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@oNTINUATION of the ACCOUNT of the recent ERECTION of PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS in various PARTS of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 














THE BOURGEOIS GALLERY A 


} "lon elegant building is now erecting 
after a design by Mr, Soane, and 
presents the most unique objects of any 
structure in the kingdom, It serves at 
once as a mausoleum of Sir Francis 
Bourceois, and of his friends Mr. and 
Mrs, Des Enrans, and as a Picture Gal- 
lery"of the finest specimens of the great- 
est masters in the various schools of 
painting. Such was the desire of its 
founder—be left by his last will 10,0001, 
to build and secure to the public the ex- 
hibition of this gallery, which consists of 
the prodigious number of THREE HUN- 
DRED and SEVENTY ONE pictures, worth 
at least 50,0001, directing that an adjoin- 
ing mausoleum should be provided for 
the reception,of his own body, and those 
of his friends ahove named. The en- 
graving represents that front, of which 
projecting mausoleum forms the 
eentre, ; 
The building is not yet completed, nor 
will the gallery be finished for the public 
ore the eusuing spring; we have lowes 
ever had the gratification tu view it, as 
well asthe mausoleum; and in our opi- 
nion & greater treat cannot be offered to 
the eye of taste. Here are exquisite. and 
a Dumerous specimens of Leonafdi da 
May Raphael, Corregio, Andrea del 
one Titian, the Carraccis, Carlo Dolei, 
‘Gaido, Rubens, Rembrandt, Paul Potter, 
F ts Parmegiano, Guercin», Van- 
yke, Teniers, Cuype, Claude, Poussin, 
them, Wouvermans, and in short of 
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DULWICH, 
almost every master whose works are de. 
sirablé in a public collection. 

The mausoleum is fitted up like a cha- 
pel or oratory, and is a master-piece of 
effect. It receives its light from the roof, 
through a lanthorn of orange-coloured 
glass, which, producing the gloom of can- 
dle-light, augments or creates a solemnity 
that is highly impressive. The three bo- 
dies gre deposited in sarcophagi, which 
are placed in recesses ; that of Sir Fran- 
cis standing behind an elegant altar- 
piece. 

These noble bequests were made to the 
excellent establishment of Dutwica 
Cotzece ; the master, wardens, and fel. 
lows of which are the executors and trus- 
tees of the donor for the public, a confi- 
dence of which they have proved theme 
selves most worthy by the magnificence 
which they are bestowing on the erec- 
tions, The entire arrangement is indeed 
a subject for publicgratulation, Here is 
now @ permanent gallery of chef d’auvres 
for students, bequeathed for their use to 
liberal and public-spirited conservators 5 
and situated within, four miles of the me- 
tropolis, in as interesting a village, and 
_near as. beautiful scenery, as any in our 
favoured country, and consequently in the 
whole world. ; : 
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_ To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, . ' 
HE following, account of a short tour 
| in the North of France, made in 
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20% Recent Tour to Paris. 


the month of Jane, and part of July last, 
may prove acceptable to some of your 
readers, and particularly to such as may 
have it in view to make a similar visit. 
The writer had not been on the Continent 
before; he travelled by the usual and the 
most economical conveyance, the dili- 
gence ; went without a single letter of re- 
commendation, and possessed no other 
advantage than a sutlicient knowledge of 
the French language to be well under- 
stood, The route was from Calais through 
Duvkirk, Lisle, and Amiens, to Paris; 
and from Paris through Rouen to Dieppe; 
including parts of the aneient provinces 
of Artois, each Flanders, Picardy, Isle 
ef France, and Normandy, or, accordmyg 
to the modern division, the departments 
of Pas de Calais, Somme, Oise, Seine and 
Oise, Calvados, and Upper Seine. 

We left Dover about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and reached Calais at eight 
in theevening. The pier, whichis near. 
iy a mile long, was covered with people 
ef every description, and presented a 
motley but lively scene ; the women, ma- 
ny of whom were well dressed, made a 
conspicuous figure with their long shawls 
and lofty bonnets. 

The moment we landed we were ad- 
dressed by a maitre dhotel, who politely 
assured us that if we were not already 
engaged we should meet with the best 
accommodations at the Messagerie des 
Diligences. Having no preference on this 
head we readily accepted the offer, and 
were glad at being so soon piloted through 
the crowd that surrounded us, We stop- 
ped at the custom-house a few minutes to 
have our trunks opened, and then went 
to our lodgings. On our arrival we found 
the house nearly full, many of our fellow 
passengers having been beforehand with 
us, and secured their lodgings during the 
absence of the landlord. The landlady, 
® very civil woman, told us that all the 
hotels in Calais were equally crowded, 
aud that there were but two beds in the 
house disengaged, and those in a five- 
bedded room. As we were hesitating a 
dittie at this circunistance, a young man, 
a native of Bourdeaux, who had travelled 
with us from London, kindly offered to 
give up his own bed, and sleep in the 
large room, if his company would recon. 
erle us to the apartment, This arrange. 
ment being agreed upon, we sat down to 
supper, Not without some fears at the idea 
of French cookery; but we were agree- 
bly disappoimted, We had an exceilent 
supper, with a dessert of several kinds of 
frut. Lhe cha ye was very reasonable, 
Wong only three trancs « head, including 
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wine, Aswe supped atthe table Phote 
the company was large; we found them 
however very agreeable and communica. 
tive. Politics and subjects of literature 
were discussed with much earnestness, 

In the morning we hastened to see the 
town, which is large and well built; but 
the houses have a dirty appearance. The 
square is large, and, it being market day; 
was much crowded. There was an 
abundance of vegetables, fruits, and 
Numbers of the military, many of whom 
had been prisoners of war, were standing ; 
about in groups. The fortifications are 
extensive, but much neglected. The 
surrounding country presents nothing re. 
markable ; but in the immediate vicinity 
are several gardens,which supply the town 
with vegetables. The Emperor Alexan- 
der, who had landed early in the morn. 
ing, left at about eleven, We went into 
the court at Tilliac’s hotel (formerly the 
Hotel de Dessein) to see him set off. 
There were about two hundred people ia 
the yard. The emperor, after walking a 
few minutes among the officers, noticin 
those near him with his characteristic af- 
fability, entered his carriage, and depart. 
ed amidst the shouts of Vive /’ Empereur, 
I must not omit to mention that on the 
pier is a print of Louis the 18th’s foot, 
cut in the stone, where the king first step- 
ped on his return to France. A tempo- 
rary post communicates the fact, and ade 
vertises the intention of the civil authori 
ties to raise a more durable monument oa 
the spot. 

We had obtained a passport in Londog 
of the French minister, which, our land- 
lord informed us, it was necessary to get 
changed here. On presenting ourselves 
at the proper office, we received 
another passport signed by the mayor, 
giving a description of our persons, 
and granting permission to travel on 
any road to Paris, For this we were 
charged two francs. The London pass- 
port we received gratis. At Lord 
Castlereagh’s office it would have cost 
2\. 7s. Sd. ! 

We staid the whole day at Calais, and 
set out the next morning forDunkirk in the 
diligence, an uncouth vehicle; the horses 
were harnessed with ropes, and their ap- 
pearance altogether not superior to the 
common cart-horses in England; but they 
were in good condition, a remark we hat 
frequently to make during our tour, 
distance from Calais to Dunkirk is twene 
ty-five miles. The road is extremely un- 
interesting, and the land, bemg near the 
coast, is in general barren, Half way @ 
Daukirk is Gravelines, a small tows, oe 
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very strongly fortified with bastions, &e. 
aud before we got into the town we passed 
over at least six draw-bridges. At the 
jast an officer stepped up to the diligence, 
and civilly required our passports ; we 
left them, and drove to the inn, where 
they were senttous. The country near 
Dunkirk is more pleasant, and better cul- 
tivated. Thecrops of corn were heavy, 
and the kitchen-gardens well stocked with 
vegetables. The diligeuce took us to the 
Hotel de Flandres, where we lodged. 
The accommodations were excellent, and 
the charges as reasonable as at Calais. 
The rooms arespacious, and even elegant. 
We employed the evening and following 
day in viewing the town, which is large, 
handsome, and well built; the houses are 
lofty, and the streets spacious and regu- 
lar. The pier is nearly two miles long, 
and makes an agreeable promenade. The 
trade of this town was nearly extinguish- 
ed during the war, and we saw little ap- 
pearances of business, though it was the 
annual fair. By means of a sluice forty- 
two feet wide, the basin within the town 
will hold forty ships of the line, always 
floating. We observed several vessels 
belonging to the smugglers lying in the 
harbor, laden, and ready to start with the 
fresh tide. We were informed by an in- 
telligent person that more prohibited 
goods found their way to. England by 
means of the smugglers than would be de- 
manded if the prohibition were taken off, 
and the articles allowed under a mode- 
rate duty. If this be the case, there 
must be some strong motive on the side 
of government in allowing au illegal traf- 
fic to be carried on to its present extent, 

At Dunkirk, for the first time, we en- 
tered aCatholicchurch, It was the time 
of low mass, As there are no pews, it 
was neither so neat nor so comfortable 
in appearance as the churches in general 
are in England. There were a great 
number of rush or straw-bottom chairs, 
which are used by the audience, at least 
by such as can afford to pay for them, 
Those who cannot, repeat the service 
standing, or kneeling upon the floor, We 
bad not been long in the church before 
we observed a man, with a brass basin in 
his hand, going round to collect the sous, 
for the hire of the seats; and, in order to 
warn the audience of his approach, he 
shook the copper in the basin so as to be 
painly heard through the whole building. 

he officiating priest, dressed in a party- 
coloured robe i i 

, Stood with his back tothe 

people; and, though we were very near to 

im, we could not heara single word of 


service | 
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Being in a shop, where we had pur- 
chased a few articles, and the conversa. 
tion turning on Bonaparte’s money, upon 
my remarking that the new government 
would find it difficult to alter the cure 
rency for the better, the mistress of the 
shop, a clever active woman, added with 
great vivacity, “ Il y a beaucoup de choses, 
Monsieur, gu’il ne faut pas changer ; Nas 
poleon etoit ambitieur, mais c'est un grand 
homme.” 

We took our places in the diligence to 
Lille; and left Dunkirk at five o’clock in 
the morning. Preferring to ride outside 
[I got into the cabriolet, which isa seat 
in the front of the coach, with a head 
projecting from the roof, and a leather 
curtain before that served as a screen 
from the sunanddust. There were three 
seats in the inside, calculated for nine 
persons. The conducteur or guard rode 
on the roof, where passengers are not ad-« 
mitted—an excellent plan,which, ifadopt- 
ed in England, would save many lives in 
a year. We had six horses, four leaders 
abreast, and the two wheel-horses, on one 
of which was seated the driver, who, furs 
nished with a long whip, performed his 
office with considerable dexterity. The 
wheat here was fine, and the country ex- 
tremely luxuriant and well cultivated. 
The crops of corn, extending as far asthe 
eye could reach, had a most promising 
appearance. The roads are generally 
paved in the middle, leaving on each side 
another road of sand or gravel, They 
are lined mostly with elm or fruit trees, 
and, being as straight as a line, havea no« 
vel appearance to an Englishman. This 
sameness is fatiguing to the eye, but the 
observation of a stranger is continually 
attracted by the surrounding scene, eager 
to discover whatever is new or inte- 
resting. 

‘We-noticed some land enclosed with 
hedges; but the far greater part was open 
like the common fields in Cambridge 
shire, and some other parts of England. 
In some places the arable land is divided 
from pastures by ditches, We stopped 
about 9 o’clock at a small village, where 
we breakfasted. The inn had 4 mean 
appearance, but we had plenty of good 
coffee, served up in a large earthen 
pitcher, new bread and excellent butter, 
for which we paid one fraac. 

There are neither milestones, turn 
pike-gates, nor hand-posts, in the 
of France we visited. Travelling is esti- 
mated by posts, and at each of these posts 
there is generally a house of sume kind 
to stop at. A post is five miles and a 
half English, and the horses are changed 

2B2 every 
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every two posts, when the driver also is 
succeeded by another; on parting each 
passenger gives him three sous, which is 
the fixed price. 

We arrived at Mount Cassel about 
noon. Theascent tothe town being very 
steep, the passengers alighted, and were 
directed by the conducteur to a pathway 
which leads through the fields to the top 
of the hill. On reaching the summit we 
were delighted with a prospect, which 
for extent and variety exceeded every 
thing of the kind I had before seen, From 
the deep valley at the foot of the mount 
the landscape rises gradually in the form 
of an amplutheatre, comprehending the 
most picturesque views, and reaching in 
a direct line to the distance of nearly fif- 
ty miles, One of the company informed 
us that on aclear day there might be dis- 
cerned from this eminence thirty-six gar- 
risoned towns, and three hundred villages, 
and that it was considered to be the most 
beautiful prospect in France. 

On the edge of this delightful eminence 
stands the Chateau of General Vane 
DAMME, a handsome modern edifice. 
The natural advantages of the ground 
have been inuch improved by art; and 
the gardens are laid out in the English 
style. Weasked permission to walk over 
them, which was readily granted. The 
stables stand at ove end, detached from 
the house. It is a large building, with a 
handsome dome. There are stalls for 
twentyefour horse. The mangers are of 
solid native marble, and the walls are 
lined with the same materials to the 
height of about eight feet from the ground. 
Several workmen were employed in re- 
pairing the front of the house, and the sere 
vants informed us that the general was 
expected home in a fortnight; though 
some of the English new spapers had sent 
him te Siberia; and the Courier soon af- 
ter informed the public that he had com. 
mitted suicide at Saza! Vandamme isa 
native of Cassel, and his father is still re- 
sident there. We learnt that he is consi- 
dered one of the handsomest men, and 
the most active, brave, and skilful officer 
in the French service. 


(Lo be continued.) 





To the Editor « of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

1* the observations made in your last 
with a view to depreciate my rt 

covery of the mode of prepanug the 

Eau Medicinae, Dr. Sutton says, he 

» couhident we possess a pumerous class 


ef remedies which are as capable of 
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subduing a paroxysm of gout as the Rag 
Medicinale. Were this assertion s 
ported by the experience of the profession, 
my discovery would, I admit, be of no va. 
lue. If salts, magnesia, and rhubarb, 
will cure gout, as Dr. S. would have us 
believe, there can be no necessity to have 
recourse to so potent and deleterious q 
drug as mine is. But I can affirm, from 
repeated experiment, that no one of this 
numerous class of remedies deserves the 
character bestowed upon them. The dec. 
tor may be very correct when he says that 
Epsom salts and aloes have done ev 
thing he has heard the Eau Medieinale is 
capable of doing; for, should he be 
proved to be totally unacquainted 
with the curative properties or the sensi- 
ble effects of that remedy, the efficacy of 
these medicines may not be over-rated. 

The assertion that all purgatives will 
cure gout is so obviously unsupported by 
common experience, that your readers 
wil! scarcely require its refutation ; and it 
only remains for me to show that the cu- 
rative powers of the colchicum autumnale 
are quite unconnected with its purgative 
operation, Upon this I may observe 
that in many cases it removes the parox- 
ysm of gout without any sensible operation 
of any kind. This fact is very notorious, 
li Dr. S. requires the proof of it, 1 may 
instance (among others) the case of the 
illustrious President.of the Royal Society, 
long known to have been a martyr tothe 
disease. Sir Joseph Banks assures me 
that in him the Eau Medicinale never 
produces any action on the bowels, while 
it never fails to relieve him; and he fare 
ther states, that the accidental occut 
rence of purging will generally bring on a 
fit of the gout, and, if present, materially 
aggravate the complaint. 

Dr, Sutton says, the hermodactyl de» 
scribed hy Trallian may happen to be @ 
very different medicine from that which 
we use under that name. If it only a 
happen to be, it may not be different. If 
the doetor had any doubts respecting i, 
it was incumbent upon him to state the 
reasons which induced him to differ. He 
assumes indeed that Alexander ascribed 
to the hermodactyl a more powerfully put- 
gative operation than we find in the mo- 
dern hermodacty!l. I am at a loss to 
conceive what foundation there can be 
for this opinion, when we are expressly 
tuld by this author, as Dr, S. unaccount- 
ably admits, that even in cases where & 
large dose of his medicine seems to have 
been prescribed, if a fuller evacuation 
from the bowels was desirable, scammony 
was to be added, a 
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Here sippears no evidence of extraor- 
dinary purgative powers possessed by the 
bermodacty!; ard, admitting that it some- 
times occasioned the watery evacuation 
from the bowels described in iy last, yet 
we are led to conclude there were cases 
where it failed to produce this effect, and 
where the addition of stronger purgatives 
was rendered necessary. 

In the’case of Mr. Wallis, of Judd- 
street, now under my care, a full dose of 
the Tincture of Colchicum produced a 
sickness with vomiting, which continued 
to harass him for twenty-four hours, and 
yet this extreme dose produced no purga- 
tive operation whatever. I have wit- 
nessed the same effect so frequently, that 
I have no hesitation in maintaining that 
in a multitude of cases, if given in a dose 
just sulficient to cure the patient, and no 
more, it will be found to-exert no purga- 
tive quality whatever, and very little sene 
sible operation of any other kind. 

Impressed with the belief, that the 
modern hermodactyl possesses jess pur- 
gative powers than that described by the 
ancients, Dr. S. conjectures that the 
colchicum autumnale, on account of its 
stronger Operation, may more nearly re- 
semble the drug prescribed by Trallian. 
That it does not only resemble Trallian’s 
drug, but is the same medicine, is a fact of 
which I do not entertain the smallest 
doubt ; but I do not discover this resem- 
blance in the stronger purgative operas 
tion it 1s supposed to be endued with, 
I have before denied that there is any 
foundation for believing this strong pur- 
gative power to be an invariable property 
of the ancient hermodacty!, from which, 
if correct, it will follow that this suppo- 
sition of our author is entirely gratuitous, 
In the case of Mr. Wallis, before ad- 
verted to, it had no such operation, 
though given in an extreme dose. Upon 
what authority, I would ask, does the 
doctor suppose this plant to be possessed 
of that quality? Certainly not from his 
Own personal observation, or we should 
never have had the account of Storck’s 
€xperiment upon himself, brought as an 
evidence on the ctcasion, a story more 
ridiculous and monstrous than any to be 

ound in Baron Munchausen, and which 


can only b 
falsehous € equalled by the countless 


‘ehoods contained in his several pub- 
cations, 
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The identity of the tincture of colchi. 
cum and cau medicinale, is a question 
which can euly be determined by attens 
tive examivation, and comparison of their 
respectife operations on the human boe 
dy. I will pledge my prolessional repue 
tation for the truth of what I bave ale 
leged on this subject. My practice in 
gout has been very great, and, where 
these remedies appeared likely to be use» 
ful, I have administered them with the 
most careful observation of their effect, 
and have never once entertained a doubt 
of their being the same medicines. [I 
ain assisted in forming my judgment by 
the testimony of those who have takes 
both medicines. | have had intercourse 
with many of the must distinguished sciene 
tihc characters of this kingdom, who are 
conversaut both with the appearance 
and properties of the French remedy; 
and they are wnanimous in expressing 
their convictions that the two composi. 
tions are identically the same. When 
considering the questien of identity, it 
may be useful to advert to the fact that 
one Wedelius, a continental physician, 
sold an empirical preparation of colchi- 
cum, which, like the French nostrum, was 
extolled as a panacea. This, indeed, is 
s0 very common with advertized medi 
cines, that I should not think the circum- 
stance worth notice, if the catalogue of 
its virtues did uot bear some resemblance 
to that which we find in Hussen’s orie 
ginal advertisement, It is also deserving 
of remark, that the agcount of this nose 
trum is contained in asystein of Materia 
Medica, (by Geoffry) well known in 
France, where Huson hved. 


August, 1814. J. Want. 
No. 9, North Crescent. 
r ——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, ) 
HE various errors, absurdities, and 
- contradictions, that so frequently 
occur in discussions relative both to an- 
cient and modern prosody, | have reason 
to believe, may be traced chiefly to the 
following sources :— 
ist. An imperfect knowledge, and a 
consequent confusion, of the three dis- 
tinct properties essentia) to a note o 
speech; namely :—1. Quantity, time, or 
dimension, comprehending the relative 
proportions denominated /ong and short, 
open and close. 2. Quaiity, force, or 
emphasis, comprehending the properties 
denoted by the terms doud and soft, forte 
and piano, strong avd feeble, emphatic 
aud remiss, or unemphatie, thetic, and 
in arsis; the essence, we kaow, of 
rbythm, 
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rhythm, in all modern tongues. And, 
indeed, as the organs of speech cannot 
be supposed to vary, and, consequently, 
the process of verbal utterance, in all 
ages, must have been uniformly the same 
in kind or manner, we entertain not the 
smailest doubt, that the same prominent, 
unavoidable, and alternately or periodi- 
cally obtrasive properties, constituted 
also the essence of rhythm in all the 
ancient languages. $. Tone, tune, or 
accent, comprehending the pilch, and 
the rising or the failing inflexions, of 
words and syllables, termed the high 
and the low notes, the acute and the 
grave accents; an accident in which 
chiefly consists the melody of speech. 
A note of speech, then, must be of 
some time; and, whether it be long or 
short, it must be either emphatic or 
remiss; and, whether long or short, 
emphatic or remiss, 1t must have some 
musical pitch, and be either an acute 
@ccent or a grave accent, that is, a 
rising inflexion or a falling inflexion, or 
@ combination of the two; variations, 
however, which, in speech, do not 
commonly succeed each other, as is 
generally the case in music, per saliwm, 
or at intervals, but in constant and al. 
most imperceptible slides or undula- 
tions, Every vocal and articulate sound, 
therefore, possesses these three accidents, 
According, however, to the different 
genius of different languages, any one 
of the three may so far predominate, in 
the usual mode of speech, over the 
others, as to seem, from us prominence, 
the principal, if not the only, accident ; 
and, in a faulty or unnatural pronun- 
ciation of a language, any one of the 
accidents may occasionally acquire un. 
due preponderance, But we are not 
hence to infer that any one of them is 
utterly extinguished, Quantity, it is 
probabie, may have obtained, at some 
period, most aitention in the pronun- 
crtion of the ancient languages, as 
quality now bas in that of the modern 
tonyues, Hence it may be, that the 
poetry of the former is regulated chiefly 
by a certain regard to long syilables and 
short; and that of the latter by a simi- 
ine regard to emphatic syllables and un- 
emphatic, 

2d. The want of a distinct and spte 
eific notation for each of the three ace 
e:dents. 

3d. The circumstance, that length of 
quantity, emphasis, and the rising ine 

won, are tavnd to Commcide most free 
quentiy on the same note; a comcidence 
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for which it would not be difficult to ah 
sign a satisfactory reason, 

4th. The utter impossibility of reco. 
vering an accurate knowledge of the 
accentual, or even of the emphatical, 
pronuntiation of a dead language; or, 
indeed, of fixing, by rule, the tones or 
accentuation of any language, 

Sth. The notion that quantity, em. 
phasis, and tone, necessarily interfere 
with and influence each other; but yet 
that it is possible to read well by quan- 
tity, without any observance of em- 
phasis or of tone; or to read well ac 
cording to emphasis, without any regard 
to tone or to quantity; in other words, 
that it is possible to read the ancient 
languages well, neglecting, or sinking 
altogether, one or two of the accis 
dents,* 

6th. The want of a special, appro- 
priate, and univocal prosodical nomens 
clature. Henee, 1. The misapplication, 
at least among the moderns, of the term 
accent, to designate syllabic emphasis; 
a circumstance which has contributed to 
the almost universal confusion of the 
two distinct qualities properly denomis 
nated by these two different terms, 
2. The common use of the term high, 
to designate the property of oud, and 
vice versd. $$. The general accepta- 
tion of the word low, as a correlative 
teri both to loud and high. 4. The 
prevailing error in the grammars of 
modern tongues, and in the writings of 
modern authors, of terming an empha- 
tical syllable a long quantity, and an 
unemphatical syllable a short quantity, 
5. The two-fold application to such 
words as voice, vor; syllable, syllaba; 
of such verbs as lower, depono, de 
mitto, deprimo; raise, elevo, acue, at- 
tollo, 

* lt may not be improper to state here, 
that one or two of the current opinions 
respecting this subject, specified by the 
Writer in a note annexed to the article on 
Prosody, contained in his “ Institutes of 
Latin Grammar,” although sanctioned by 
the authority of the respectable names to 
which they are there referred, do not 
wholly accord with some of the principles 
implied in the present discussion; and 
that what he conceives to be a correct 
Statement of the question respecting the 
nature, connexion, and adjustment of ac- 
cent, emphasis, and quantity, with an 
examination of several of the popular 
errors prevailing on the subject of moderp 
prosody, may be found in his “ Grammar 
4 ny English Lavguage,” recently pub 
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tollo; in reference either to the vocal 
slides or inflexions, of to the distinctions 
merely of softness oF loudness—some- 
times in reference to quantity ; see also 
Lily’s 2d and 3d special rule. 6. The 
various interpretations and acceptations 
ef the ancient terms arsis and thesis, some 
authors referring then respectively to 
acuteness and to gravity uf note; some, 
in like manner, to loudness and softness; 
and others, in both respects, just rever- 
sing the references; some uniformly ase 
signing the first part of a foot, without 
considering whether it be the beginning 
or the middle of a bar, to the arsis, and 
the last to the thesis; and others, with 
similar incaution, uniformly placing the 
thesis first, and the arsis last; opposites, 
if considered as general rules, without 
doubt, equally incorrect. 7. The unde- 
fined nature of the terms ictus and per- 
cussio, some referring both to the acci- 
deut of tone or accent, others to that of 
quality or emphasis; some considering 
them as denoting identical, and others 
dissimilar effects; and some contending 
that the former denotes only a part of 
what is denominated by the latter, but 
without furnishing a clear explanation of 
the precise nature either of the part or 
the whole. Reasoning from the princi- 
ples and practice of our own tongue, we 
should not deem it unlikely, that the 
ictus may have been generally intended 
to designate the usual emphatic or thetic 
influence, falling alternately or periodi- 
cally on one or more of the syllables of 
every hypermonosyllable; and that the 
percussio may have distinguished the pre- 
eminently emphatic or thetic syllable of 
the longer polysyllables, or perhaps of 
compound or polysyllabic feet. 8. The 
various uses of the word ca@sura, which 
is sometimes used to denote the cutting 
or separation of a word, the syllable se- 
parated, and the pause of separation; 
and is applied, too, to whole verses and 
to single feet. Its synonym tome, also, 
is used for the separation of a verse, and 
seems to be sometimes applied to the 
first part of the verse separated, or to 
any equivalent combination of syllables. 
9. The different acceptations of the word 
cadence, which is used to denote the fall 
of the voice, with regard either to tone 
or to force, and the rhythm, flow, or gene- 
ral harmony of an expression. 10. The 
Unqualified application of the narnes be. 
Onging to the ancient feet, regulated by 
ear to the modern feet, regulated 
Y quality; a circumstance which has led 
Sone to suppose that both ancient and 


modern poetry are directed precisely by 
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the same principles. 11. The various 
imports ascribed to such terms as iuuérta, 
bugv8ula, melody, harmony, modulation, 
&c. 1%, The various senses in which 
the term fone is employed. It denotes 
sometimes the mere sound or voice it~ 
self, a note of speech or song, the mu. 
sical gradations of a series of sounds, and 
sometimes the peculiar intonation of a 
province or country, 13. The lax sense 
of the antient term rhythmus. (1.) Ie 
was sometimes spoken ef as synonymous 
with foot; thus Dionysius, of Halicare 
Nassus, says, 7d Maur) xard weds nal juduew 
(De Struct. Orat. sect. 17.) And Aris- 
tides, juduig olvv ich cicnua ix 

nara twa ralw cuyzsiuérar, (De Musica, 
l,i, p. $1.) Rhythm is a system of 
tunes put together in a certain order, 
(2.) Again; not the same order, but the 
sane quaniity, of tunes, was denoted; 
for example, the dactyl and the anapezst 
are in the same rhythm, because they 
each consist of the same tunes, So, 
Quiatilian, Rhythmi, id est, numeri, spa- 
tio temporum constant. (De Iast. Orat. 
l. ix. c, 4. p.479. The truth probably 
is, that, as insulated feet or separate me- 
tres, a trochee and an iambus, and a 
dactyl and an anapest, must be consi- 
dered respectively as the reverse of each 
other; but that in succession, the tro- 
chaic and the iambic rhythm, and the 
dactylic and the anapzxstic, are respec 
tively considered the same. (3.) The 
word rhythmus sometimes denotes the 
measure, or &@ number of movemenrs, 
agreeably united, of which the ear is to 
be the judge. So, Cicero, Quicquid est 
enim quod sub eurium mensuram aliquam 
cadet, etiamsiah est a versu, numerus 00- 
calur, gui Gracé puiuis dicitur. (De 
Ort.) Here the word seems to refer to 
the concinnitus, or general harmony of 
period, which results, not so much from 
any minute atteution to a certain succes= 
sion of feet or syllables, as from the 
choice, order, proportions, and arranges 
ment of its constituent words, clauses, 
and members.—Nothing is more per- 
plexiag, or a greater source of error and 
of captious dispute, than the yague, ine 
definite, or equivocal use of technical 
terins. Were writers more careful in 
defining, and in using such words, there 
would be fewer disputed points, and 
these would much sooner, if not more 
satisfactorily, arrive at their natural con- 
clusion. We feel no hesitation to dee 
clare our belief, that the complete prace 
tice of ancient prosody is irrecoverably 
lost; nor, we do assert, will. 11s nfere 
theory ever be intclligitly discussed hy 
mudery 
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modern critics, till the real meaning and 
Import of its technical terms shall have 
been precisely ascertained. 
Crouch End; Sept.4, 1814. 
ete hee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
sIR, 

N my last, which was my second let- 

ter on the subject of the Plan for re- 
forming Penitentiarics, 1 flatter myself 
there was a scheme detailed, which, 
when duly considered, will be seen to 
be the only mode of reformation that 
can be depended on, and has already in 
some countries been effectually tried, 

What now, therefore, remains for me 
to do, is to exhibit a project for giving 
the objects, thus rescued trom a trade of 
prostitution, constant employment in a 
way that shall, whilst it renders them a 
considerable less expence to the public 
charities, (perhaps none at all,) m an 
equal degree benefit the general commue 
nity; for, if we can demonstrate, that the 
employment proposed will be found ina 
like proportion to the necessity of reliev- 
ing the towns and cities from the burthen 
of these unhappy beings, there can, I 
think, be no objection remaining to try. 
ing the experiment; and, once establish. 
ed, these houses will, like the new public 
schools, be of universal benefit both to 
individuals, families, and the government 
of the country. 

It appears to me, that, in order to 
make any institution useful to the state, 
it is necessary to cause it, as much as 
possible, to maintain itself; a thing of 
the greatest dificulty, as we saw in the 
cuse of the Philadelphia prisons, where 
to find employment suited to the variety 
of objects enclosed in them, required 
great toresight and incessant pains. All 
sorts of honest occupations have been 
passed m review, and canvassed with- 
out satisfaction, til we came to one, sug- 
gested to me by a worthy medical gen- 
teman in Bristol, as having been prac- 
ticed in some town iw Scotland, (from 
wheuce we seein destined to draw all our 
improvements in economy,) aud which to 
me seems, of all others, to be the most 
likely to answer effectuaily: which is, 
washing linen aud sending it home in a 
State prepared for the ironer. And the 
reasons are these—all young females are 
capable of the operation ; it is not said 
to be unhealthy, and it can gene raily be 
carried on in the Open aie under covered 
sheds; the apparatus ts nut costly, or 
hkely to be destroyed under their hands; 
the operation of drymg would give 


J. Grant. 
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exercise ; its being carried on in g 
proper enclesure would afford secu. 
rity from depredations ; and, of all em. 
employments, it seems that which the 
most delicate would not object to em 
them in. And families, there can be no 
doubt, there would easily be found, who, 
although unable to subscribe in a 

niary way to the support of such a cha. 
rity, would be very willing to aid it by 
sending their linen; for thus they would 
benefit themselves, while they did good 
to the community, as in cities the want of 
drying grounds occasions a great expence 
to middling families in compelling them 
to put out all their washing, whilst the 
ironing they could easily perform at home, 

Again let us recollect that the greater 
the city the greater must be the number 
of objects likely to want such an asylum; 
and we shall find that in the same ratio 
will be the disposition to want their sere 
vices. 

The only objection I can find is, that 
it must interfere with the interests of 
those already employed in that occupae 
tion; but, if this be admitted, by the same 
rule we mast object to the new plans of 
education, which certainly threw at first 
& great many schoolmasters out of em- 
ploy. 

If, however, any better plans can be 
found out, it will be for your Magazine to 
record them; for schemes of any uses 
ful kind once developed in print, are 
half accomplished, and this of all others 
appears to me to be the best use we 
can make of time and of the liberty of 
the press. G, CUMBERLAND. 

——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

5, ery me to return my best thanks 

to your correspondent ‘** Norvi- 
censis,” (505th page of the 35th volume,) 
for the valuable information furnished 
by him respecting the Kraken, and to 
ask him whether, from as respectable a 
source, he can produce any account of 
the Sea Snake, or serpent of the ocean? 
which will be found equally as worthy 


of indagation, SamugEt Luxk® 
St. James's, Feb. 1. 


——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazint. 
SIR, 

he any of your intelligent core 
respondents, through the medium 

of your useiul and agreeable miscellaay, 

informs me of the derivation and y 

history of the ancient village of Bow, 

in Middlesex? W. J. Hoenn 
or 



















For the Monthly Magazine. 
TAYLOR'S DISCOURSE On PROSPECT PAINT- 


xc. Continued from page 405-409 of 


vol. xXxxVil. 


Ww: now approach a dull, but useful, 


part of the subject—the enume- 
ration of those counsels, which experience 
has recorded as conducive te the excel- 
lence of prospect-painting. To give them 
9 rememberable arrangement, some ana- 
lysis and subdivision is necessary. 

A work of the art, a painted prospect, 
delights, either (1) directly, as an imita- 
tion of nature; or (2) indirectly, as a nu- 
cleus of association. One part of the 
pleasure is derived from the sensations 
excited by inspection; one part of the 
pleasure is derived from the ideas excited 
hy association. In proportion as these 
sensations, or as these ideas, are vivid 
and interesting, is the effect and merit 
of the work, 

To the imitation of nature belong—{(1) 
outline; (2) colouring; (3) singleness of 
scene, 

Precision of outline in the forms of 
towers, houses, hiils,‘trees, rivers, men, 
&c, is attained by repeatedly drawing 
from nature. Begin, says Deleuze, in 
his Eudore, by providing a canvas or 
board, painted black, or rather a slate 
about three feet square, and use a white 
pencil, By the help of a ruler, draw on 
a similar board, which is to stand beside 
you, a horizontal line. This is your first 
model, Then, still with your ruler and 
compasses, divide regularly this line by 
four or five perpendiculars. Copy this 
second model, and copy it repeatedly, 
until you can rapidly trace the verticals 
and the horizontal as regularly intere 
sected, as if you had employed the scale 
and compasses. Next, trace on your 
model-board an angle of forty-five de. 
grees, and successively the other angles, 
and copy them in the same manner. 
You will thus accustom your eye to judge 
of the relative acuteness of angles. In 
order to verify your progress, have re- 
course to your rule and compasses ; these 
are to you an infallible, an unflattering, 
preceptor. From angles pass to the 
diferent sorts of triangles by the same 
process; and then your course of in- 
struction is completed for right lines. 
In curves, begin hy the circle, which you 
must draw repeatedly, until your hand 
be suficiently exercised to describe it 
tap one stroke, and to place a point in 

€center, Then pass on to other forms 
¥ Curves, and thence to complex geo- 
Wetrical fivures, When you have ace 

Moxtury Mag. No, 260. 
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quired that justness of eye, and that pre- 
cision of hand, which enable you to des 
scribe these forms, without instruments, 
nearly as wel! as with their assistance, 
you have learned as much as you would 
have acquired in two years at the Aca- 
demy, and can already copy an archi- 
tectural desigh. Hitherto you have imi 
tated only figures traced on a plane sure 
face, your eye must now he accustomed 
to pursue contours which project or re- 
cede, which jut in or out. Choose the 
simplest forms to begin with, a vase for 
instance. By stretching a net of straight 
threads across a pane of glass so as to 
divide it like a draught-board; by making 
a similar division on the paper, and by 
placing, in each corresponding square of 
the paper, that part of the object or 
landscape which appears through the 
subdivision on the pane, a drawing may 
be executed in tolerable perspective; but 
this gives a timidity of manner—draw 
without the net, and verify by means of 
it. Itis not enough to be able to copy 
the stationary, the fugaciqus forms of 
nature must also be seized—the branch 
straining in the gale, the rebounding 
spray of the headlong cataract, the ho- 
vering bird, the attitude of human feeling. 
For this purpose it is necessary to forn 
an ideal memory, and to be able to draw 
in detail from the image retained of an 
instantaneous observation, Louk at an 
object, then go home and draw ity Bring 
your drawing to the object, and see 
wherein you had forgotten or misob- 
served; and correct by the original, 
Again attempt other delineations in its 
absence, until you can accomplish from 
memory strong likenesses of absent bo- 
dies, From the stereotype forms of 
nature, the representative memory must 
be exercised, and then applied to the 
fixation of fugacious phenomena, Atti- 
tudes dictated to a model have no ex- 
pression; observation must seize them 
umid the business and tumult of real 
life. Berghem paints a cow scratching 
her lip with her hind leg; it is an attitude 
caught in a lively manner from nature, 
but for which no mode! can have been 
detained. He had learnt to paint from 
idea, from reminiscence. Salvator Rosa 
used to throw himself before a mirror 
into the attitudes he wished to limn; and 
after looking awhile at the reflected 
image to remove before his easel, and 
imitate it.* 

Precision of outline, in the perspective 


* Sulzer’s Theorie der schonen Kuinste, 
20 apveatance 
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appearance of forms foreshortened ace 
cording to their distance and relative 
position, has been reduced by mathema- 
ticians to fixed rules. Albeit Durer is 
stated first among the moderns to have 
treated of this science: he was born in 
1471, and ennobled by Maximilian I. 
The Ltalians quote as their earliest writer 
on perspective—Jo, Cantuariensis Per- 
spectiva: Pisa, 1508. Was it the ne- 
cessity of giving designs for Gothic 
churches and cathedrals, which suggested 
and preserved the rules and inventions 
of the first perspective delineators? And 
did Albert Durer and John of Canter- 
bury really instruct the htalians. 

On perspective, I find in a catalogue 
ef scarce books—Het Perspectiv Conste 
von John Vrics Vriedemann: London, 
1559. A Dutch book printed so early, 
and in London, on so complex a branch 
of art, disaccords with one’s notions of 
the natural order of human phenomena, 
Other writers on perspective, who have 
published in this country, are Moxon, 
1670 ; Halfpenny, 1700; Lamilton, (150 

lates.) 1738; Brook * Taylor, 1720; 
Kirby, 1755; Priestley, 1770; and Mal- 
ton, atter Brook Taylor, in 1776. 

One brench of perspective which is 
usually treated of separately, and which 
much concerns the prospect-painter, is 
precision of outline in the reflected ap- 
aggre of objects on smooth water. 

he method of studying reflection at 
home is to lay a mirror flat on the table, 
wind to station upon it figures of paste- 
board, representing boats, or other ob- 
jects, analogous in form to those which 
are to be painted in a reflected s'ate, 
The higher the eve above the level of the 
mirror, the greater is the undershorten. 
nog, or shallowness, of the reflected image. 
Jt only attains the depth or height of 
the prototype, when the eye is level 
with the surface of the water. Artists 
efien err in assigning an excessive depth 
to reflected images, forgetful how much 
above the surface of the water they usu- 
ally take their point of sight; but the ine 
verruption of the image by streaks of un. 
dulation they seldom omit; this sayes 
trouble and conceals untruth, And the 
witen ere in reflecting perpendicularly 
mhages which should cont erge. 

Symmetry, be it observed, which 
pleases in the reality, displeases in the 
mutation, A palace, with a single wing, 
_- — 





* Krook Taylor prefixes a caricature 
frontispiece, in which the rules of perspec. 
tive are all violated, thus teaching its im. 
perience by its absence, 











leaves the eye unsatisfied. Yet the 

spective painter, who has to represents 
complete palace, willingly intercepts, in 
some degree, the one half by a scaffold. 
ing, a boat-sail, a spreading tree, or 
some other intervening object; or he 
gives an oblique station to the wl 

that the progressive contraction of the 
perspective may destroy the apparent 
parallelism of the two sides. Why this? 

In the nature, to find a palace witha 
single wing, excites an idea of incom. 
pleteness, poverty, desertion, ruin, or 
caprice. In the picture, the hidden half 
can be inferred from that which is dis. 
played, and the eye resents, as needless 
information, the second tracing of the 
saine outline; just as in conversation, 
the repetition of a remark seems to ace 
cuse the hearer of deafness or stupidity, 

Next in importance to outline is co- 
louring. So infinitesimally various are 
nature’s shades of hue, and hues of light 
and shade, that artists have observed the 
summer noon to be yellow, the autumnal 
noon to be white, and the winter noon to 
be blue, relatively to each other, although 
to an inattentive eye these diversities are 
lost in the effulgences common to the 
sunshine of them all. In order to acquire 
colouring, the first the most important 
rule is—eopy nature, not art. Practise 
abroad. The Florentine school excelled 
the Roman in colouring. Why? Lo 
renzo dei Medici allotted to his Institution 
of Painters a garden to practise in. Ti+ 
tian, of all colourists the best, worked ia 
his court-yard, and placed his models iu 
open day-light. Aberli, an eminent 
Swiss drawing-master and engraver, 
taught colouring by providing unshaded 
outline engravings of Swiss scenery, and 
sending his pupils to colour after nature 
the same scene at different hours of the 
day, and different seasons of the year. 
The art of proportioning the distinctness 
of objects to their contiguity is thus best 
learned. 

Italian writers on painting talk much 
about the chigroscuro,* or the proper 
gradation and distribution of light and 
shade. One of their precepts is, imagine 
the depth of your picture separated by 
invisible planes into a series of successive 
apartments. In the foremost chamber, 
your lights and shades must be stronger ; 
in the remoter chambers, they must be 
progressively weaker, With the increasé 
of distance, all objects appear fainter, 
and seen through a bluish or grey me- 

EO 

* Leonardo da Vinci Della Pittura, 165% 

De Piles Cours de Peinture, 1708. 
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dium. This principle, applied to land- 
scape, is called aérial perspective. 

Another of their precepts is, never 
forget how far off you suppose the illu- 
minating cause from the object illura:- 
nated. The nearer and stronger the 
light, the more definite and dark are the 
shadows. Distance progressively the 
light, and you will weaken both the clears 
and the obscures. Put it further away, 
and its effects, as a cause uf shadow, will 
be almost insensible. At twilight there 
js a monotony of illumination, which the 

inters too much dislike to attempt. 

Compare a scene of nature under 
brilliant sunshine, with the same scene 
beclouded. There the lights and shades 
will be limited and strong; here all will 
be feeble and grey alike. But you have 
seen these discolorations succeed each 
other in an instant, when, in the midst 
of a vast champaign, a thick cloud, hur- 
ried by superior winds, is about to inter- 
cept the surrounding sunshine, and to 
parade before us the moving darkness of 
its shadow. On a sudden all has lost 
its lustre—a dull sad tint has spread its 
veil over the scene—the wondering birds 
have suspended their song—the cloud 
passes—and all resumes its various bril- 
liance. 

Another precept worth attention from 
the colourist is this—if in any thing you 
deviate from nature, err on the side of 
splendor, rather than on the side of 
dulness; because time, and smoke, and 
varnish, and dust, will eventually silt a 
vaporeus powder over the picture, and 
thus subdue its garishness of hue. The op- 
posite fault to dulness is technically cal- 
led, by the Dutch, using dyer’s colours. 
Cuninxloo and Vinkboom have fallen 
into this error, as if every thing in na- 
ture had put on its best clothes to sit to 
them—the houses their white waistcoats, 
and the trees new leaves froin the silk- 
mercers. Harmony of colouring is the 
perpetual pursuit of nature; she does 
not long tolerate the glare of a new 
building, even if its hues are modest: 
she sprinkles lichens, and soot, and dust, 
over all contiguous objects in equal pro- 
portions; less in the country, more in 
the town, This dotted colouring of 
uature, (which is the reverse of minia- 
ture, where the dotting is many-colour- 
ed) is the perfection which pictures ac- 
quire from age—not however from age 
oniy—a scanty pallet, by tempting a 
frequent intermixture of the hues em- 
ployed, favours harmony of colouring. 

® painter willingly introduces the ap- 
pearance of new clothes, or linen ae 
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drying, or women walking in exquisitely 
whitedrapery. A rapid thaw, by reasoa 
of the blotches of unmelted snow, is an 
unwelcome topic, which endangers hars 
mony of colouring. 

Leonardo da Vinci teaches (c. xxi.) 
that there are three primary colours in 
nature—red, blue, and yellow; and advises 
the artist to make his pallet by the ad. 
mixture of these with each other, and 
with a white and black. Meyer, in a dis- 
sertation read before the Academy of Ber- 
lin, follows up this recipe, and calculates 
that one twelfth of admixture ought to 
give name to a separate colour, in which 
case he would reckon ninety-one colours, 
as so many changes can be rung on these 
admixtures. 

Harmony of colouring is endangered 
by any violent contrasts. All caricature 
is in bad tastee Improbable lights, 
catching lights, any accidents of light, 
any uncommon illumination, especially 
if not accounted for within the picture, 
even a multiplicity of shines, gives a 
feeling of affectation, of insobriety, or 
flutter. 

Wilson, latterly so remarkable for 
harmony of colouring, in one of his early 
landscapes, the Niobe, has introduced an 
extravagance of cloud and cataract 
which disgusts, Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
in one of his storm-pieces, makes the 
wind blow from the same side of the 
landscape in which he places a rainbow ; 
this is rare in nature, and assists the 
violent mixture of gloom and splendor 
to offend. 

“ Drawing, says Diderot,* gives the 
form to beings, colouring gives them life, 
This is the divine breath which animates 
them. Only the masters of the art are 
judges of drawing, every body is a judge 
of colouring. We have no lack of good 
draftsmen, but we have few good coe 
lourists. It is the same in literature; 
there are a hundred cold loyicians for 
one great orator. Step into the work- 
shop of the artist. If you see him 
placing his colours very symmetrically 
on his pallet, and if a quarter of an 
hour has not confounded ail this order, 
pronounce him to be cold. He is fellow 
to the pedant, who gets upon his steps, 
takes down his author, copies the line 
he wants, and carries the book carefully 
back to its exact original place, and 
then sits down again to his desk. That’s 
not the gait of yenius. Ife who is alive 
to colour, has his eye on the canvas, 
his mouth a little open; he pants, his 

* Essais sur la Peiuture, 
3C2 } pallet 
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aliet isachaos. In this chaos he dips 
Pe pencil, and draws out of it the work 
of creation; the birds and their feathery 
lustre, the flowers and their velvet 
tinges, the serene blue of heaven, and 
the gray haze upon the waters. He 
rise —be draws back—and Casts from 
afar a roving glance on his work—he 
sits down again, and you will see the 
flesh born under his pencil; cloth, silk, 
distinctly forming, the grape mpening, 
the leaf withering.” aaa 

This is no doubt a portrait from indi- 
vidual nature, and probably of Chardin, 
who was the best colourist among the 
aitists of Diderot’s time and circle; 
yet, notwithstanding the eloquence of 
the passage, I much question the natural 
and necessary connexion between feel- 
ing and observation. Where there 1s 
feeling it will often break loose into pan- 
tomime; and probably the pathetic ex- 
ression of an Annibal Caracci cannot 
Re attained without it: but colouring is 
rather the fruit of attention than of 
sensibility, and is no doubt compatible 
with a stiller and more patient gesticu- 
Jation, 

The importance in prospect-painting 
of what may be called singleness, or 
unity, of scene, will be felt, when the 
term is sufficiently understood, The eye 
should always be supposed centered 
(1) on a given point of view, (2) fo- 
cussed to a given distance. Some paint- 
ers, as they proceed, shift sidewards the 
point of view, turning themselves suc- 
cessively toward that part of the land- 
scape on which they are at work; so 
that their landscapes would cut into per- 
pendicular strips, each having a separate 
point of sight. Mompert sometimes 
errs in this way, and violates the unity 
of scene. It is the proper way of palit. 
ing panoramas, or other screens in- 
tended for the decoration of a regular 
concave. 

Painted landscapes® are divided into 
close or open, accordingly as the eye is 
supposed to be focussed for seeing the 
foreground or the distance. In the close 
Jandscape the foreground must be ela. 
borate, and the distance indistinct: in 
the open landscape the forecround must 
be indistinet, and the distance elaborate. 

Fil nh vou der Neer has often erred 
agamet this principle, and focusses the 
eve both to his distances and to his 
fore ground. He was originally a painter 
of flowers; but, finding the demand for 
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that class of pictures insufficient, hg 
undertook landscapes, and finished hj 

ly the distances: he then made his 
hvsgptieil to consist of a trellis, or 4 
garden-hedge, in order that he might 
display his flower-painting, and to this 
also he focussed the eye ; exhibiting, in 
minute detail, every contiguous insect, 
This constitutes a violation of unity of 
scene, not sidewards, but depthwise, 

Lairesse thinks* it is mostly expedient 
to indicate, by what he calls a direction. 
post, the point of sight in a painted 
landscape. Place, says he, near the 
edge of your picture, a fragment of 
wall, or railing, which points as an 
index to the place where all the lines 
converge, 

There is an abbreviation of indication, 
which experienced artists acquire, and 
which may be classed asa part of co- 
louring. It consists in employing the 
simplest possible patches of hue which 
suffice to indicate the object intended, 
It is the reverse of painting in detail, 
The eye of an old man sees in this man- 
ner. Fewer rays, fewer traits, fewer 
particulars, reach his perception, than 
when the organ of sight had a juvenile 
sensibility; but his habits of vision 
enable him from fewer data to infer the 
precise forms he is viewing. Those who 
are accustomed to works of art, are 
often better “pleased with abbreviated 
indication, than with complete detail; 
but the multitude usually prefers finish- 
e work. The larger the scale on 
which the objects are painted, and the 
further off the painting is to be seen, 
the more allowable is rough-daubing. 
Scene-painters frequently attain in high 
perfection this brevity of indication, 
this stenographic colouring. 

The expediency of interrupting vision 
toward the edges of the picture, and of 
filling up the corners with dull and vagne 
objects, arises from the contormation of 
the eye, which observes distinctly only 
that circle in the middie of its ken. 
As this circle is a little narrowed above 
antl below by the disposition of the 
eyelids, an oval, longest horizontally, is 
the most natural form of picture; and, 
when the canvas has any other shape, 
the objects of attention afe still to be 
circumscribed within this oval, : 

Two masses of unequal illumination 
are usual in a painted prospect. tis 
better to illuminate the central mass, 
and to darken the encircling mass; 
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better to fling the sunshine into the 
midst of the landscape, and to leave 
obscure the foreground, side-screens, and 
upper sky; because the edges of the 
circle of vision, being comparatively in- 
distinct, are always less exposed to ob- 
servation, and may therefore better avoid 
to solicit attention. 

Let us next consider the work of the 
prospest-painter as a nucleus of asso- 


ciation. (To be continued. ) 
——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

N your Number of last June, there 

appears a paper, in which the writer 
seems convinced that animal food is by 
no means necessary for the sustenance 
of man; yet the use of flesh for food is 
sanctioned by Scripture ; and those who 
wish to repudiate the custom, must first 
assign a purpose for those animals in 
their wild state. I mean they must 
propose a method of disposing of them 
in such a manner that they do not pester 
society. Yet there are certain animals 
appropriated to the use of man which, 
I think, no one will scruple to pro- 
nounce superfluous in the strongest 
sense of the term. These are turtle, 
and, assuredly, it must inflict pain on 
every susceptible mind, to reflect on the 
sufferings endured by these harmless 
inoffensive creatures, some of which I 
lately witnessed in this neighbourhood. 
The turtles in question (a large number) 
were purchased for a yrand dinner given 
to the Duke of Wellington, at Burling. 
ton House: my curiosity attracted me to 
go and see them alive, or rather strug- 
gling with death. I observed a hole in 
each of their fins; and, on requesting to 
know their intent, I was told, (can you cre- 
ditit, Sir?) with the greatest imaginable 
indifference, with the most hard-hearted 
apathy, that “they are nailed down on 
their backs, by the fins, to the ship’s deck 
tn which they are imported.” Good God! 
how indescribable were my feelings; I 
asked nu more, but bave since regretted 
I did not ask * how long they remain in 
that state.” I have oft umes since asked 
myself, “why are dumb animals thus 
iuhumanly tortured?” and have inva: 
riably received for answer, ‘for no other 
purpose than to gratify the depraved, 
the vitiated, appetite of inhuman man.” 

ow Sir, if your correspondent will 
turn his lucubrations to this subject, L 
am persuaded he will insure the cordial 
Co-operation ofevery friend to humanity, 
‘a which class it is my ambition to sub- 
scribe myself, Samvet Luke. 
3 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, , 


F this be deemed worthy of insertion, 
you may expect further commuhi- 
cations of a similar nature, tending to 
furnish materials for a rational Grammar 
and Dictionary of the English language. 
I hope our language is not yet so co 
pe fixed, even by the Herculean la- 
ours of Dr. Johnson, as to be unalter. 
able. A Dictionary which has been 
pronounced a disgrace lo the English lan- 
guage, will not surely with wise men 
prevent its improvenrent ; and, if respec- 
table writers be induced by the follow. 
ing remarks, to set the example of sim- 
plifying and of rectifying our orthogra- 
phy, my object in writing will be tully 
answered. 
Ball’s Pond, 
July 19, 1814, 


James GILGHRIST. 





Orthographical Reform, or a rational 
- Method of Spelling the English Lane 
guage. 

English orthography is confessedly 
“attended swith much uncertainty aud 
perplexity,” which uncertainty and per- 
plexity may be easily removed. The 
letters f, /, and s, are sometimes doubled 
and sometimes put singly, ‘This 1s evi- 
dently a vicious caprice. These conso- 
nants should be uniformly pat doubly or 
singly. ‘he perplexity and uncertainty 
attending them, (1 mean to learners,) 
would be removed either way; but it 
would be more agreeable to analogy to 
treat them as other consonants, by put- 
ting them always single. 

Sometimes consonants are doubled 
when another syliable is assumed: as 
abet, abettor, begin, beginner, Xe 
This is a perplexing custom, which ought 
to be rectified and not perpetuated, 
Every change made upon the sign tends 
to make it more difficulily recognised, 
and to obscure its signification, 

All changes of letters in the same word 
ought to be avoided : thus—happy, hap- 
pier, happiest; merry, merrier, mernest ; 
say, said; pay, paid; lay, laid; accom 
pany, accompaniment, &c. should be 

happy, happyer, happyest; or- rather 
hapy, hapyer, kupyest; mery, meryer, 
meryest; say, sayed; pay, payed; lay, 
layed; accompany, accompanymnent, &c, 

As ictters should not be changed, so 
neither should they be omitted 10 the 
same words: thus—duly, truly, judg- 
ment, blamable, curable, lodging, &c. 
should be—duely, truely, Judgement, 

biameable, cureable, lodgeing, &c. 


There 
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There ought to be uniformity of spel- 
ling in the same syllable or word: as 





ent | ence | able jun] yf al | er in 

ay pe ible | in | ey | ile | or | en 
ar 
ard 


That double or treble spellings of the 
game syllable can serve only to perplex 
learners, must be evident at first sight ; 
end to retain them merely because the 
French or the Latins had them before us, 
would be to continue a bad practice for 
the sake of a bad precedent. The ter- 
minations ert, ence, able, un, y, al, er, 
@uglit to retained, and ant, ance, ible, in, 
ey, ile, or, ar, ard, discontinued ; because 
the former are already the most nume- 
rous in our writings and dictionaries, and 
because ent and ence can come alter any 
syllable without affecting the pronuncia- 
tion; whereas ance and ant would, accor- 
ding to analogy, require g and c to be 
sounded hard where they are usually pro- 
nounced soft ; as, regant, regancy, instead 
of regent, regency. 
It may be thought that able ought to 
be changed into able, especially after g 
and c soit: as convincible, tangible, &c.; 
but it seems better to preserve uniformity 
by writing convinceable, tangeable, or 
tuuchable. ‘The negative un, so intelli- 
gible to plain English eyes and ears, 
ought not to be supplanted by the Latin 
or French in. Besides the right of pre- 
occupancy and general usage, it has the 
claim of distinctness; for in, negative, 
both in Latin and French, is apt to be 
confounded by learners with in the pre- 
position, Had our writers shown re- 
spect for their own language rather than 
affectation of foreign idioms, they would 
have written unactive, uncupable, uncivil, 
ungrateful, unjustice, &c. 
The termination ey ought to disappear, 
leaving y alone; as—abby, not abbey; 
moay, not money; hony, not honey. 
The syllable ey, being expressive of the 
ei 

game sound as ay }, ought to be reserved 
ai 

for that purpose aione. 

As to al and ale it is unnecessary to say 
much, The lauer does not occur often, 
aud may be easy/y got rid of entirely, 

er 


or 
The syllables | 


ard 
tice. The first of tuem is the proper re. 
gular English termination expressive of 
agemt; sherever therefore an agent it 
implied we should write er, as facler, not 
for, When the noun expresses not 
cy, or is at least suffrrable, as fervor, 
&e.; for our, as fervour, ardour, 


deserve more no. 
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&c. should be avoided, According ts 
analogy ow expresses the sound of 

and should be employed only for that 
purpose. It may be remarked in Passing, 


that or (or er) yey termination 
not expressive of agency is hard] 
per. When the Lanes said emebente 
amat vir,) they spoke properly ; but w 
they said or wrote amor they wrote im. 
properly, for no vir was implied; and 
this absurdity could not have taken place 
but for their absurd notion that every 
neun must necessarily be of some gender, 
The terminations ar and ard are cor 
ruptions imported from France, There 
are so few of them that they may be easi- 
ly sent over the water again, 
Should be written begger; drunkard, 
drunker, or rather drinker ; dotard, doter, 


&c. 
The prefixes ant cause much pet. 


plexity in our orthography. The last 
might be safely dismissed as a useless su. 
pernumerary, or rather as a mischievous 
idler. The Englisbman is as honest a fel- 
low, at least in the matter of language, as 
ever borrowed of neighbours ; for he wears 
every thing that he borrows from abroad 
Just as it comes over, without altering itin 
the smallest to suit the taste and fashion 
of his country, It is to be wished indeed 
that he had not been so willing to appear 
piebald, lke an harlequin, borrows 
ing fantastic patches from his neighbours 
to make himself a coat of many colours: 
nay he has not only frequently borrowed 
without necessity, but has often received 
hack his own home-made stuff, somewhat 
altered by foreign fingers, fancying it orl- 
ginal manufacture. 

It is really mortifying to perceive the 
rage which yet prevails for French spel- 
lings and pronunciations of English 
words, Why must we prefer the French 
in to ourown un, or en to in? [snot 
indow, indure, ingrave, &c. preferable to 
endow, endure, engrave, &c.? In has 
A separate distinct meaning of its own, 
but en has no separate distinct meaning 
of its own in the English language. lt 
this be not sufficient reason for prefering 
(or, if it must be, preferring) in to em, It IS 
Vain to give reasons. , 

Our writings and dictionarys seem ¢00 
lavish of the final e. When necessary to 
soften g and c, or to lengthen a preceding 
vowel, it should be affixed; as, ranges 
mince, mate, male, babe, &c.; but 
when not requisite for either of these pul 
poses it is whole/y superfluous. Gi", 
lov, glimps, are in every point of view 
preferable to give, love, glimpse. : 

All varietys of spellings not expressive 
of different meanings are nuisances to - 
4 
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ent rid of, not excellencys to be preserved ; 
thes, 


flinch slack fat 
tod blench to4 slacken toy fatten 
blanch slake batten 


peak break bag 
*\ beak aq brack aq poke 
peck breach pouch 
pick , tod P8 
©% peach 1 applied fi- bouge 
impeach guratively 


The cause of such varietys must be 
evident to every one who has attended 
to the organs of speech, or to the diversi- 
tys of spellings and pronunciations among 
the illiterate. One of the true uses of 
dictionarys is to prevent, hot to perpe- 
tuate, useless or perplexing varietys of 
spelling and pronunciation. I know some 
people think they enrich language, as they 
suppose an excessive issue of bank-notes 
enriches the country. They prefer show 
to substance—they are willing to be rich 
in words and poor in meanings, having 
many signs for few significations; and 
therefore will cheerfully excuse me for 
not attempting to influence them by ar. 
guments or reasons, 

Such spellings as tend to conceal the 
meaning of words, their origin, or the 
family to which they belong, ought to be 
avoided, Thus, 


appear] [appear 
apparent appearent 
apparition appearition 
bottle bottle 
builer bottler 
or botl 
botiler 
cavalier Nebel 
dijeiie: | chevalier 
chivalry chevalry 
dear } dear 
darling . should ; dearlin 
drop _be < drip : 
tod drip drip 
dribble dripel 
drivel 
flower flower 
flourish | flowerish 
florist flowerist 
gird 
girdle | vird 
gut girdl 
girth | girter 
garter 








I fearthat I have already exceeded due 


wena and must therefore not proceed 
ther, 


Ti ° 
0 the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
‘SIR, 
N your number for this month, (p. 43,) 
> * ev advert to the introduction of 
‘2 and to the cause of its beceming a 





fashionable folly, I had long wondered 
that the custom of taking snuff regularly, 
@ custom apparently so absurd and unnas 
tural, should have been so long prevalent, 
and have become so permanent. As @ 
mere fashion, it would have been ephe- 
meral, and would have been confined te 
the votaries of fashion ; but it has become 
a fixed habit, and is equally attractive te 
the fops of Paris, aud to the cold inha. 
bitauts of Edinburgh. Ic is true, that ie 
is used as a fashion elsewhere, but ie 
chiefly exists, as a custom, amongst the 
French and the Scotch; and it occurs ta 
me, that it is not unlikely that this use of 
it amongst them may be referable to a 
cause more sufficient, and more likely te 
have produced it, than mere fashion, 
Not using it myself, lL am not very com. 
petent to decide upon its effects; but E 
Should imagine, that the constant use of 
it may be a pretty geod antidote to the 
odour which may be expected to arise 
when the words “ Wha wants me,” in 
Edinburgh, and “ En bas,” in Paris, are 
heard! In London, perhaps the moss 
cleanly city in the world, we happily 
know little of practices so nasty and so 
offensive ; it may therefore be a necessary 
explanation of my allusion to observe, 
that, in Paris, the contents of a certaia 
utensil are regularly emptied into the 
streets from the windows of the houses, 
which are six or seven stories high, and 
each floor of which is separately occu- 
pied: aud that in Edinburgh, not exactly 
this, but something like this, takes place. 
May not, therefore, the universal prace 
tice amongst the Edinburghers and Pa- 
risians, of taking snuff, have been orie. 
ginally adopted by them as a necessary 
defence against the stenches which mus£ 
constantly prevail in cities where clean- 
liness is so little practiced as it must be 
when these libations to the goddess Cloe 
acina are thus publicly poured forth? 
Kentish- Town, Aug. 11,1814. H. 
. Ea 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the svaTe of MENDICITY in the MBq 
TROPOLIS; by MATTHEW MARTIN, Esq. 
MONG the grants made by parlias 
A ment fur the year 1813, ‘is one of 
6161. 13s. to Matthew Martin, esq. of 
Poet’s Corner, Westminster, towards the 
expences of carrying into effect a plan 
for enquiring into the state of the mene 
dicity in the metropolis. , 
The plan of Mr. Martin becomes 18 
consequence a just object of publie 
curiosity, independent of the iter. 
esting and important subject of his la. 
bours, and some account of it meriisa place 
in a miscellany of general circulation, 
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It appears that Mr. Martin, who is a 
gentleman of patriotic and benevolent 
character, began this enquiry with the sep- 
port of government, vader the sanction 
ef the Duke of Portland and Lard Pel- 
ham; bot the complicated nature and 
extent of the misery, hich was the sub- 
ject of his researches, and the consequent 
difficulties which he encountered in his 
endeavours to reduce bis observations to 
such a form as to explain the matter 
with a suitable degree of perspicuity and 
force, prevented hin from submitting a 
report to Lord Pelham til lately. 

Io or about the year 1796, he come 
menced an enquiry tuto the circumstances 
ef beggars in the metropolis; being led 
to suppose, that the general obloquy 
passed upon this despised though nume- 
sous class of society, was in many in- 
siances unjust. When about three hun- 
dred paupers had attended, the under- 
taking becoming somewhat too arduous 
and expensive to be carried on without 
further assistance, he was induced to so- 
het the support of government. Lis 
wishes being represented to the society 
for bettering the condition and encreasing 
the comforts of the poor, a deputation of 
some of its members, of which Mr. M. 
was one, waited upon the Duke of Port- 
dand, to explain the nature of the design, 
which he encouraged, and in conse- 
quence Mr. M. received the necessary 
pecuniary assistance for carrying it on. 
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the othice, he cau-ed tickets to be printed, 
and above 6000 were disposed of at the 
price of 3. each, for the purpose of 
being distributed to beyvars, who were 
admitted to the office on shewing such 
tickets, and received the value, and fre- 
Quentiy more. Thus a sipall fund was 
raised, of which the paupers had the 
benefit in return for the accounts which 
they gave of themselves; and the uckcts 
bemy lettered anid numbered, and reyis- 
tered when disposed vf, served as clues 
i particular cases, wiere required, to 
. Crass L 

® Of home parishes ; inclusive of about 

&. Of distant parishes; inclusive ot 
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To induce the paupers to attend at: 


Total parochial children, about 
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assist the donors in tracing the hi 
of the parties on whom they were be 
stowed, 

In a little more than seven months, 
2000 examinations were taken; in the 
course of which time, above 600 other 
persons attended with tickets, who, 
though paupers, did not confess them. 
selves to be beggars; and therefore in 
strictness were not considered as proper 
objects of the enquiry ; and accordingly 
their cases were not Critically noted in 
like manner with the cases of beggars 
but the value of the tickets was allowed, 

The superintendance was gratuitous ; 
and from the result of the enquiry it ap. 
pears, that there are two principal classes 
of beggars—parochial and non-pard- 
chial; each class being subject to some 
Variations ; Viz. 

Crass I, . Parochial. 

a. Of home parishes; within the me 
tropolis, and ten miles round, ) 

b. Of distant parishes: ‘more than 
ten miles from the metropolis. 

Crass Il. Non-parochial. 

a. Irish, 

b. Scotch. 

c. Foreign, &c. 

The column of home parishes in the 
summary of the 2000 cases, states 750; 
that of distant parishes 336; to which 
two descriptions, the amount of the co- 
lumn of uncertain parishes, being 140, 
may with sufficient accuracy, be seve- 
rally and proportionately added; and 
thus the former description would be 


advanced to about & . 847 
and the latter to about - - 379 


Total Parochial about 1226 
and the-numbers of Irish, Scotch, and 
foreign, taken as per summary, with the 
addition of 3096 for the children con- 
nected with the 2000 cases, and classed 
accordingly, and respect being had in 
such classification to the 140 cases of 
uncertain parishes, would amount ( 
nearly, 


Parochial Individuals. 


1584 children, about . . . 2@31 
9. Ge i «as ches Se 
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i Total parocinal individuals, about ee ; . 5099 
| Crass IL, Non-Parochial Individuals. = 38 
es in D » 4 ndividuals. 
t b. oon spent erase 1091 children, about . . . 1770 
/ , . . . . : i ) 
: @. Fore:gn;inclusiveof . . . ; a a Sy a Tait 1a, 9 
Total nomparochial chi'd 
wdren, about 2. 1993 —_aee 
Tota! ben-paroclual individuals, about .., ‘ ee a Ai 1907 
Total children on th “- 
otal child € 2000 cases, about S 
Total wdividua! ie: a 5096 
veduals On the 2000 cases,abomt =. «0 ec ee 8 * 
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It is not much to be wondered at 
that there should be found amongst beg- 


gars a disposition to oppose a plan of 
inquiry into their circumstances; or that 
many of them should prefer the more 
simple inode of soliciting relief, without 
exposing their Characters to the risk of 
eritical examination; but, probably, such 
persons may not always be the most de- 
serving or the most necessitous. 

The numbers of those who accepted 
the tickets, and the thankfulness which 
they commonly expressed, may be const- 
dered as proof of beggary being, in many 
euses, the effect of misfortune, rather than 
of choice; of the want of means, rather 
than the want of will to maintatn them- 
wives; and the summary may seem to 
favour the same persuasion; for the 
number of men is considerably smaller 
than that of women ; and of single women 
Jess than the married. Men are stronger 
than women, have more resources, and 
are better able to provide for themselves 
than women are; and single women are 
more eligible for service than married, 
and have usually only themselves to 
maintain, The greater number of wi- 
dows may in some measure be accounted 
for, by their being frequently more ad- 
vanced in life, and having in many cases 
children to provide for. 

Finally, if it can be proved, as I think 
it clearly may, that even industry itself 
caunot in all cases oppose an effectual 
barrier against beggary, and that paro- 
chial in like inanner with non-parochial 
poor are liable to fall into it; it is mae 
nilest, that there ought to be a cénsider- 
able degree of cautious discrimination in 
respect to these wretched objects. An 
enquiry therefore, into the circumstances 
of beggars, the causes of their distress, 
and their characters, should seem a ne. 
cessary preliminary before judgment be 
passed upon them; and mt was under 
the impression of this idea that the 
enguiry has been commenced and car- 
ried on, 

It may appear extraordinary that the 
Parochial poor should be found to furnish 
wove one half of the general mass of 

eagars in the metropolis; there are how- 
ever (wo causes particularly affecting the 
Parochial poor, which have doubtless 
contributed to reduce many of them toa 
state of beguary ; viz. 
: 1. The practice generally prevailing in 
the metropolis, of refusing relief to pau- 
P€rs out of the workhouse: and, 
For 6000 grown persous at 6d. a da 
inclusive - 


$288 children, at 34. a day each, clothes inclusive - 


as 
Mout 15,08 


238 individuals, at a gross annual expense of about 
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2. The want of a provision by law, to 
direct in particalar cases, adequate relief 
to parochial poor, not resident within 
the limits of their legal settlements. 

But there are also other general causes, 
from the operation of which paupe-. of 
all the descriptions specified, whether 
parochial or non-parochial, have gradus 
ally declined into a state of common begs 
gary; such as the want of regular ene 
ployment; voluntary idleness, or deline 
quency; Vicious habits and debts cons 
tracted at public houses; the purchase of 
articles of prime necessity by retail at 
little shops, and if may be apprehended 
often dehcient in weight and qnantitys 
and of bad quality, and debts incurred im 
consequence; the custom of pawning 
their clothes; the difitculty or impossis 
bility of laying by a weekly sami soffis 
cient to discharge the expense of lodging} 
sickness ; and the fraudulent and oppres 
sive cunduct of others, in holding back 
their dues, cheating them of their pros 
perty, &c. 

Such are the causes which introduce 
beggary; the nature of the evil is too 
well kriown; but it would moreover be 
particularly desirable to gain some ges 
neral idea as to its extent; both in rea 
spect to the average number of London 
begvars, and the gross amount of the 
sums annually extorted from the publie 
by their importanities. 

It seems improbable, though the cire 
culation of the tickets was extensive, 
that more than one-third (if so many) of 
the beggars of the metropolis should have 
applied at the office in so short a space 
of time as seven months; and especially 
ds those tickets were principally disposed 
of in the west end of the town. It is 
also notorious that many of the professt« 
oval beggars, as well as others, who from 
a sense of shame or of guilt, wished to 
avoid a strict enquiry into their charac. 
ters, did nut present themselves at the 
office. He therefore estimates the float- 
ing mass, as generally (in winter esper 
cially) equa! ta 6000, which number, with 
the addition of children, and proportioned 
in like manner as before mi respect to 
the 2000 cases, would amount to about 
15,288 individaals. 

“ The gross amount of the sums anntte 
ally extorted from the public by their ime 
portunitiés” cannot be computed at a 
lower estimate than what is absolutely 
necessary for the maintenance of such @ 
body of people, although in beggary. 


y each, lodgings and clothes 


- . £54,750 0 © 
0 0 
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In suggesting a plan for remedy, Mr. 
Martin thinks he shall not find it neces- 
sary to propose the erection of extensive 
and costly buildings, or other heavy 
charges of establishment; it being his 
aim, instead of augmenting, considerably 
to reduce the expenses of the public, on 
account of the poor. But, in a case of 
such magnitude, composed of an infinite 
number of lesser evils, such a regular 
establishment would be peculiarly neces- 
sary, as should be competent to inves- 
tigate and redress the grievance; and, in 
order to insure the success of any plan 
for general relief, and prevention of beg- 
gary, it would be requisite to obtain the 
sanction of legislative authority. 

The relief to parochial poor should 
primarily be derived from, or ultinately 
refunded by, their parishes. Parochial 
beggars of home parishes may in the 
first instance be remanded to the officers 
of their respective parishes. And thus 
according to the calculation about 2541 
principals, and 4152 children, or in all 
6693 individuals, might speedily be dis- 
posed of, with a reduction of annual ex- 
pense in alms-giving of about 42,1301. 
2s. 6d. according to the before-mention- 
ed computation: and the parish officers, 
being eased of the irregular applications 
of casual poor, would have more leisure 
and more money to bestow on their own, 

The disposal of beggars of distant pa- 
rishes would be somewhat more slow; 
but may gradually be provided for, though 
not properly by the parish officers; bes 
@ause it might create a jealousy in the 
minds of the officers in the country to 
have an expense, possibly considerable, 
mncurred at the discretion of the parish 
officers in town, and the burthen thrown 
wpon them, Some particular regulations 
should therefore be adopted, with respect 
to beggars of this description, not perina- 
nently chargeable to the institution, And 
thus about 1137 principals, and 1467 
children, or in all about 2604 individuals 
more, may be gradualiv removed, with a 
further annual saving of about 17,068). 
6s. 3d. The total annual saving which 
may be effected by removal of about 8678 
principals, and 5610 children, or 9297 
parochial individuals, about 59,1981, 
8s. Od. 

By proper disposal of parochial beg- 
gers, none but the non-parochia!l would 
remain permanently chargeable to the 
funds of the institution; and, instead of 
an annual expence of 97,1261. 10s. the 
eomputauion would be reduced to about 

37 .923'. 1s. 4d. But this ts not all ; for 
in every plan for relief of the poor, it 
howlu eoustauily be kept in mind that 
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industry is the appointed source (though 
too little adverted to) from whence t 
should primarily derive their mainte. 
nance, 

It appears that a very considerable 
part of the non-parochial beggars of Lon. 
don are Irish and Scotch. Many 
sons of either description may be mos 
properly sent back; und, for the relief of 
such as should state to a magistrate suf. 
ficient reasons for staying here, some 
means may possibly be devised of deriving 
a supply from those countries; and this, 
if practicable, would be a very material 
saving indeed, of an average annual ex 
pense whilst in beggary of 

Irish, about ° ° 33,520 18 Q 
Scotch, about . - 3,189 3 9 





Average Total, about . 36,709 17 6 

The three points of primary importance 
for the well-being of the poor are religie 
ous and moral instruction, employment, 
and a reasonable supply of wholesome 
food and fuel, And in addition thereto, 
other subordinate modes of relief may be 
successfully called in aid; such as the 
providing them with decent and comfort 
able clothing and lodgings; the affording 
them medical assistance in cases of sick- 
ness and lying-in ; and the procuring for 
them a greater facility of obtaining legal — 
advice when injured in respect to their 
personal rights or property by the oppret 
sion of others. 

In the first 50 cases the following ap- 
peared to be the cause of distress of 3% 

Loss of husband, and debts, 

Sickness. 

Palsy. 

Bad eyes. 

Discharged, incapable. 

Husband run over by waggom, 

Sickness and want of work. 

Sickness and rheumatism. 

Pawning, robbery, and fire, 

Husband abroad, 

Age and incapability. 

Age—wrist dislocated. 

Husband’s sickness, 

Death of husband. 

Family sickness and want of work. 

Hurt by accident. 

Illness and bad legs. 

Husband wounded and dischargede 

Want of work. 

lil conduct of second husband. 

Man married before. 

Hard times. 

ae of work. 

liness. Dispensary patient. 

Sickness of bobenll : Daughter blind, 

Want of work. 

Loss of husband. 

Loss of ditto. Want of works 

Paralytic. Age, 


Age 
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inability. 

ere husband ruptared, 

Hasband’s illness. 

Sickness and rheumatism. 

Husband lost his right hand. 

Husband's accident and illness. 

Husband discharged—want of work. 

Jilness for 21 weeks. 

Sick child and want of work. 

Summary of 2000 cases of paupers, ex- 
amined at the Mendicity Enquiry Office : 

192 men AP 
sn08 womet 3096 children, 

Of the women 127 were single, 1,100 
married, 531 widows. Of the 2000, 679 
were Irish, 65 Scotch, 30 foreigners. 

It is impossible to avoid feeling a strong 
Interest in the pursuits of Mr. Martin, 
and wishing success to his beneficent la- 
bours and uscful plans. 

Jan, 1, 1814. 

——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

N a former letter I recommended the 
destroying of the Insect that preys on 
the apple blossoms, by means of electri 
city. A gentleman, a censtant writer in 
the Agricultural Magazine, says, that he 
fumigates his apple-trees in the autumn, 
and has always good crops of fruit from 
them. As the parent insect lays its egg 
in the scales of the bud in autumn, fumi- 
gating the trees then will prevent the in- 
sect from coming near those trees that 
are fumigated, and prevention is always 
better than remedy. It would be of 
great benefit to all those that have or- 
chards, if the insects that prey on the 
blossoms and leaves could be destroyed, 
or prevented from making their depre- 
dations; the evil from these creatures is 
now become very alarming, and will con- 
tinually increase if some means are not 
deviced for their destruction. Notonly the 
blossoms, but the leaves of whole or- 
chards have been-this season. entirely 

destroyed by insects, 
_ Thave made some observations on the 
isect that preys on the apple blossoms. 
1 examined some blossoms that appeared 
decaying, (many appeared as if burut by 
lightning, which were those that the insects 
had entirely destroyed by preying on 
their Juices ;) and J found in each, in the 
middle of the blossom, out of sight, a 
caterpillar of a greenish colour. I put 
several of them into a bottle, and tied a 
_ cloth over the mouth of it; and in a 
oa days they had passed from the cater- 
oe to the pupa, and from thence to 
br Maso or perfect state, and were be- 
me brisk little flies, of about one- 


fghthof aninchin length, The flyhadan 


inflexible proboscis, or trunk, half the 
length of its body, a little bent towards 
the breast. I could discover no mouth, 
so it must receive its food by the 
trunk; it had two club-shaped palpi, or 
feelers; its eyes convex like other insects, 
with a great many lens in each; it had 
six legs with two joints in each, termie 
nated with a single claw. It had four 
elytra or wings, the superior ones are 
Crustaceous, and when shut form a 
Straight suture down the back, so of 
course it belongs to the Coleoptera, or first 
class of insects, The superior wings have 
also a great number of dark spots run- 
ning in lines down the whole length of 
the wings,which are covered thinly witha 
yellowish hair; the inferior wings are 
membranous. The body, when magnified, 
much resembles the bee in colour, 

It appeared very beautiful when highly 
magoified with a good light. 

Cuarces Hatt. 
Ansty, near Blandford, Dorset. 
August 20, 1814. 
=< 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


A concise account of the PUBLIC ESTA 
BLISHMENTS for EDUCATION Gf GE- 
NEVA; extracted from a LETTER written 
by an ENGLISH TRAVELLER (0a FRIEND 
in LONDON; dated GENEVA, AUGUST, 
1814. 

N this little corner of the world, so 

much favoured by nature, there are 
striking advantages which have frequently 
attracted the attention of travellers, and 
which our countrymen have duly ape 
preciated, 

Amongst the valuable institutions 
which have at all times distinguished 
Geneva, and boldly resisted even the 
overwhelming torrent of the French re- 
volution, the eye of the philosopher and 
of the philanthropist rests with peculiar 
pleasure on the system of PUBLIC EDU- 
caTrIon followed in that city. 

Asin your last letter you expressed a 
desire of finding some situation on the 
Continent, where you might place your 
son to learn the French language, and 
pursue at the same time a course of clase 
sical education, I imagine you will pe- 
ruse with some interest the following pare 
ticulars which I have collected respecting 
the School of Geneva, You will find, 
that I have taken some trouble to pro- 
cure, on the spot, from frequent inter. 
course with men of letters, every infore 
mation respecting this interesting subject, 
Indeed, I soon felt, on my arrival at 
Geneva, that much was to be gained by 
cultivating the society of its inhabitants 
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in their own way, and I shortly became a 
complete Genevois. I owl I rather 
avoided the frequent dinner-parties of my 
countrymen; bet I have had no reason 
to repent of it. Our habits of society 
gre very good a’ home ; but, transplanted 
in a foreign soil, they often serve only to 
prevent us from seeing and enjoying the 
new objects presented to our view, No 
one is, you well know, more jealous than 
I am of our old English customs, I had 
almost said our prejudices; but [am at 
presenta traveller, and, unul T revisit my 
native shores, [am determined to be an 
Englishman ouly at the bottom of my 
heart. 

Now to proceed with the object of 
my letter, I should first inform you, that 
the system of public education at Ge- 
neva, is divided into three distinct de- 
partments—the studies of childhood, those 
of adolescence, and the proféssional stu- 
dies, which lead to the several vocations 
of divinity, law, or physic. 

The first departinent, somewhat si- 
milar to our public schools at Westmin- 
ster or Eton, is distinguished from the 
two others by the appellation of College, 
Jt is intrusted to the care of eleven ‘mas- 
ters, called Régens, all men of respec- 
tability, and chosen with peculiar care ; 
yet at the same time subjected to the 
Superintendance ofa Rector, a Principal, 
and the Academy of Professors, 

The pupils do not reside in the college, 
but remain the greatest part of the day 
there, either at their lessons or at play, 
but always under the eve of their mas- 
ters, who make a point of being present 
in the play-ground during the intervals 
of recreation, Children are usually sent 
there froin the age of 5 or 6 years, and 
generally quit it at 14 or 15. Dering 
this period, they are successively taught 
reading, writing, orthography, arithme- 
tic, and the elements of Greek, Latin, 
and mathematics. They alsovo through 
an elementary course of ge graphy and 


history. Retigi Us INStructian regularly 
accompanigs the other branches of 
Quition, 


The calleve is divided into nine classes, 
or forms, each class having a s€parate 
and commodious school-ro: im, on the 
ground floor, so as to occupy the two 
sides ofa quadrangle; the Upper part of 
the building is laid out in apartments for 
the uve of the Principal, or general jne 
Spector; and for the Public Library of 
the erty. 

. The scholars generally remain a year 
n each class, but no one ts porn itted to 
ve bis form until he is fuuad to have 
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made sufficient improvement in ittobe 
romoted to a higher one. 

Here neither the custom of Sagging, 
nor the punishment of flogging, so 
common in our schools, are at all 
known; and, if evér masters are obliged 
to have recourse to any corporeal pus 
nishment, a few strokes of a cane, or the 
flat ruler, are the utmost extent of the 
chastisement; and even those age but 
very seldom resorted to. From the 
earliest infancy, the grand stimulus em. 
ployed is EMULATION; and among the 
various methods, by means of which it is 
excited, I have particularly admired the 
following. Every pupil has in the hands 
of the master an account of his good or 
bad conduct, which remains constantly 
open, and is kept, according to Star 
blished rules, with the most rigorous 
justice. In one column, every act of 
application or good conduct is marked 
down by certain figures, the number of 
which is proportioned to the degree of 
commendation deserved; in an opposite 
column, every degree of blame 1s like, 
wise registered; and at the end of the 
week these accounts are summed up and 
balanced, which of course is followed 
with a propertionate degree of praise or 
censure. Twice every year, prizes of good 
conduct are publicly distributed accord, 
ing to the collected evidence of the 
weekly lists. At the same time,talent and 
brilliant success also receive their reward, 
Towards the close of every academic year, 
generally in the beginning of June,the pro 
fessors propose exercises to each class, pror 
portioned to their respective abilities, an 
prizes are adjudged by the academy 
the best scholars, according to certain 
slow and solemn forms, and. with all the 
attention and impartiality that could be 
required in an affair of the highest ime 
portance. The prizes are distributed 
soon after, on the day called the day of 
promotion, which immediately precedes 
that on which those scholars who are 
found properly qualified are admitied 
lato a higher class, On this occasion 4 
grand academic solemnity is celebrated 
in the cathedral church, which 1s indeed 
considered as a public féte of great nae 
tonal importance, and is attended by 
the whole of the learned and public bo- 
dies, magistracy, clergy, all in their robes, 
aud crowds of citizens of every deserip- 
tien. There is in this ancient, classical, 
and_national ceremony, something awful 
and affecting, even to a stranger. 
tunately happened to be at Geneva at 
this interesting period. It was on Mote 
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a lapse of two and twenty years, passed 
in revolutionary storms, Or under foreiga 
voke, the happy and peaceful inhabitants 
=f Geneva, at last restored to indepen- 
dence and to their antique laws, seemed 
to hail that day with more than usual 
exsultation; aud from an early hour the 
whole population crewded all the avenues 
of the college and of the town-hall, and 
filled the cathedral church of St. Peter. 
The magistrates, the clergy, and the pro. 
fessors of the University, and every fo- 
reigner of any note who happened to be 
in the town or its environs, having met 
in the great council-room, éame out and 
arranged themselves in state to see the 
youthful procession pass. It was then 
ene o'clock. Bands of music were play. 
ing—the whole of the national guard 
were under arms—the brave Swiss troops 
from Frybourg and Soleure, which gar- 
risoned the town on duty, lined the 
street. The juvenile cortege appeared— 
each class Jed by its master—all dressed 
in the neatest manner—all expressing on 
their open and cheerful countenances joy 
and pleasure, and walking two and two 
to the sound of music. I counted nearly 
seven hundred. A new scene awaited 
us in the church, when, to the loud peals 
of the organ, the deep tone of the bells, 
and the beating of the drums, and the 
bands of music, were united the enthu- 
siastic greetings of the multitude which 
filed the aisles and the galleries of the 
cathedral, On the entrance of the ma- 
gistrates and the clergy, recollection of 
old tunes and of past happiness, and an- 
ticipation of future enjoyments, filled 
every heart, and tears of joy flowed withe 
out restraint. To this effusion of sensi- 
bility succeeded an impressive silence, 
when the senior clergyman of the city, 
(the Rev. Professor Picor) rase, and, 
with his usual pathos and eloquence, 
made a short prayer adapted to the oc. 
casion; for Religion at Geneva is, and al- 
Ways was considered as the ouly firm 
prop of the state, aud its sacred rites in- 
variably sanctify ail public festivals, 

The names of those who had deserved 
prizes were next loudly proclaimed, and 
eighty-eight. silver medals were distri- 
buted to them by the first magistrate, 

f. Lucu, a man of rare merit and 
abilities, a finn and undaunted patriot, 
Whose health had suffered so matesially 
faim anxiety in his country’s cause, that 

was obliged to be conveyed in a chair 
to his seat in the cathedral, and felt al- 
Most overpowered by the irresistible ef- 
fects of this scene, 


Alter she distribution of the prizes, a 
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very neat speech was made hy one of the 
elder boys. ‘The subject was one of ne- 
tional interest, it was the restoration of 
the Republic—and it gave rise to some 
striking allusions and passages which 
were loudly applauded. The rector of 
the academy, (Professor Boissier,) made 
a speech on pudlic spirst. The learned 
Professor Pict followed, and, with the 
elegance of diction, and the perspicuity 
of expression so peculiar to him, delivered 
A most interesting discourse on the coa- 
nexion of genuine philosophy with relic 
gion. A younger professor, but of greas 
celebrity in the literary world, Mr, Sa- 
MONDE made a very eloquent speech on 
the philosopay of history. Some pathetie 
addresses by the rector, and a prayer by 
Mr. Picor, concluded the ceremony. 
At five o’clock we adjourned to the great 
council room, where nearly one hundred 
and sixty pe:sons partook of a handsome 
coilation, 

I hope the interest I felt in this scene 
will plead my excuse for this dutle dip 
gression, which is at the same time 
closely connected with the subject of ubig 
letter. —I shall now proceed. 

Alter having completed these elemen- 
tary studies, those boys. who are designed 
for some mechanical profession or teadesn@ 
longer attend public instrucuon, but ime 
mediately devote their time to their ree 
spective pursuits. They generaliy fore 
get the little they knew. of Greek and 
Latin, but they retain for life the ortho. 
graphy aud grammatical knowledge of 
their own language, aod a peculiar ene 
largement of ideas which has aften been 
reinarked to distinguish the lawer classes 
of Geuevese, and whicivis with reason ate 
tribuied to the first outhne of ciassical 
education [ have just described, 

The department of the stucdies of Adoe 
lescence is exclusively entrusted to the 
professors, who occupy the highest sta. 
tion-tn the academy, and preside over 
the several branches of vpublic education, 

This department, which in some meae- 
sure corresponds with our colleges at 
Cambridge and Oxford, 13 subdivided 
into different classes, called Auditoires, 
farming an entire new school, where the 
students are. treated as young men, and 
no other restraint is nposed on them, 
than a due regard ta decorum and pro. 
priety of conduct. 

Besides those who are intended for 
the learned professions, there are many 
others w ho, without any professional 
views, pass through the studies of this 
department, merely for the purpose of 
acquiring a liberal education, But no 
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ene is admitted as a student in the Au- 
ditoires, without having regularly passed 
through the lower school, or having une 
dergove a public examination, ; 

All the courses of lectures begin on 
the first Tuesday in August, and conunue 
summer and winter, with the interven. 
tion of several vacations, which, taken 
enilectively, amount to between four and 
five monthis in the year. 

The studies in this department lase 
four years; the two fir-t years are de- 
voted to Belles Lettres ; the two last to 
the diferent branches of PAilosophy. 

In the first mentioned period, the 
elassical studies are divided among five 

rofessors, who lecture on Sophocles and 
ae Horace, Tacitus, and 
Juvenal; on general Literature and Histo- 
ry; and lastly, the elementary part of ma. 
matics and moral philosophy, ( Phi:oso- 

hie rationnelie. ) 

During the second period, five profes. 
bors divide amongst themselves the se- 
veral branches of philosophical science, 
viz. Mathematics, Paysics, Experimental 
Philosophy, Chemistry, and Moral Pii- 
losophy. 

I attended some of these public lec- 
tures, and I was peculiarly struck with 
the advantages ansing from the daily 
examination of the pupils; tor the pros 
fessors mnake a point, at the beginning of 
each meeting, of putting questions to the 
students on the subjects of the preceding 
lesson, This wise custom, too much neg- 
lected in our schools, ts here atiended 
with the most beneficial effects, the 
Masters being easily enabled to form a 
correct judginent oft the capacity, atten. 
tion, and improvement of the pupils, as 
hkewise of the de ficiences or success of 
their Own method eo! teaching. 

Emulation is stil at ths period the 
grand stimulus resorted to; there are no 
prizes given as inthe lower schools, but 
there 18 an anaval public examination 
from which no one is exempted, and the 
result of which determines, without ap. 
peal, the progress of the student in his 
neademical career; so that the ambition 
of shining on this eventful day, and 
the dread of a public mortification, are 
inducements to application which pros 
duce the most remarkable effects, 

I should also teil vou, that all these 
Jectures are opened to the public; but, 
m case any of our young Countrymen 
should feel a wish to attend them for a 
year or two, [ would advise them by ail 

beans to enter themselves as regular 
dents, by undergoing the previous ex- 
‘auious required, which take place 








on the first Monday in August, or the 
third Monday in November, They would 
then reap the very great benefit of the 
daily interrogatories above mentioned, 
and would feel themselves under a more 
peculiar obligation to regular attendance; 
otherwise they are only admitted ag 
visitors. 

The studies, above-mentioned, gene. 
rally occupy the student till the age of 
about eighteen, at which period, if he 
intends to belong to any of the learned 
professions, he strikes into either of the 
paths which lead tu the study of Divinity, 
Law, or Physic; every pupil, afier having 
completed his course of philosophy, bee 
ing admissible as a student to any of 
these professions. 

Divinity.—Five professors lecture on 
the Oriental languages, Sacred Eloquence, 
Ecclesiastical History, Mural and Doginae 
tical Theology. 

Law.—Vhe study of Law will probably 
henceforth be confined to that of the 
Roman law, and the edicts of Geneva, 
which are in most points derived from 
the Roman law, 

It is requisite to have followed either 
of these courses ef studies for four years, 
in order to be admitted to ordination as 
minister of the church, or to a degree as 
barrister, or advocate, which leads to the 
highest places in the magistracy; and, to. 
wards the conclusion of the fourth year, 
all students, especially young divines, 
are subjected to the most strict examis 
nations, 

The School of Medicine is but a 
recent institution at Geneva. Four 
provessors are appointed to give lecturea 
on the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
on Anatomy and Surgery, on Pharmacet 
tic Chemistry, and on Zoology, 

No degrees have hitherto been cone 
ferred in medicine, but there is every 
reason to expect that this schvol, which, 
as yet, Considers itself but as preparatory 
to University studies, may, at no very dise 
tant period, attain a distinguished rank 
among the Universities of tie Continent. 

. [ ought not to omit, amongst the va- 
rious studies opened to all ranks at Ge- 
neva, the most important of all, that of 
RELIGION 5 and, let it be said to the ho- 
nor of that little state, religion is made & 
concern of the greatest consequence, and 
leaves in the minds and the hearts of all 
the most profound impressions. There 
are, in every parish, schools called Cale- 
chising Schools, (Ecoles des  Catéchue 
menes) under the paternal and atrentive 
Care of the clergy, where the youth of 
both sexes are separately taught she di- 

ying 
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eine truths of religion, and are duly pres 

ared for admission to the holy commu. 
pion. Regular attendance un successive 
courses of these lectures are generally 
required previous to the public exam- 
nation, and to a religious ceremony some- 
what similar to our confirmation, which 
gives to this period of lie a peculiar so- 
lemnity. 

It was observed a few years since, and 
much lamented, that, after the elemen- 
tary studies of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, the lower classes of the com. 
munity, and especially the female chil- 
dren, were left without any public means 
of moral and intellectual imbrovement, 
and passed in their mechanical avoca- 
tions, or drudgery of life, the few years 
which preceded their admission to the 
religious studies; which they attended, of 
course, under great disadvantage, being 
wholly unprepared, by any previous habit 
ef the mind to reflection and consis 
deration. 

This evil, more serious than it appears 
at first, has been most beneficially ree 
moved at Geneva by the establishments 
ef schools, where, early in the morning, 
and late in the evening, and conse- 
quently without interfering with the daily 
occupations of the people, boys and girls 
are separately taught the rudiments of 
history, geography, and receive that ge- 
neal knowledge which invariably tends 
to expand the mind, and form the heart 
to principles of virtue and morality. 

Prizes are also annually distributed in 
these schools by the clergymen who 
su; crintend them. 

{ ought not tu omit mentioning two 
ether branches of public instruction, 
which more particularly relate to the 
arts:—these are the lectureship of Che- 
mis'ry applied to the aris—and the Draw. 
ing school, in which two~distinguished 
artists divide between them the task of 
teaching the general principles of draw. 
ing, and the application of that art to 
Useful and ornamental purposes. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 
PEEMIT me, through the medium of 
your valuable miscellany, to enquire 
Whether any of your readers can give 
ine information respecting the following 
work: “A seconde Discourse of a Stale 
Subject, written by Philostelpnos to his 
fiend and cosin “Misaemos.” Printed 


#1597, one volume 12mo. without place 
. . 

rinters name. IL have in my pos 

‘Sion alsop a very facetious littie work 


or p 


written by Sir John Harrington, called 
the “ Metamorphosis of Ajax,” printed 
in 1596, which bears some resemblance 
to it, Now I wish to learn whether the 
* Seconde Discourse” was written by Sie 
John Harrington, or not, as 1 have not 
heen able to trace it in any book whicla 
has hitherto come under my notice, 
SCRUTINIZERs 
Oxford, March 3, 1814. 
a 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
M. MILLIN’s rerent TRAVELS ia ITALY 
and GREECE. 
(Continued fram page 141.) 

T was necessary to leave our carriage 

at Pestum, and betake ourselves to 
the cavalcatura, a collection of asses, 
mules, and horses, which always agree 
badly with each other, besides being 
very inconvenient. In this way I are 
rived at Agripoli, where I found, in the 
common prisdu, a marble Triten, which 
differs considerably from those hitherto 
published. 

I traversed Cape Minerva, and passed 
the night at Procili. I next visited 
Casalicchio and Ascea, whence, retracing 
my steps, I made a visit to the scite of 
the ancient Velia, which is on the shore 
of the small gulph called the sea of 
Ascea, There remains only a part of 
the walls of Velia, built of large quad- 
rangular stones, like those of Pastum. 
I also remarked enormous bricks with 
initial letters of a singular form: they 
were too heavy to be removed, but I took 
drawings of them. 

Of the dresses and domestic utensils 
of the inhabitants, 1 have also drawings, 
The syndic made some women appear 
before me in all their finery; and, while 
I was writing my notes, M. Cottel took 
drawings of them. These costumes 
have the advantage of not being purely 
imaginary and theatrical, like those sold 
at Naples, Rome, and other places in 
Italy: they are, in fact, real portraits, 
and the national phystognomy has been 
well preserved. 

The sea at Velia forms a hay extend- 
ing to the extremity of Cape Palinurus, 
and the shore is flac. I arrived, after 
four hours rowing, at the promeutory, 
which exhibits a few wretched farme 
houses, occupied by some officers for col. 
lecting the customs and civic guards; the 
other guerds were at the battery. The 
captain warned me against visiting the 
Grotta delle Ossa, unui a cruizer, at the 
back of the Cape, had disappeared l was 
desirous however of viewing the Grotty of 
Palinurus ou the Velia sde; and, a bark 
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being sent before us to act as sentinel, 
we rowed into this superb grotto; all the 
stalactes of which have imerustations 
of a fine blue, mixed with various tints 
of selon, produced by the sulphur 
which it comartns. 

We passed seversl hours in the hovel 
which serves as a retreat for the civic 
guards: a brisk cannonade informed us 
that the English were attacking some 
point of the coast, and in short they 
captured at Sapri a convoy of forty 
barks. Judging that the cruzer had 
sailed to take a share in this capture, 
we duubled the Cape with less fear, and, 
as it happened, had ample tme to visit 
the Grotta delle Ossa, Lt is formed of 
a substance so hard that our instruments 
were broken ta removing the bones, 
which are converted mto silex, and are 
in very small fragments, I succeeded 
in ditaching, at the expence of some 
pick-axes, a lower jaw, in good preser- 
vation, which [ brought away with the: 
it seems to deserve to be cxamined mi- 
mulely, 

We passed the night in the hevel” 
shove niluded tw: next day, when I 
wished te set out, [ found that at had 
rained the whole night, dnd that the 
terrents were so swoln that all commu. 
nication wis suspended. The fate of 
Seapr and of the couvoy was then un- 
known, amd m was necessary that I 
Should pass four days in this uncomtort- 
abie place. | proticed Ly the inmterval 
however to make an excursion to the 
tomb of Paliwurus. A Roman tomb is 
thus called, ina dehghitul situation, three 
oles from the grotto. I havea drawing 
of it, as well as of the grotto. 

Some mdividuals had crossed the tore 
rents, aud, although they were still very 
rapid, | was so impatient to get awity 
that I quated the hovel in spite of the 
remonstrances of the brave men who 
eccupied it, and who had given us a 
most hosymtable reception. I had an 
escort of six men, besides muleteers, &e, 
We passed, with tolerable ease, the 
Fumarala @ Paknuro, which falls into 
tive sea near the Grotia delle Ossa. The 
Other torrent, Fiwme di Mingreé, pre- 
sented greater obstacles, but we over- 
Game them. The syi he (inayor) of 
San Severino, a ne ighbourmg village, was 
drowned there the evenmy before, 

The Tam tow overtook Us, and we 
FRsoed Maceroto, a town charmingly 
Stuated; but it was impossible to make 
® drawnmy of it, which I regret: much, 
ai leogts we arrived, drenched with 

» @ San Giovania Pira, This place 
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is situated on a rock, and is very pits 
turesque: L bad a drawing taken next 
dav. 

We were then in the Gulph of Polj. 
castro, The Bucento had overflown its 
banks, and we could not -pass it. ” We 
crossed at its mouth by means of a gnod 
sea boat. I visited Policastro, a city 
infected with the plague the greater part 
of the year, aud which, like the places 
in Africa afflicted with this scourge, is 
almost depopulated, While M. Cattel 
was occupied in drawing some bas-reliels, 
1 copied some inscriptions, 

I wished to pursue my route along the 
coast, and we arrived at Castelli, which 
is only a mile from Sapri, where the 
English were still; and they fired con. 
stantly along the high road. We. then 
cntered into the mountains, and, instead 
of proceeding to Lago Negro directly, 
I wished to return obliquely backward 
hy Lapadovla. We returned more than 
once to admire the fine Gulph of Poli 
castro, 

We traversed Bonati, and arrived on 
the banks of the Bucento, which was 
still to be passed, Our animals were so 
fatigued, and so small, that the depth 
and rapidity of the water rendered this 
uchievement impossible. Night ape 
proached, and we were compelled to 
bivouaque, without any provision for 
man orbeast. I promised a recompense 
to one of the civic guards if he would 
mount the largest animal, and deliver to 
the syndie of Sicili, a town which was 
visible on the ridge of the hills beyand 
the river, the letter of which I was the 
bearer, After several attempts he suc 
ceeded, and a litte before the night 
closed in he returned, accompanied by 
the syndic, three large mules, and the 
majotity of the inhabitants of Sicili, 
We passed over on these animals by 
tarhs, ad eurs were drawn across by 
ropes; one poor ass was however 
drowned, 

We passed the night very comfortably 
in this village, and next day we traversed 
the Cilente, a chain of rugged moun 
tains, where the road is searcely pel 
ceptible—it winds over heaps of sharp: 
pomted stones: the ground 1s covered 
with wood, and this superb forest 
stretches into Calabria, It is infested 
with brigands of a most desperate cha- 
‘racter, but my escort was more than 
sufficient to banish all apprehensions 
At the foot of the mountains we {oul 
Buon Abitacolo, and we entered upon 
the charming valley called Vat de Diant, 
which is at a short distance from >4* 
3 , lerud, 

















Jerno, and on the great route of the 
we a day in the immense mo- 
nastery of Lapadoula, an ancient Char- 
treuse Abbey, now converted into a 
military hospital. The whole of this 
day was occupied in visiting some of 
the towns which are so agreeably dis- 
rsed throughout the valley. I ob- 
tained drawings of some of the mo- 
numents and costumes of. the middle 
ENest day was also a day of rest, for 
I could only reach Lago Negro ina 
earriage: this is the chief town of a 
district or subintendancy of the Basili- 
cata, I here got drawings of the town, 
the church, and some of the costuines. 
A traveller may also go in a Carriage to 
Castrovillari, two days’ journey from 
Lago Negro, Laura, from the abundance 
of water around it, and La Rotunda, 
from its situation, present some very hine 
views, of which I am in possession. 
Castro Villari is a subintendance of 
Calabria Citra. Nothing curious is ob- 
servable in it: even the site Is not re- 
markable, but it furnishes good mules. 
Jnstead of pursuing the direct road 
which leads to Cosenza; [ visited Cas- 
sano on the left, and next day Lungro 
on the right, in order to view a salt 
mine and an Albanian village, the man- 
ners and custumes of the inhabitants of 
which are singular, We travelled next 
day fifty four miles without meeting any 
thing except some burned houses, burnt 
grass, and vegetables: we bad luckily 
some provisions with us which the good 
Albanians of Lungro had given us, 
Cosenza is at present the capital of 
Calabria Citra, although Catanzaro is 
much more considerable, Cosenza is 
well built, but it is situated at the exe 
tremity of a very unhealthy valley, which 
has been the tomb of thousands of 


brave French sotdiers. —Civilization- is -- 


nevertheless carried to,a high pitch, and 
there is abundance of trades and pro- 
fessions carried on. I wished, if possi- 
ble, to examine the spot where Alaric 
was interred ; but the Cratys and the 
Sybaris having, changed their beds, my 
aitempt was vain, I made a collection 
ef the curious costumes of the inhabi- 
tants of the province, and passed three 
days at Cosenza. 

Instead of pursuing the direct road to 
Reggio, by Monteleone, | retraced my 
steps once more to continue my survey 
®f the shore which I had quitted at 
Castelli, and I was highly compensated 

‘my pains. The road through the 

Moxtuty Mas. No, 260, 
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forests and mountains to Paola, where I 
wished to go, exhibits some picturesque 
views which I can never forget. The 
city itself is delightfully situated; the 
monastery, which was the chief place of 
the order founded by St, Francis—hig 
statue, placeti on the summit of a rock, 
and which every vessel salutes in passi 
the singular edifices of the town, are ‘al 
worthy of attention. I have drawings 
of every thing remarkable here, as weil 
as at San Lucido and Amantea, 

I cannot express the delightful sensa- 
tions caused by the views on the coast 
between Amantea and Nicastro, but I 
travelled fifty-six miles without meetin 
any thing but a tavern, where they se 
bad wine and not a morsel of bread. 
The casinos and churches on this coast 
have been all plundered and burnt, and 
nothing is visible in them but evidences 
of the fury of men, and proofs of the 
unbridled spirit of destruction. It was 
necessary to pevetrate into the country 
to arrive at Nicastro, We travelled 
several miles through groves of myrtles 
and flowering odoriferous shrubs, the 
colours of which were admirably mixed, 
There is no regular road in this charme 
ing district: the journey was therefore 
somewhat tedious, We arrived at Nicas. 
tro at nightfall, exhausted with fatigue 
and hunger. 

Nicastro exhibits the traces of two 
dreadful scourges: the city was partly 
destroyed by the earthquake of 1788, 
and a torrent destroyed another part of 
it in Jess than an hour: enormous rocks, 
which were tossed avout, have occupied 
the place of houses which were thrown 
down, I obtained nothing at Nicastro 
but an inscription of little value, 

(To be continued. ) 

Seer ¢ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR : 

T has been observed by Addison, 
Burke, and other critics, that the 
genius of Milton is very conspicuously 
displayed in his description of Satan, 
It will be observed that the poet labours 
chiefly to convey an idea of the ‘mnense 
size of the archfiend. With this view 

his shield is thus described :— 


his ponderons shield, 
Etherial temper, massie, lorze, and round, 

Rebind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the mooa, whose 





orb . 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains in ber spotty globe, 
2k There 
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There are three different aspects 1n 
which the moon may here be considered; 
which Milton had in view [I know not; 
but none of them appear to me to be a 
clear or striking illustration of the vast 
circumference of Satan’s shicld. It is 
plain that the popular notion, such as it 
is seen by the naked eye, about the 
size of the human countenance, would 
convey a contrary idea from what was 
intended. The philosophical notion of 
the moon goes into the other extreme, 
an inhabited world, with rivers and 
mountains in its spotty globe; a shield 
of such dimensions surpasses all human 
imagination, and bears no proportion to 
the size of the spear, the description of 
which immediately follows. There is, 
however, a middle idea, such as the 
moon appears by the magnifying power 
of the telescope, which is too remote 
and obscure for poetry, as none could 
form a just conception of it but those 
who had seen that planet through the 
artist’s optic glass. The truth 1s, the 
mind of poet, according to an expression 
of Johnson, was sometimes blinded by 
the dust of learning. Ossian, whose 
imagination was not incumbered by any 
such addition, when he blends the idea 
of a shicld and the moon, very properly 
confines himself to their rotundity, which 
is obvious to every mind, “the moon 
round as the shield of my fathers.” 


Bedford Row, May 7, 1814. VN. 
—_—_ie— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
N the last number of your valuable 
miscellany, a writer, signing bimself 
Paracelsus, has, under the imposing cloak 
of “a tale of woe,” and an alleged 
anxiety for the public welfare, made an 
unwarrantable attack on the characters 
of medical men. On a single equivocal 
fact he has absurdly attempted to found 
A doctrine at variance with experience, 
and to draw from it an inference so 
prejudicial to the reputation of the prace 
tiioners of medicine, as tends directly 
to annihilate the confidence between 
them and their patients, so essential to 
the safety of the latter. 

Paracelsus taxes a nameless practi- 
tioner, with having introduced into a 
namciess family, residing in a nameless 
county, A Contegious disease, which car- 
yied off most of its members. 

Sir, a charge of so grave a nature, and 
encircling the wh le medical profession 
ought not to be made lightly: it ought 
not to have becn made on SUpposititions 
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evidence, it ought to have been esta. 
blished by a copious and minute detail 
of facts. Its author should first have 
proved the absolute impossibility for any 
one of the unfortunate family to have 
bad direct intercourse with an infected 
person; and then to have shown that 
other families had been infecied through 
the same medium. This the author has 
not done; and, as I before observed, 
such a mude of propagating conta 
gion is not agreeable to experience, 
Daily instances of single cases of con- 
tagious diseases in large families, who 
had been previously free from infection, 
are in support of this assertion, In 
such cases free communication is kept 
up between the practitioner, and other 
attendants of the sick, with the healthy 
part of the family, and no ili conse 
quences arise. 

If contagion were so generally commue 
nicated in the manner stated by Paras 
celsus, what should stop its progress at 
all, Nurses are in the habit of relieving 
each other at night, and of returning to 
their families; and a disease ought thus te 
be diffused without limit. 

The change of dress, recommended by 
Paracelsus, could scarcely be adopted by 
@ practitioner in full employment; tt 
night be attempted by a petit-maitre 
physician, but would be centemned by 
a practitioner eager after the welfare of 
his patient. Low should a medical 
man, attending patients with contagious 
fever, change his dress when called to 
alarming accidents, apeplectic patients, 
sudden accouchements, &c. ? 

As to the very candid remark of 
Paracelsus, “that in very many In- 
stances he had reason to consider més 
dical men more as conductors of conta. 
gion, than in any more favourable pomet 
of view ;” I believe it may be left to 
your readers to determine whether such 
an observation be most creditable to 
his liberality, sense of justice, or manly 
teeling. 

[ am ready to take for granted that 
the physician who has lent his sanction 
to the calumnies of Paracelsus, is worthy 
of his ewcomiums; but, if I were to 
judge by the loose evidence which his 
eulogist deems sufficient for a probable 
induction, I might perhaps conjecture, 
that he is as attentive to personal ate 
tractions and paltry interests, as to & 
dignified support of the professional cha~ 
racter, 


Putro-Mepicvs. 


March 36, 1814, 
Te 
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Zo the Editor of ihe Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OUR desire to promote the in- 
struction of the public, entitles 
ou to great respect, and deservedly 
recommend your superior miscellany to 
he pe 
wy science, and liberty. 
Justitia fiat, celum ruat, is a maxim 
which ought to be observed in every 
department of life; and even to places 
there is due a species of justice, of 
which they ought not to be deprived, 
We are informed that seven illustrious 
cities contended for the honour of 
having given birth to the greatest of 
oets—Smyrna, Chios, Colophon, Salae 
mis, Rhodos, Argos, Athene. 
Orbis de patria certat, Homere, tua. 


Perbaps at this distance of time it is 
impossible to decide to which the honor 
ought to be given. But where the birth- 
place of men who have made much 
figure in the world, can with accuracy 
be ascertained, it ought to be preserved, 
In reading the second edition of an 
abridgment of Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, by E. Parsons, of Leeds, I 
find, in speaking of George Fox, the 
first of the Quakers, he says, that he 
was born at Drayton, in Lancashire ; 
but it is a well-known fact, that George 
Fox was born at Fenny-Drayton, a 
small village in Leicestershire, about six 
miles from Hinckley. In this place, I 
have been teld, that he preached his 
Jirst sermon under a large tree, which 
has been held in veneration by some of 
his followers ever since, who have made 
visits there to contemplate the spot 
whence their founder sprang. The tree 
was so valued, that numbers were de- 
sirous of obtaining a piece of it; but 
alas, like the wood of the érwe cross, it 
has now disappeared, I haye known, 
very lately, some Quakers from Ireland, 
visit Drayton, as the birth-place of 
George Fox. Among his followers there 
has never been any doubt on this sub- 
ject. The edition of Neal, published 
some years ago, by my highly honoured 
and venerable friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Toulmin, I have never been able to 
Procure, consequently I am not compe 
tent to say where G. F. is reported to 
ave been born in that work. It is 
surprising that Mr. Parsons should not 

tve been informed correctly even in 

® second edition of Neal. Should 


PB. publish a third edition, probably 


€ will not be di ; . 
right, ¢ displeased at my setting 


rusal and patronage of the lovers: 


Birth-place of George Fox, 2°00 


Tn looking into my copy of Hume's 
History of England, which was printed 
in 1807, [ perceive the same error dis- 
graces that elaborate work. I cannot 
omit remarking, that the fact is correctly 
stated in Dr. Calamy’s Account of the 
Ejected Ministers, published above a 
century ago ; and also in the Noncone 
formists’ Memorial, a valuable work, 
published by the late worthy and excel- 
lent Mr, Palmer, of Hackney; both of 
which are before me: and, I doubt not, 
are to be found in the library of Mr, 
Parsons, 

The early insertion of the above, in 
your widely-circulated Magazine, will 
oblige the writer, and may tend, in 
some future editions of Hume and Neal, 
to restore to Fenny-Drayton, the honour 
of which it has been deprived—that of 
being known as the birth-place, and the 
scene of the first spiritual labours, of 
the celebrated George Fox, the founder 
of the Quakers, a denomination ef 
Christians whom I highly respect. 

J. B. Baistows, 

Hinckley, Sept. 3, 1814. 

a — 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 

N your account of Lord Grosvenor’s 

Gothic mansion, a small error has 

crept in, viz. it should have been (speake 

ing of the Welch mountains) 
Moel Famma, or Vamma, 

Moel signifies the brow (of the hill), and 

JSamma (vamma), mother, In the Welch 

language the first letéer, in many words, 

becomes mutable; for instance, 


Ych—Mam, Your mother, 
Dy — Fam, Thy mother, 

Mother is mam, and not fam. Fis 
sounded like v; double f like the En 
glish f. Joun Parry, 

September 5, 1814. 

‘ee WS eee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

- S§IR 

Y a mere chance I have found out, 
that a piece of green glass, laid 

flat on a book, will be of the utmose 
benefit to those who are troubled with 
weak eyes. I mean tu those who wish 
to read, but who are often, in the most 
interesting parts, perners, obliged relu¢- 
tantly to leave off! Some will say, you 
may as well wear green spectacles—but 
I say, ne! A piece of fine clear green 
glass, about the size of a royal octave 
page, will be found of infinitely more ase 
sistance; and, in order to strengthen the 


- fact, I beg to say, that @ young gentles 
252 


man, 
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man, about the age of sixteen, ‘As 
learning the flute ; but, before he could 


lay a note, he was always obliged to 
Lave the music coloured emther green or 
blue; which, of course; was attended 
with much inconvenience, and, mn soe 
cases, would be quite out of the question 
to have done it. He tried green spectacles 
(as his eyes were extremely weak), but 
they did not answer the end. Being one 
day in the garden, he placed a piece of 

lass on his book, and found that he 
could bear to read without the smallest 
inconvenience: he procured a fine piece, 
and now can play for an hour with the 
greatest pleasure, As this simple me- 





On the New Parish Register Act. 


thod of preserving aps may be of 
importance to many of your readers, } 
should be glad if you will 


city. 
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give it publie 
Sept. 5, 1814. A Camagiae, 
Pe 
To the Editor of ihe Monthly Magasine, 
SIR 
N consequence of having admitted ia 
q your valuable Magazine my results of 


the atmospherical pressure for the past 


seven years, | am induced to send you co« 

temporary observations on the tem 

ture. T. Hanson, 
Manchester, Aug. 16, 1814. 


Seven Years’ Results of the Temperature, deduced from Diurnal Observations 
made at Manchester, by Tuomas Hanson. 
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upon the 


General Mean 
Seven Years. 








40.55 
S7.11 
46.76 
54.70 


. 39.31 
. 5? .5¢ 


43.87 
59.57 
59.62 
66.60 
65.41 
56.47 
44.59 


63.86 
64.86 
51.73 
53.84 
35.20 
35.62 


56.57 
40.72 
62.00 
18.00 
64.00 


August 
September . 
October . 
November. 
December . 


Mean for summer 
Ditto winter . . 
Annual Maximum 
Ditto Minimum . 

Range .. . 





18.00 











To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
T is astonishing, within these last ten 
years, how many attempts the legis- 
latu:e have made to benefit the church 
of England, in increasing the income of 
the unbenehced clergy, in regulating re. 
sidence, and even in extraneous duty of 
registers and such like: of the last, I now 
address the public, through your valuable 
repository, and shall confine the subject 
tu facts. The writer of this remarked 
to the late Mr, Perceval, “that these 
well.inteaded attempts of the government 
had been in vain ;” Mr. Perceva! did not 


deny it. The Act of 52 George IIE, 
arsvohe wore thanin vain, 
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First, it professes to amend the mate 
ner and form of keeping and preserving 
registers, yet offers no argument that the 
old maaner and form required amending. 
Separate books are now provided, and 6 
large very heavy iron chest, which, i- 
creasing the trouble, provides so far for 
errors through omission. Sect. 4, give? 
particular direction. about baptisms 
burials, performed in any other place thaa 
the church or church.yard, by any mifl 
ster not being the rector, &c. kc. 18 
which a certificate of the same shall. be 
sent to the rector, &c. who shall enter 
the same in his register, and shall add 
to such entry the following words, 
“According to the certificate. of me 

Ve 
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, P transmitted to ae 

day of : et 
on no ‘oot left for this in the new 
registers, the whole margin being scarcely 
an inch. ily 

Sect, 10. A similar order occurs, of 
gourse liable to the same objection, 

35. Alterations and explanations are 
again ordered to be inserted in the 
margill. . 

6. Annual copies of registers are to 
be made, and verified in the following 
words,—“I, A. B. rector, (or, as the case 
mar be,) of the parish of C. (or, of the 
chapelry of D.) in the county of E. do 
hereby solemnly declare that the several 
writings hereto annexed, purporting to 
he copies of the several entries contained 
in the several register-books of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, of the parish or 
ehapelry aforesaid, from the day of 

, to the -day of oy 
are true copies of all the several entries 
in the said several register books re- 
spectively, from the said day of 

, to the said day of 

; and that no other 
entry during such period is contained in 
any of such books respectively, are truly 
wade according to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief.”—-If the foregoing be 
sense and grammar, I hope some of the 
friends of your learned miscellany will 
explain it; after the second “ respec- 
tively,” some sentence appears to me to 
he vinitied. 

Let me next notice that the printed 
forms are not drawn up according to the 
schedules; the date of the year being in 
figures in the forms, but printed at full 
verbal length in the schedules. Again, 
the space for the names in both is too 
much confined, and less space for the 
Christian-names of both parents, than 
for the sirename, common to both. 
Again, the schedules are only partly 
filled up; so that, if the sirename ofthe 
parties, the quality, and even clergyman’s 
hame be emitted, there can be no error 
en his part, 

A ndiculaus. circumstance occurs con- 
terning the fines and penalties—half 
shall go to the informer and half to the 
poor of the parish, while the only fine or 
penalty is transportation for fourteen 
years. [leave remarks to others; but 
since I have pointed out errors I will 
offer an amendment. I presume, that 
the old manner and form would afford 

ter means of insertions, by giving 
‘pace to enter the birth and occasional 
Temarks ; and, if every parish had been 
tequired te provide the minister with a 
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pen and ink, that baptisms and burials, 
as well as marriages, might be recorded 
at the time; the registers, at a trifii 
expence, would have been publiciy, an 
probably therefore more faithfully, ens 
tered. One shilling for each insertion te 
be paid the cierk, tor providing the pen 
and ink, and getting the documents 
ready, 
a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
_ scarcity of our copper money, 
and the absolute necessity of anew 
coinage, notwithsianding the difficulty 
of incurring, at this time, so much exe 
pence, was some months ago mentioned 
in parliament, and agreed to withou€ 
contradiction, 

Judging of the other parts of the kings 
don: from London, I was somewhat puz- 
zied at this intimation, for I found there 
existed at that time a greater proportion 
of lawtul copper coin than was ever bee 
fore known, The one-half was of the 
old coinage, which, though less weighty, 
was equally convenient with the new, 
and had nut been counterfeited for many 
years. The only ground of complainte 
arose from its extraordinary quantity, 
which was found to be a perpetual source 
of vexation and unprofitable labour, Bee 
side, the trouble and expence of sorting 
them into five shilling parcels, and por- 
terage from place to place, shopkeepers 
were commonly obliged to force them 
into circulation by a long credit, or by a 
per-centage to rapacious pawnbrokers 
and others, . After continuing to groan 
for many years under this oppressive 
burden, without any regard from gowerme 
ment, people took advantage of this pube 
lic intimation in parliament, and though 
threatened by printed papers, sent to 
every shop from the police-offices, yet 
boldly of themselves threw off one half 
of the load by a total suppression of the 
old copper coinage, So great must have 
been the grievance, that the other half 
which remains (the new coinage,) is still 
troublesome from its quantity. The 
forthcoming coinage, then, must be an 
unnecessary expence tv government, and 
a serious evil to the public. 

From this statement we may reasons 
ably infer, that government is very little 
informed of what is passing among the 
people, which, in the present case, is the 
mere surprising, as ample information 
may so easily be acquired. A waik of 
fifty yards in any part of London, may 
affurd complete satisfaction. Considered 
either as an expence td government, oF 
an 
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an inconvenience to the public, the pre- 
sent is not a trifling matter. Aon evil, 
however petty, which creeps into évery 
village and every lane, and which may 
be felt millions of times every day, per- 
haps for centuries, becomes, at last, 
worse than a great temporary Calamity ; 
and surely merits at least a caretul in- 
vestigation. 


ron 

Bedjord Row, May 3, 1514. w ; N. 
J —— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, 

HERE are some men never easy 

but when able to set two old friends 
together by the ears. 

This is exactly the case in the dispute 
which haslately occupied a place in your 
valuable publication, on the propriety of 
using the verbs és and are. 

Numerical characters appear to par- 
take of the nature of fluids, from their 
readily uniting with each other, when 
they refer to no other object. Twice 2 
is 4, and & times 8 is 64; and I cannot 
but think it is much more proper, (though 
perhaps not quite so fashionable, ) to use 
&, than are, in this case. Bur, when 
they have reference to other objccts, it 
is better to use are than is; as 2 apples 
mnuluplied by 2 are equal to 4 apples; 
and 8 eggs muluplied by 8 are equal to 
O4 evys. 

This, Mr. Editor, is the bumble opi- 
Bion of your's, LUSTICUS, 

Ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On stavery, and the pest MEANS of 
EFFECTING (fhe GradvUAL EMANCIPA- 
TION Of (he SLAVES in hc WEST INDIES, 

jw my Commuaicauion iv your Maga- 

zive of the last month, on the slave. 
trade, and slavery as at preset subsist- 
wg im the West India islands, I pretty 
fully explained my reasons, for the strong 
hope I entertained of a general akolition 
of the slave-trade, by the Catholic na- 
tions of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
through the interference and mediation 
of che See of Rome, deduced from his. 
torical facts, evincing the repugnance of 
tie Catholic church at various times, to 
the system of slavery, as uncongenial with 
the Christian doctrine, 

I will now proceed to state and contra- 
distinguish the language and conduct of 
the church of England io relation to the 
negro slave, Impartial history also lends 
us her aid in ulustration of this point, 
Bishop Gibson, a divine and high church. 
man, held in veneration by the church at 
thus day, was Bishop of London in the 
n of George LL. in which diocese and 














jurisdiction the British West-India islands 
are considered. At that time great ef. 
forts were making by the society for the 
propagation of the gospel in foreign parts 
to convert the negro slaves, and consider. 
able progress was made; the design bei 
warmly espoused by the church, the ki 
and the religious in England. It so hake 
pened that an apprehension arose amongst 
the clergy in the West Indies, (very simis 
lar to the dispute between the Domini- 
can and Franciscan friars in South Ame. 
rica,) that when a negro was baptized and 
became achristian he could no longer be 
considereda slave. It became ne 

to apply to the Bishop of London for the 
opimon of the church on this question, 
This was the bishop’s answer, that ** the 
Christian retigion demanded every exer. 
tion to be made to convert the infidels 
to the Christian faith, but it did not me 
terfere with their civil condition;” in cons 
firmation ot which he quoted from scrip. 
ture the case of Paul and Onesimus the 
slave, which has been a favourite pase 
save since with slave-dealers, and West 
India planters; but little to their pure 
pose, as a Roman slave had many privie 
leges denied to the African, such as ine 
heriting property, giving evidence, &c. 
How different a commentary on christie 
anity to that given on the same point by 
the See of Rome!* LTlowever, 1 cannot 
divest myself of an idea; that, should 





* At the same time it is but justice to 
state, that an ornament of the English 
chureh, the late Dr. Hinchliffe, bishop of 
Peterborough, had the subject much at 
heart, and wrote several letters to the late 
Granville Sharp, esq. as chairman of the 
committee for tke abolition of the slave- 
trade, containing an excellent plan for the 
amelioration of the condition of slaves m 
the British colonies. The slave-trade not 
being then abolished by parliament, the 
committee, though they highly approved 
of the bishop's suggestions, considered it 
was not exactly the time to move in the 
business. As these letters must be in the 
hands of Mr. Sharp’s executors, it is much 
to be desired that they should be published 
for general information. Other distm- 
guished public charaeters have also given 
their sentiments in favour of the mitigation 
of slavery, as practised iu the British West 
India islands, viz. Mr. Burke, Gran 
Sharp, Lord Melville, the Duke of Port: 
land, who, when secretary of state, endea- 
voured much to promote marriages amongst 
the negroes. And the proposal to parlia- 
ment by the present Earl Perey, to declare 
the children of negroes free, who were 


born after a stated time, deserves honour- 
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able meaticp, 
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« the powers that be,” wish the church 
of England to promulgate the doctrine, 
that slavery is inconsistent with Christi- 
anity, there would be no great difficulty 
in their issuing this Contrary opinion. 
It is, however, 4 remarkable instance, 
how christianity may be twisted any way 
like the Lesbian rule: and “who shail 
decide when doctors disagree?” As this 
js a point worth deciding between the 
doctors of the Roman and English 
churches, I shall venture to say, that that 
Christian religion cannot be good for 
much, which countenances and autho- 
rises one human being, to hold his fellow 
creatures in inextricable bondage, res 

rmits them no principle of action, but 
- and sedber* We know that God 
chose to make man a free agent, by the 
very constitution of his nature, and it is 
the despicable tyranny of man which has 
subverted this order. I must also think 
there is something better in the world 
than this sort of Christian religion. 
This certain something has already e:nan- 
cipated millions in Europe, the English 
among the rest, who were once in thral- 
dom; and no doubt will, in time, ope- 
rate the same beneficial change in the 
condition of the African slaves. But I 
must be permitted to say, that it would 
well become the enlightened members 
of the church of England, of the present 
day, to remove the stigma cast on their 
holy profession by the dignitary who has 
been mentioned, especially when they 
see how inferior his Commentary on 
Christianity is, to that given by the See 
of Rome; for mankind can see nothing 
levely in religion, but as it confers a be- 
nefit, and must execrate it if they con- 
ceive it vives them the curse of slavery, 

Iwill ma:ntai? the same argument, a 
priori, in respect of slavery, that has 
been so ably pleaded by Mr. Roscoe, 
Lord Milton, and others, on occasion of 
the late petitions to parliament against 
the slave-trade, “ that no considerations 
of gain or policy, are admissible in a 
question of essential justiee and huma- 
tity ;” but, believing that Providence has 
8) far ordained the course of hunvan af- 
fairs, that it is man’s interest and truest 
policy, to be just and good to his fellows, 
it may be worth while to glance at a 
brief view of the subject, in this light. 
The late Mr. Pitt is not the only autho- 
rity for the assertion, “that a free and 
wed stereo will do double the work of a 
eave.” In many parts of the United 

ates, where thousands upon thousands 
o! Negroes have obtained. their freedom, 
tteir former masters have frequently de- 
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clared, “that they have got twice the 
work done, and that they were consider- 
able gainers by the change.” And, with 
respect to personal security and domes. 
tic happiness, beho!d the cuntrast bee 
tween incessant apprehension of revolt 
aud violence, and the peaceful confidence 
and comfort of hired servitude. Many 
circumstances in the present times ap- 
pear to me auspicious to an attempt to 
ameliorate the condition of slaves. 

_ The present state- of peace, and the 
improved and enlightened state of so- 
ciety of the present day, which by having 
adopted many important schemes of im. 
provement, and seen the highly bene 
ficial results—for instance, the universal 
education of the poor, and the prevention 
of the sinall-pox by vaccination, as well ag 
other inventions too numerous to recite— 
is prepared to scout the old bugbear of 
innovation as the ghosts and hobgobling 
of former ages, 

But not the least auspicious circum- 
Stance is the high interest the people of 
England have recently taken in behalf 
of the African race. Can we suppose, 
that, should ‘success crown their utinost 
wishes, and that the slave-trade should 
be renounced and abolished by all na- 
tions, that would fully satisfy their hue 
manity? Can we suppose they have no 
feelings for the unhappy condition of 
those Africans, who have been dragged 
from their native country and landed on 
another shore, to witness the daily lash 
and the daily injury? If so—imperfect, 
must [ say, is such humanity, Nowe 
it never can be, that those whe 
truly felt for the negro’s wrongs of a 
day in Africa, can be insensible to tie 
negro’s wrongs of a life in the Wess 
Indies? Assuming this as an indubitable 
truth, that the people of England can find 
no full relief to their afflicted sympathies, 
till the people of Africa are treated as 
men, and not as brutes, what is to be 
done? Beseech your parliament to take 
their miserable case into consideration, 
and to inquire whether no means of escape 
from inextricable bondage can be found, 
You may tell them it has been found, O 
shame to be said! in almost every colony 
but an English colony! Surely it is bug 
to raise your vuice and some relief will be 
effected. But should your -representa- 
tives fail of their duty in this respect, 
which is almost incredible, as Englishmen, 
your free constitution allows you and. 
ther resource. This cbject, as man 
others have been, may be effected by 
yourselves, You can buy their liberty, 
and ao one can hinder you. Consider 
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that a fand of 100,0001. such as you raised 
for the temporary distress of the Ger- 
mans, whose faces you never saw, would 

rchase the immediate and total liberty 
of 1000 slaves for ever, and their chil- 
dren after them—but it would purchase 
the incipient liberty of 6000 slaves, You 
may think this would be but a small di- 
minution of the evil, but would it be small 
jn its consequences? It would be the 
commencement of a new and better sys- 
tem, and, should it succeed, cause an en- 
tire change of the condition of these un- 
happy people ; for, were the West-India 
planters at once convinced by the experi- 
ment that it was more to their advantage 
to hire labourers than to keep slaves, 
multitudes would readily adopt the new 
practice. I say this plan may be adepted 
es a dernier resort; at the same time 
the gradval emancipation of slaves by law, 
and by their own endeavours, as in the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, is in 
my opinion much to be preferred, be- 
cause it is the legislative duty of the co- 
Jonial assemblies, or the English parlia- 
ment, thus to act, and it would effect the 
entire extinction of slavery ina just, sure, 
general, and gradual manner. But I 
must be permitted to assert that,in failure 
of obtaining legislative assistance, it is 
your duty as men and as Christians to 
attempt the relief of this grievously-op- 
— people in the mede which has 

n pointed out.” 

Let not these suggestions be deemed 
ehimerical: the injuries and sufferings of 
the poor slaves are nut chimerical, but a 
dread(ul reality; for, to say the truth, in 
the words of the late great and good 
Granville Sharp, esq. “ the state of sla- 
very in which the negroes in the English 
West-India islands are held, is the most 
horrible condition to which any human 
beings, in any age of the world, were 
eversubjected: the Roman and Grecian 
histories, or the Bible, afford nothing 
wr The practice was not begun 

y Englishmen, but by foreigners, from 
whom it was incautiously adopted.” 
~ Gnily seven years ago perpetnal impri- 
sonment for debt was enjomed by the law 
of England ; and there was no means of 
escape if the debt excecded 15001. to which 
t Acts were limited, Sir Tho. Tur. 
ton, bart. was the first person who effected 
an alteration in that grievous law, by intro- 
ducing a clanse in an insolvent act, substi. 








tuting the term of ten years for any amount. 


The principle has been so much approved 
that the term is now reduced to only three 
months, How greata change! And what 
encouragement it affords to the attempt at 
relaaation of perpeteal slavery! 
3 
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[Oce, 1, 


Nothing can be more inconsistent thag 
for England to have been the first ang 
most virtaous of nations in abolishing the 
Slave Trade, and the last and worst ig 
the treatment of her slaves. 1 have ale 
been surprised and astonished that this 
subject has so little claimed the attention 
of English writers. Rarely is to be found 
a passing sigh or reflection on this topic, 
The tragical scene is certainly removed 
far off from obvious view, or we need not 
doubt our feelings would be often harrow. 
ed by the description. But it is not ley 
certain it Exists, nor is it less our duty te 
deprecate it. In proportion as our ae. 
tions are wrong, su the need of conceal 
ment. The guilty comscience needs no 
accuser, Hence rarely a tale of woe 
from the Western Isles reaches the shores 
of Britain, though thousands have beea 
experienced ; and so thick is the darkness 
which may enshrond the buman mind, 
that I am credibly informed that any be 
nevolent humane person suggesting the 
least idea of the improvement of the con. 
dition of the slaves, though fromm the best 
of motives, would be looked upon in the 
West Indies with iminediate suspicion, 
and his social situation be rendered very 
uncomfortable. He would be considered 
€ traitor to their commonwealth, And 
these were ence Englishmen! O slavery! 
Thy features are seen in the destruction 
of all that is great and good inman! We 
need not go to the poor negro slave te 
ask him what it is, to count the wails p> 
on his back, In the language of Shakes 
Speare, 

- — It is twice cursed, 
Tt curseth him that gives and him that takes, 

We can read it in the gloomy fears, the 
cruel tyranny, the profligacy, and licentr 
ousness of his master! And yet these 
are they from whom we are desired to 
expect the virtues of love and benevolence, 
1 once in my life heard of one, who was 
called a gentleman, and a member of 
parliament, who made a point never to 
give any thing away in charity. I should 
think it full as rational to apply to him 
for Iris charity as to expect the aimeliora 
tion of the slave’s condition from a West 
India planter, beyond what he considered 
his immediate interest. No stream can 
rise higher than its spring ; and this is &% 
true in morals as it is in mathematics; ¥ 
is also true that nothing eminently great 
and beneficial to mankind was ever ¢l 
fected, but where the motive was ¢ 
vated above that of selfiinterest. There 
fore, though I am net so uncharitable 
to suppose a West Indian incapable 
& great or gencrous action, yet 1 am no 
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sured that such is the general 


as . 
pr and depravation of mind, lie 


duced by the prevailing existence of sla. 
very, that lam convinced the esprit de 
corps of such a society must ever more 
than countervail any effort a benevolent 
individual might attempt fora great and 
radical improvement. The old * Code 
Noir,” or French laws for the manage- 
ment of slaves, which did so much honor 
to the French name, was not of West In- 
dian, but European formation, as were [ 
believe the Spanish regulations, It is 
said by logicians that it 1s a great step 
rowards the discovery of truth, to strip 
the question of errors, With this view, [ 
have taken the pains to shew my reasons 
for not expecting, as some do, a refor- 
mation by the West Indians theinselves, 
If my reasoning is just, the sulject must 
revolve with increased weight on the En. 
glish parliament, or the English people. 
There I wish it to fail: for, if either can 
be convinced of their responsibility for 


the atrocities perpetrated in the West- 


India branch of the British empire, [ 
think there is some chance of their wish- 
jng to get rid of such a load of guilt, 
Tuank God, neither slavery nor its abet. 
torscan appear openly, unabashed, on 
English ground ; and happy will be that 
day, which I trust is not far distant, 
when an Englishman need not he ashamed 
to appear in bis true character on West. 
India ground. Feeble may be my voice; 
but the cause of liberty and truth I ad- 
vocate, I know, is strong. I only wish [ 
may be as successful as a writer on agri- 
culture, (Kent on Farming,) once was; 
one of whose siinple but just remarks, 
“that he who makes a blade of grass 
grow, where none was before, was so far 
# creator,” to my certain knowledge was 
the remote cause of the inclosure of En. 
field Chace. CaTnoLicus, 
—— EE 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
SKTTCHES in @ TOUR from BRISTOL fo 
the vattey of Rocks, during the 
MONTH Of AUGUST, 1818; in a SERIES 
of LETTERS; by RoBERT WILLIAMS. 
LECTER IL. 
Hun‘spill, August 2, 1813. 
Mv Dear Friend, 
FTER passing through Bedminster,a 
very indiferently-buiit village conti- 
uous to Bristol, and the road through 
which reflects much discredit both on the 
trustees of the turnpikes aud tke inha- 
tants, we ascended a hill, and had a 
Charming prospect, atthe two-miles stone 
from Bristal, of Clifton, the Hot-Wells, 
St. Vincent's Rocks, and the :ivér Aveu 
*lostury Mac, No. 260, 
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winding hetween them; together with 
Sir Hugh Smith’s, the pleasant village of 
Long Ashton ; and, on the left, a view of 
Dundry Tower, a notable jand. mark. 
At the five-miles stone we began to 
ascend considerably; and, after one 
mile more of continued ascent, we 
found ourselves upon a very considera 
ble elevation, and were gratified with 
one of the most beautiful prospects of a 
large city that is, | apprehend, to be 
found in Great Britain. Bristol is, Lam 
aware, inno repute with the cocknies ; 
but, after all that has been said by them 
to its disparagement, it must be admit. 
ted that Bristol and its environs possess 
much more of the picturesque than 
London: in fact, does London and its 
immediate vicinity possess it at all? 
Excepting Highgate, Hampstead, Green. 
wich Park, and Peckham Rye, what 
elevations are there about the metropolis 
worthy to be named as such; and alt 
these are pigmies to the hills south-west 
of Bristol. If you have never been at 
Clifton and St.Vincent’s Rocks, (I forget 
whether you told me you had or nor,) 
it is, [ assure you, well worth your while 
to devote a few days to see this pleasant 
village, now indeed almost swelled to a 
city, the rocks, the river Avon winding 
between them, and the romantic scenes 
presented on both sides the river, b 
Leigh and Durdham Downs, I shall 
not now enter into more particulars, 
lest you may lose part of the gratification 
which a first sight, to him who is an ade 
mirer of nature, invariably affords. 
Perhaps it will net be difficult to ace 
count for the complaints which we often 
hear the cocknies make against Bristol s 
they proceed, principally I believe, from 
men who are engaged in business; and 
I must say that, from my own experience 
of Bristol, there does not seem that li- 
berality in their mode of transacting 


.business which we usually find amongst 


men of the same pursuits in the metro- 
polis, To mention nothing more than 
their mode of transacting their banking 
concerns, In the fist place our Lone 
don banks are vpen for business from 
nine in the morning till five in the afters 
noon: the Bristol banks close at two or 
three at farthest, Again, if a bill be 
drawn upon a tradesman in Bristol, it 
is not the custom, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, for him to accept it, Tf 
might proceed in this way through the 


variogs ramifications of commerce and 


mercantile concerns, which wou'd only 

tend to prove, that where there is less 

busigess dune ait less promptuess 
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in doing it; less libefality and more de- 
sire of profit; bur alj communities are, 
in this, the same, If Bristol be illiberal 
in transacting ts mercantile concerns, 
when put in competition with the me- 
tropolis, it will be found that Bristol ts 
much more liberal than smaller towns, 
where competitors are few, and the op- 
pertunities to monopolize many. 

After quitting the view of Bristol at the 
six-miles stone, we soon found ourselves 
on Broadfield Down, or rather what was 
once so called; for the busy hand of in- 
closure and cultivation has obliterated 
every trace of a down, or nearly so. It 
is certainly pleasant to observe such spots 
“ Become obedient to the labouring 

plough;” 

but they lose unquestionably a part of 
their picturesque effect by it. ** Poh!” 
cries the political economist, “ what are 
fifty thousand acres of your picturesque 
worth?” By the way, as youareamem- 
ber of the senate, can you inform me how 
it a pm that a general inclosure bill 
passed the House of Commons last ses- 
sions, and was thrown out in the Lords? 
I have heard something about Property’s 
dancing the hays, but to me such obsere 
vations are quite unintelligible, 

To the left we saw Butcombe Court, 
about half a mile distant ; tolerably well 
wooded, but much too elevated a situa- 
tion to be, in my opinion, agreeable; and 
who, of all men im the world, think you 
livesthere? ‘The ci-devant General White. 
locke? 
_ I observed in the hedges hereahouts, 
in great plenty, the beautiful flower 

ampunula patula: TI also remember 

ving seen it in Various places about 

Cheddar Clif some years ago: it has been 
frequently attempted co be domesticated, 
but it seems uncommonly shy in its ha- 
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Biinehead, and a variety of hills, 
which the lofty rvge of Mendi 
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bus, sothat | have no recollection of 


will say what is Campanula patula to you» 
Once for all therefore you must forgive 
me for following my inclination to herbo- 
ize as | pass along; 1 shalt not be vers 
likely to cull many new species, and if L 
bring you acquainted with here and there 
a dwelling of an old one you must not 


lygamias, Cetradynamias, or monadelphias; 
but leave such scieutiic minutiz to an 


We now descended the hill to an inn 
called Red Hill, about nine miles from 
Bristol; and in our descent had a most 
welighttal prospect of the Bristol Channel, 


amongst 
Pp Was in 
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the foreground, About halfa mile to the 
west from the road, and also lower down 
although on an agreeable declivity, tee 
Bailey Wood, the residence of the cele. 
brated Mrs. Hannah More, a lady most 
deservedly esteemed both as a mioralist 
andan elegant writer. We found, as we 
continued to descend, that almost every 
step we took here was on classic ground, 
About a mile from Barley Wood to the 
west is Wrington, the birth place of John 
Locke ; whom to name is sutticient to exe 
cite all that is praiseworthy in liberty, 
both civil and religious ; whose Essay on 
the Human Understanding will live an 
eternal monument of the greatness and 
power of that faculty upon which he has 
written so much and su well. On the 
left lies Blagdon, onee distinguished as 
the residence of that acute polemic Au- 
gustus Toplady; and afterwards of the 
poet Langhorne. More recently Blagdon 
has been the scene of a most unpleasant 
controversy, carried on between the cu- 
rate and many persons in behalf of Mrs. 
More; it originated in the appointment 
of a person, to whom the curate objected, 
asa master to aschool, in consequence of 
his supposed methodistical opinions. I 
remember having read the papers, which 
were published, and incline to think that 
the curate carried his rancour tov far. 
Controversy too often not only does not 
brmg the disputants to an agreement or 
to conviction, but too frequently, to the 
discredit of our nature be it spoken, Wie 
dens the breach, and confirms the parties 
in their errors, 

When we arrived at Langford we found 
that a short walk of about a mile ands 
half would take us to Rickford Combe. 
Our friend B. had arrived just before us. 
Whilst our horse was refreshed, we took 
the opportunity of visitingit. We cross 
ed some pleasant meadows, and passed, 
on the left, Langford Court, the residence 
of Mr. Addington, a brother of Lord Sid- 
mouth ; but, although an agreeable coun- 
try residence, nothing about it struck ine 
as remarkable, if the irregularity of the 
building be excepted, Et appears to be 
one of those places which the different 
owners have from time to time attempted 
to convert inte something like a moders 
building ; but, as is generally the case, '6 
has been spoiled, at least in appearance, 
by the change, The windows are too 
small and too numerous ; and, althouglt 
uniformity is not desirable in the pictu- 
resque, I think uniformity. in the struc 
ture of a house is completely necessa'y 
to give it au agreeable effect. Hf wregu 
larity in buildings be at any wume weg 
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bleor tolerable, it must be, I think, where 
an old Gothic castle lifts its bold front in 
turrets and battlements, with its arched 
and pointed windows, reminding us of 
the tales of other days: in such edifices as 
these, uniformity is rarely desired or ex- 
pected, Far different 1s the case with 
modern structures! I have however no 
time to enter inte the radéonale of these 
diferent tastes, but so I believe it is: and 
l dare say that you, who are more of a 
virtuoso than myself, can easily explain 
ite 
Rickford Comb is certainly a romantic 
and enchanting spot, and well repaid us 
for our walk. As we returned to Lang- 
ford we were informed that Mendip 
Lodge, the residence of Whalley, 
esq. was well worth seeing, and from its 
elevated situation and appearance, as we 
passed it at a distance, we saw no reasen 
todoubt the facts but, as we had resolved 
to reach this place to-night, and besides 
rcflected that, were we to look at every 





villa in our way to the Valley of Recks, 


we might not get there till October, which 
would quite spoil the design of our ram- 
ble, we therefore went On. 
(To be continued.) 
——E 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
EVERAL months sirce I pledged my- 
self to the public to prove that De 
Lotme, author of the ** Essay on the 
English Constitution,” produced the com. 
positions called ** The Letters of Junius.” 
A concern of importance to myself, as I 
then observed, preventing my fulfilling 
my engagement at that time; but, subse- 
quent leisure having enabled me to enter 
upon its performance, i request, through 
the medium of the Monthly Magazine, to 
state that I have made considerable pro- 
gress ina Tract which will demonstrate 
this extraordinary truth; and that it will 
Le sent to press as speedily as possible, 


Queen Anne-strect, T. Busey. 
Sept. 15, 1814. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
MONG other amusing anecdotes of 
the celebrated Johnson, related by 
Dr, Maxwell, of Falkland, é Ireland, 
and inserted in Boswell’s Memoirs, we 
are told, that, on parting with his friend, 
then about to return, after a long esis 
dence in England, to his native country, 
he repeated the following lines with great 
Pathos: ’ 
“He who has early kgown the pomps of state, 
For things unknown ‘tis ignorance fo <op- 
dewn, | 





And, after having wilw'd the gaudy bait, 

Can boldly say, the trifle I contemn j= 
With such a one contented could I live, 
Contended could I die.” 


It was observable, that Dr. J. retained 
in his memory fragments of very obscure 
poetical writers, which he occasionally 
quoted in conversation. These lines ex- 
citing the attention of Mr. Malone; that 

enticman made diligent but unsuccesss 
ul research afterthem, At length, how- 
ever, they were accidentally discovered 
in the London Magagine for July 1732. 
A similar instance occurs in Boswell’s 
Tour to the Hebrides, where, in conse- 
quence of hearing a girl singing at her 
spinning-wheel, Dr. J. recited a stanza 
from a poem, written, as he said, by one 
Giffard, a clergyman ; but the publication 
of which this stanza made a part, Mr, B. 
remarks, is still unknowns 


6Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound ; 
All at ber work the village maiden sings, 

Nor while she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things.”’ 


The image conveyed in these lines is 
indeed tuo felicitous to be easily forgottea, 
The beau: iful elegiac poem in which 
occur is entitled ** Contemplation.” I¢ 
was printed for Dodsley more than half a 
century ago, and the name of the author 
does not appear in the title page. From 
the paucity of the remaining copies, the 
intrinsic merit of the compesition, and 
the notice thus incidentally attracted, it 
has now become a sort of literary curio- 
sity, and you may possibly consider the 
Subsequent extracts as furnishing no un- 
interesting article for the poetic depart. 
ment of your widely circulated and valua- 
ble miscellany. 


‘* Dropt is the sable mantle of the night, 
The early lark salutes the rising day ; 

And, while she hails the glad return of light, 
Provokes each bard to juin the raptur’d lay. 


Ev'n from the straw-roofed cot the note of joy 
Flows full and frequent, as the village fair, 

Wise little wants the busy hour employ, 
Chaunting some rural ditty, sooths her care. 


Verse softens toil, however rude the sound, 
She feels no biting pang the while she sings, 

Nor, as she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things. 


The.sons of Sloth, in sleep’s soft fetters bound, 
Lose the sich breeze from every opening 
flower ; 
Or, rouz’d by folly, measure the dail round, 
Where triflers waste th’ irrevocable hour. 
O! here to wander all the smiling day, 
And view the plodding rustic's envied lot ; 
Where thro’ the round of prospect all is gay, 
Fach passion hysh'd, and every care forgot. 
Ye 
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Ye sons of mirth, whodove the simple tale 
The nurse invents, to cheat the tedious 
night ; ; 
Or the grey cobler hums, o'er festive u:e, 
Of goblin bloody, or of jocund sprite ; 


O come! here hoary-locked Tradition tells 
Of wayward hags in tattered remnants 
drest, 
Of unblist wizards and their binding spells, 
Of valiant knights confined and maids 
distrest. 


Tf solemn scenes delight, as oft the Muse 
Is wrept in meditation, then she strays 
Thro’ silent church-yards, where the sable , 
yews 
Spread kindred gloom, and holy musings 
raise, 
There, as she wanders o’er the low-laid dead, 
Wrecks of the wise, the fair, the just, the 
brave, 
Oft calls reflection from the clay-cold bed 
Of Death—mno Suzarock preaches like 
the grave. 


Thou honour'd youth, amid whose lawns I 
stray, 
And taste the genial sweets of rural ease, 
Know, if thou deign’st to read this simple lay, 
Who write for pleasure seldom write to 
please. 


Alone Ambition wings the Muse to Fame, 
Whose eagle flight unnerv'd I cease to soar : 
Despair to please hath dampt the generous 
flame, 
And every wish of vanity is o'er. 


Elogé of Ambrose Paré, 


Yet, if the flood of Time, whose wanton rage, 


The bards’ soft lay,th’ historians’ labour'd page; 
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Wild as it rolls, devours the things we prize, 


Like straws, while trifles on its surface rises 


Shall waft this verse upon its giddy stream, 
‘Till years thy Roman virtues shall disclose, 

Till the sweet bud, beneath the ripening beam 
Of honour, swell into the full-blown rose; 


O once again the Muse shall glow to see 
The weil-fixed column of thy fame aspire 
Above each warm presage she form’d of thee, 

And from thy blaze relume her wonted fire, 


Can avy farther light now be throwg 
upon this fine, but aluvust forgotten, pros 
duction of the elegiac Muse? 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazize, 
SIR, 

V HILE the revival of the infernal 

Slave Trade is a possible result of 
the infamous Treaty of Paris, it is the du. 
ty of every man who values his moral 
character, and who respects the feelings 
of his conscience, to abstain from the use 
of West-India sugar, and to prefer and 
urge the preference of the sugar brouglit 
from the East Indies, and which is pro- 
duced at less cost by the labour of free- 
men. | 

This is an efficacious means of abolish- 

ing the African slave trade, as well as 
West Indian slavery, HaMpPpeEnN. 
Sept. 1, 1814. ae 
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ELOGE’ of AMBROSE PARE’, the 
FATHER Of SURGERY in FRANCE; by 
DR. VIMONT. 

¢ he describe the great man whose 

eulogy we now propose, it will 
evhaps be sufficient to present, on a 
limited scale, such actions of his life as 
are best calculated to exhibit the ground- 
work of his native character, together 
with his most celebrated inventions; 
which, when cempared with each other, 
will strong!y reflect the image of his 
mind, Thus neglecting details, which 
are too often insccurate, and which be- 


sdes belong rather to biography than to 


science, we shailtake up Paré, when 


yielding to his destiny acd carried away 
by has taste for study, and the exercise of 
an art which expected from him its re- 
vival and renown, he arrived in the ca- 
pital of France, the best theatre for the 


talents of such a man, 


The physivlogical and philosophical 
principles ot Paré are heariy those of 
Galen and the Arabian physicians, Vesas 








lus was his guide in anatomy. Thq 
sketch which he has given of the system 
of the latter in his works contains all that 
was known at that period, with respect 
to that most essential basis of surgery, and 
every thing of importance then known in 
the treatment of diseases and the per- 
formance of surgical operations. We find 
him fullowing the doctrine of Hippocrates 
in every thing relative to tumours in genes 
ral, and wounds of the head in particular. 
At the outset of his career he pets 
ceived that, circumscribed within the 
confined cicle of faulty processes ao 
linuted to defective and sometimes bar- 
barous modes of operating, surgery marche 
ed by the uncertain and deceitful light of 
erroneous principles, which, transmitted 
by the Greeks and Arabs, had been adopt 
ed almost without restriction down tothe 
ith ceutury. His judicious and fertile 
mind never became acquainted with an 
evil but he sought to remedy it. From 
that moment the restoration of surgery 
was deciecd ; measuring the immense 
ppace 
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space which separated him from the ob- 
ject he propused to atta, and never 
concealing from himself the difficulties of 
every kind which attended the execution 
of such a vast project, sustained by a ge- 
nius of still greater extent, aud particus 
larly by the voble and praiseworthy am- 
bition of being useful to humanity, Paré 
was anxious to raise to the art of surgery 
a durable monument, founded upon the 
most correct traditional knowledge, and 
upon the facis collected during his own 
fortunate and extensive practice of half a 
century. 

The valuable materials which, during 
this period, experience and observation 
had collected around him, Pa:é would 
not give to the world, unul, as he iniorms 
us, he had consulted several excellent 
men, “ physicians as well as surgeons, 
who encouraged him to pass beyond even 
the proposed end of his career.” 

lu his writings, which are full of candour 
and goodness of heart, Paré never lets an 
opportunity escape of paying to the ane 
cients the tribute of esteem which they 
deserve. Every where he speaks of the 
respect which is due to the first inventors 
of the art: * so far as it was possible,” he 
says, “I have never suffered that the 
treasures of the good fathers should be 
kept secret.” He always observes, with 
his usual good sense, that, notwithstand- 
ing the important discoveries for which 
We are indebted to antiquity, it cannot 
be denied that surgery, like all the expe- 
rimental sciences, daily enriching itself 
with facts, ought necessarily to reckon 
upon time and observation for increasing 
XS resources and perfecting its methods: 
“that, moreover, it is unpardonable neg- 
ligence to stop at the invention of our 
ancestors, imitating them merely after 
the example of the idle, without adding 
to and increasing the inheritance which 
they have left us.” et 
_ It we wish properly to appreciate the 
mmense services which the healing art 
bas received from Paré, let us cast an 
€ye upon the state of surgery, at the 
period when he first entered upon his 
Career, 

_“ Roger, Roland, Bruno, Guillaume de 
> licet, Lantranc, Gorden, Guy de Chau. 
lacy coufined themselves to commen- 
fries on the Arabs, and had reduced 
surgery to the use of ointments and 
plaisters,* 

hus the Arabians and their followers 
only rivalled the prejudices, and malti- 
plied the errors, which, transmitted from 
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age to age, received the sanction of time 
and of the authority of some masters, 
Abandoned to the most despicable em. 
piricism, surgery then was confined to 
machinery clumsily contrived, if the re- 
duction of a luxated or fractured limb 
was required; and eimplastruins of every 
kind, consisting of strange and incone 
gruous mixtures of contradictory subs 
stances, if solutions of continuity of soft 
parts, of whatever nature, were to be 
treated. 

Whatever of the useful part of surgery 
had been preserved by tradition, was 
either despised or mistaken, No trace 
was perceptible of that philosophic spirit 
which, wisely desirous of discoveries, ine 
cessantly secks after truth, and in a 
series of uninterrupted combined efforts, 
tends to rise above the darkness of igno. 
rauce, and to triumph over the seduc. 
tions of error, Surgery, then more bar 
barous than the age itself, bursts the 
fetters of prejudice and authority. It 
was particulariy in the treatment of gun. 
shot wounds, that the most stupid routine 
seemed destined, as it were, to increase 
the horrors of war; and, if among the vic- 
tims of the field, and this murderous rou- 
tine, some men were so fortunate as to 
escape the dreadful accidents thus oc- 
casioned, they purchased their lives at 
the expence of trightful mu tations and 
deformities. 

Tt cannot be denied, that the disco. 
veries which do the greatest honour to 
human genius have been primicively 
owing to chance, or rather have been 
revealed by Providence. Paré is forced 
to confess that chance was his first mas- 
ter in the treatment of gun-shot wounds, 
Employed at first in the army of Pied- 
mont, he relates, that his practice did 
not differ from that which had been pres 


- viously followed. The boiling oil which 


he was pouring over the wounds having 
fatien short, he was obliged, with regret, 
to «substitute a vepy mild digestive. 
Fear kept lini awake the whole of the 
night. Young, and under the influence 
of the prejudices of his masters, he exe 
pected to find that all those had perished 
who had not undergone the cruel unc- 
tion. It was not without astonishment, 
mixed with pleasure, that he saw quite 
the reverse bad happened. His genius 
effected the rest. 

It belonged to the restorer of surgery 
to elucidate the treatment of gun-shot 
wounds, by dissipating the prejudices 
which so long kept back this branch of 
surgery, by substituting, for the most abe 
surd theory, and the most barbarous 
piocesses 
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processes of blind empiricism, rational 
wieas, and curative methods, as simple as 
they were cficacious. , 
Iynorance, always inattentive, and 
perceiving no relation between gunshot 
wounds, considered relative to their exe 
ternal appearances, and the serious ac- 
eidents with which they are complicated, 
found it quite natural to ascribe all these 
effects to the pretended poison of gun- 
powder, as well as to the cauterizing 
property of the various projecules. 
Opinions so false, and the dangerous 
consequences which necessarily resulted 
from their application to practice, could 
not fail to strike the mind of Paré ina 
forcible nianver: im a discourse which he 
addresses to Charles LX. on the occasion 
of the death of the King of Navarre, who 
was wou ded at the siege of Rouen, he 
exposcs, like an expert physiologist, the 


mode of action aud the various effects of ’ 


round bodies, and other projectiles, upon 
the various systems of the ammal eco- 
nomy: be demonstrates, that the black 
colour which marks their passage and 
their (oo-frequent unfortunate termina. 
tion, results, 2. from the excessive 
cortusion and laceration of soft parts; 
2. trom the violent commotion experi- 
enced by the wounded limbs; 3. from 
the stupor which supervenes, dissipating 
and sonetines extingu®hing the natural 
beat, whereby vangrene and mortification 
of the part, f uot of the whole body, is 
browghit ON, 

Thus moulderce away the ridiculous 
theory af gun shot wounds, adopted by 
Fevy, Botal, Vigo, &c. previous to the 
thre of Paré. Thus vanished for ever 
the Highttul apparatus employed by men 
who supposed that gun-powder was of a 
*t nomous nature, and that balls and bul- 
kts hecame tnflamed om their course, so 
a te cauterze all soft bodies with which 
they came in COMact, 

Jt betongs only to rcal genius to unite 
profundity of ideas with strength and 
precision of style. When genus, em. 
bracing the whole of a subject at one 
grasp, penetrates into all its elements 
comparing and gencralizing, the mind of 
# common stamp, scarcely dipping into 
the matter under discussion, abandons 
things themselves to attend to the futile 
arrangement of words, and speedily, far 
from the traces of good principles, it 
wanders in the occan ef false hypotheses, 
Wira has been the result of such fruit. 
‘ess corts? Some valuable ideas have 
been buned under the weight of insipid 
Y numhes, 


Paice on the contrary has left us but a 
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few pages on gun-shot wounds; but never. 
theless we may affirm, without fear of 
contradiction, that, with the exception of 
some sipcrsnauated pharmaceutical pre. 
parations, they are full of sage and jumi. 
nous precepts, well calculated to guide 
evew the modern practitioner in his know. 
ledge and treatment of this descripuon of 
wounds. | 

W ben we compare the doctrine of Pag 
with all that was previously practised with 
respect to guneshot wounds, and with the 
slowness with which the healing art has 
since advanced, his transcendant merit 
will appear sull more striking. But no. 
thing has escaped his observation. Does 
he treat of simple or compound solutions 
of continuity in thehones? His precepts 
exhibit the consummate skill of the 
most expert practitioner, Ina fracture 
compounded with laceration, 1s it neces. 
Sary to ascertain the position and state of 
the parts in general? It is to the hogers 
alone that he entrusts this otice ; for he 
cbserves the sense of touch 1s more Cer 
tain than any instrument. Will it Lebe 
lieved that this mode of proceeding, dic 
tated by good sense, and supported by 
experience and the laws of voture, has 
becn called in question? fn fact the 
probing of wounds with instruments, 
whatever is their direction, extent, OF Sle 
tuation, has passed int one of these rau- 
tine customs, which but too generally 
prevail over truth and reason. 

From the sublimest eminences of the 
art, Paré disdains not to descend to the 
huinblest deiails, persuaded that nothing 
ought to be overlooked in a profession 
which Kas the life and health of mankind 
under its care, and that a process which 
was trifling or useless in other hands may 
produce the happiest results when resort 
ed to by an eulightened surgeon. In 
this way Paré regards the art of dressing 
wounds as a tedium, not only for exbi- 
biting manual dexterity, but for bringing 
ito play dclicacy of tact and fertihty of 
talent, besides paving the way for a come 
pletion of the cure, 

After being himself exposed to the fore 
midable concomitants of a compound 
fracture of the leg, Paré informs us inthe 
faithful details which he has left behind 
him, with what scrupulous attention he 
meditated vpon the means of preventing 
and curing such accidents as may result 
from such a misfortune. Alluding to the 
excruciating pain, insupporiabie heat, 
and yeneral uneasiness, which the pauient 
expeticnces, he observed, and ail atten- 
lve practitioners have since obsert 
that all these coucemitants necewary 
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result from the permanent position in 
which the body must be placed in frac- 
tures of the lower extremities ; thus he 
remarks that the patient is wonderfully 
relieved, if from time to time the position 
of the fractured limb is changed, so as to 
refresh it by renewing the circumambient 
air, and momentaiily relieving it from 
the pressure to which the fractured parts 
are liable. ‘To express this renovation 
ofthe air, Paré invented the word flabella- 
tion, as opposing itself tu the progress of 
inflammation. 

But let us return to the accident which 
befel himself; here again his genius and 
true heroism did wonders, and here he 
deduced from his own misfortune precepts 
highly useful to the advancement of 
science and the good of mankind. We 
find him opposing an admirable sang froid 
to the accessions of pain, arming a strane 
ger’s hand with the scalpel, guiding him 
with one hand, and with the other tracing 
the road through which to come at the 
splinters, many of which, separated from 
the periosteum and entangled in the soft 
parts, were to be methodically extracted; 
aud, after having done all that talent and 
patient courage could do, leaving to fue 
ture generations a model to be followed 
in the treatment of compound fractures. 

His treatise on Luxations, encumbered 
as it is with the multifarious machinery 
peculiar to the age in which he lived, nee 
vertheless exhibits the profundity of his 
ideas, What practitioner is ignorant, for 
instance, that the luxation of the external 
€xtremity was mistaken until the time of 
Paré, and that the fracture of the neck 
of the femur was confounded with the 
luxation in thatbone? We need not dwell 
upon the awful consequences which pre- 
‘iously resulted from these blunders. 

What he says of the dislocation of the 
humerus, and the processes for remedying 
it, evidently proves that he knew the ine 
fluence of muscular action in redactions. 

fere again he was truly original, and has 
laid the foundation of all future improves 
Wents in this department of surgery. 

_ May we not say as much for the sec- 
tion of the artery between the ligatures in 
the operation fur anturism, according to 
the method generally attributed to Hun- 
ter? Is not the following passage, in the 
works of the French surgeon, an answer 
Pe tener ra which have taken place 
youn Subject?“ Above all I advise the 
‘ He Surgeon to avoid opening aneurisms 
meh rd Hot very small, and in parts 
panies kerous, cutting the skin above, ses 

gt from the artery; then we may 


PAS! setou weedle with ‘a strong thread 
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under the artery at both sides of the 
wound; then should the suid artery be 
tied and cut, and the wound treated jike 
a simple wound, letting tic thread fall 
away of itself,” 

Before the time of Paré lesions of ar- 
teries were almost always followed by 
death, unless when nature got the better 
of the accident, and of the routine, b 
suspending the hamorrhage of her 
In these days bviling oil and the actual 
cautery held the first rank in the means 
with which the art of surgery met suck 
formidable accidents. 

Endowed with a fertile spirit of invon- 
tion, Paré was the first to propose the ree 
jection of these cruel and-barbarous opes 
rations for stopping the hamurrhage frous 
a wounded artery. [is two celebrated 
ligatures are toa well known to require a 
description ; suffice it to say, that, accords 
ing to M. Louis, the eulogist of the 
French school of surgery, Paré has proved 
that no description of accideat tu which 
the ligature can be applied had escaped 
the penetration of that great man. 

Like all eminently useful discoveries, 
the ligature of the arteries was at first 
most violently opposed. Attacked at 
ouce by bad faith, ignorance, and envy, 
Paré might have safely appealed to expe- 
rience in answer to his antagonists, But 
such was the simplicity of his heart that 
he set about to justify his valuable disca- 
very by numerous quotations from the an- 
cients, or rather he struggled to strip hime 
self of his greatest title to future glory ! 

If the opposition to his invention had 
come from physicians alone, such as 
Gourmelen, we should have ascribed it to 
ignorance of the art of surgery, or to that 
shameful spirit of personal rivalry, which 
too often retards the progress of real 
knowledge; buc who can restrain their ine 
dignation oa hearing that the celebrated 
Fabricii, whose works are still consulted 
as the oracles of surgery, were the ene- 

mies aud detractors of Paré? 

But such is the logic of the passions, 
and such the force of prejudice, that nu- 
thing will ever be considered good until 
it bas ceased to be our interest to call 
bad. Can we be astonished then that 
the medico-chirurgical sciences have se 
long slumbered, when we see one of the 
invst important discoveries with which 
they have been enriched, attacked with a 
kind of furor as inefficacious and even 
dangerous; and,in spite of the sanctions of 
authority and experience, exposed to all 
the shiftings of opinion both in the couns 
try of the author and’abroad? Ought it 
net to Muve our indignation to see this 

salutary 
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salutary discovery pass through nearly two 
centuries without irrevocably fixing the 
ideas of the profession, and making even 
but a slight impression in the most brilli- 
ant eras of our history? 

Will it be believed, in short, that sur- 
geons of the last centuryf, yielding to the 
influence of routine, and perhaps to the 
taste for controversy, which still subsisted, 
instead of briaging to perfection the inge- 
nious process of the good Ambrose Pare, 
Lave blindly declared against the ligature 
in favour of the actual cautery, burnt 
alum, vitriolic acid, compression, and fi- 
nally the agaric of the oak? This is to 
prefer error to truth, darkness to hight, 
aud, in combatting the hydra of Lerna, 
to arm ourselves with the distaff cf Ome 
phale instead of the club of Hercules ! 

But it is cheering to observe that one 
of our greatest masters of the art of sur- 
cery, the immortal Desault, reproduced 
and practised two centuries afierwards 
the mmmediate ligature recommended by 
Paré. This homage is worth a thousand 
eulogies on the genius of the inventor ! 

And but for Ainbrose Paré how many 
warriors would have sunk prematurely 
into the tomb without having it in their 
power to animate the heroic chivalry of 
youth by exhortations to defend their re- 
ligion, their prince, and their country, 
and to excite to deeds of loyalty and va- 
lour, even by the exhibition of their man. 
gied bodies and mutilated limbs ! 

In the diseases of the eye the glory of 
Ambrose Paré is without arrival. Anin. 
veterate ophthalmia, refractory to the va. 
rious means employed by art and empiri« 
cism, had causcd almost total blindness 
to an Italian jeweller. Taught by expe. 
rience that there existed sympathetic ree 
lations between the eye and the posterior 
part of the neck, and that great advane 
tages must result from an artificial ulcer 
in the nape of the neck in some diseases 
of the eye, the illustrious Paré proposed 
a scton; the patient consented, ard soon 
alserwards he recovered the use of sight, 

Among the numerous morbid affections 
to wloch the eve is lable, the various de. 
miecs of Opacity at the crystailine are 
umong the most frequent: this lenticular 
body, whea injured in its interior organi. 
zation, or merely in the slight membra. 
nous texture which surrounds it, will pre 
sent an imsurmountable obstacle to the 
rays of hight, until an expert hand, di- 
rected by an exact acquaintance with the 
conslitucat parts ol the eve, Operates the 
eatraction or removal of the offensive 

* Vee in partien’ar the Memoies de 
cad, tom. s, p. Sud. 
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substance. In this case the hope of re. 
covering the eye-sight, or rather the cure 
of the cataract, invariubly rests With those 
two modes of operating, whatever may te 
the name or number of the instrumenis 
which the operator chooses. Of tie 
above two processes, that of removal, 
which was well known to the ancients, 
alone occupied the attention of Paé, 

When genius cannot create, it perfects, 
Ambrose Paré received from the ancients 
the method of operating upon cataract 
by depression, but he euriched it witha 
most important addition, the neglect of 
which inay render the operation fruitless, 

The depression of cataract is operated 
by two movements; one serves for the 
depression of the crystalline, and the 
other sinks it into the vitreous body, be. 
yond the optic axis, in order to prevent 
its re-ascension. Paré describes this ope. 
rative process in the fullowing way:— 
** And, being depressed, it must be let 
alone, keeping it under the needle while 
we can say a Pater-noster, lest it should 
reascend and push up the diseased eye.” 

One of the most illustrious and expert 
practitioners of Europe, Professor Scarpa, 
that distinguished partisan of the depres 
sion of the opaque cristalline, judiciously 
remarks, on this occasion, that Paré’s 
advice is of the most indispensable im- 
portance. 

It bappens that, in transverse and deep 
wounds of the neck, the larynx and 
tracheal artery are divided when the aie 
escapes by the wound, and the voice is 
lost. Ambrose Paré relates that a gens 
tleman inflicted upon himself this kind 
of wound: his servant was suspected, 
and sent to prison, When called to the 
assistance of the wounded man, Paré 
thought of immediately sewing the head 
t» the neck, in order to bring together 
the edges of this dreadful wound. By 
these means the patient, although €x- 
hausted by the cflusiow of blood, reco- 
vered the use of speech, confessed his 
own act, and acquitted his domestic 
from the charges brought against him. 
The patient died: but Paré, by bringing 
together the divided edges of the tongut, 
shewed what might be dune by similar 
enterprise, " 

At the commencement of tie eigh- 
teenth century, the obstetrical art was 
enriched with the forceps, a new 
steument, but Ambrose Paré gare the 
idea, and the celebrated Leviet and Pal» 
pin have confessed it, } 

Of ail_the cutaneous diseases, ers¥- 
pelas is, perhaps, the most formidable j 
because its etiology and generative 
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snciple are the most difficult to dis- 
and it is rebellious against all the 


cover, 
succours of art. . 
A person came from the country to 


Paris to implore the aid of Paré, so 
dreadfully disfigured with erisypelas that 
the people, regarding him as a leper, 
had forbidden him to enter the church. 
In this case Paré had recourse to 
blisters, applied upon the sores them- 
selves, with the view of changing the 
ynode of irritation, in order to determine 
a specific inflammation of the cutaneous 
surface, which, having been long fretted 
and encumbered by the erisypelas, had 
gradually lost its elasticaty. It is scarce. 
jy necessary to add, that the patient 
was finally restored to health and to 
Bocielty. . ? 

Here a regard to justice, rather than 
to the glory of the restorer of surgery, 
compels us to remark, that, if several 
eminent surgeons of modern tines, 
such as Richter, Bloch, Evers, and 
others, have resorted to blistering in 
obstinate erisypelas, they have omitted 
to mention the great man who originated 
the practice. Thase who object to the 
simplicity of this application, have for- 
gotten that it isthe province of genius 
nlone to be simple in its means, and fer- 
tile in its results: a reflection equally 
applicable to the kind of suture added 
by Desault to the instruments which he 
invented for the ligature of polypi, and 
which was first described by Paré. 

The life of Paré, rich in facts, and 
strewed with various events, is like a 
brilliant parterre, in which the gifts of 
Flora dispute our regards and our love. 
There is, however, one memorable trait 
in his life which demands our attenticn 
and our just eulogiums. 

Ye vam and frivolous men, who, bent 
beneath the weight of a useless existence, 
seek to hide your nonentity, by directing 
injurious sarcasins against the ministers 
of heaith, open the annals of our his- 
tory, read those pages which detail the 
disasters of France when assailed by an 
ambitious monarch, who, joining strae 
tagem to force, was tov olten the suce 
cessful rival, and sometimes even the 
Conqueror of our kings. 

Charles V. in person, besieged Metz 
with an army of 120,000 combatants. 
Seconded by the courage and heroic 
Constancy of the inhabitants, under the 
command of a chief as valiant as he 
was skilful, a handful of brave men 
had sworn to die at the post of honour. 

ut it was in vain that the soldiers 
*"quired for the good Ambrase Paré : 

Blowiuty Mac. No. 260. 
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they demanded their friend, their come 
forter, the surgeon whose dexterous 
hand had so often stopped the effusion 
of their blood on the field of battle. 
“Send us Paré,” they exclaimed with 
the accents of despair. Noble defen 
ders of your country, calm your fears, 
your cries have reached the ear of the 
king, and the wish of his brave soldiers 
is accomplished. Orders are given, the 
proper measures are taken, and, thanks 
to the infidelity of an officer of the 
enemy, Paré was introduced into the 
place. Ilis arrival was hailed as a 
blessing from heaven. [aré arrives, 
Paré is in the town, and he shews hime 
self at the breach! Soldiers and gene- 
rals all press around him, and lavish 
upon him the expressions of the most 
tender regard. If they happen to be 
wounded, they no longer fear death; 
Paré is in the midst of them, his presence 
electrifies all hearts, generates a noble 
enthusiasm, and a generous devotion. 
The enemy’s army is wasted away be- 
fore Metz, and the bulwark of France is 
preserved, 

Let us cite another noble trait, which 
will not disparage the above: it is 
worthy of the great man who was cone 
stantly himself, i.e. the experienced 
surgeon, the loyal subject, and always 
Superior to fortune. 

Besieged by a numerous army, and 
reduced to the last extremities, Hesdin 
opened its gates to the enemy. Paré 
was then in the place. Being made 
prisoner by the Spaniards, his first 
thought was to disguise himself, and 
thus, at once,‘to disappoint their ava- 
ricious views for his ransom, and re- 
store himself to the service of his prince 
and his country. He relates the dan- 
gers to which he was exposed with his 
usual candour. Actuated by motites of 
humanity, he offered his services to 
Signior-Martigues, a Spanish officer, to 
dress a gun-shot wound which had pe. 
netrated into the cavity of the thorax. 
Being compelled to explain himself as 
to the severity of the wound, and the 
curative means which he bad employed, 
Paré, like a good anatomist and expe- 
rienced practitioner, predicted that the 
patient would soon die. The event 
justified his prognostic, ‘The opening of 
the body, which he never undertook 
except upon the most urgent solicita. 
tions, convinced the assistants with how 
much precision and justice he had ine 
dicated the course of the lacerating 
body, the name and natuse of the parts 
wounded, and the seat of the cunsecu- 
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tive accidents, which had rapidly brought 
on the fatal catastrophe. 

Such a display of talent ought to hare 
revealed to the emperor’s physicians that 
it could be no other than Ambrose Paré 
who now stood before them in the garb 
of misery. They were not, as it hap- 
pened, endowed with so much penetra- 
tion; but, recognizing, in the medical 
attendant of Signior Martigues, an ex- 
pert operator, at their jnstigation the 
Duke of Savoy, who commanded the 


Spanish army, offered him an appoince 


ment; but he nobly answered that he 
never would serve under a foreign prince, 
Happily for him another officer of the 
enemy's army requested and obtained 
permission to employ him in the cure 
of a varicose ulcer in the leg, the pro- 
gross of which bad been attempted to 
be arrested in vain, After an attentive 
examination of this obstinate disease, 
after having fixed upon the causes, the 
nature, and complications, he establish. 
ed a simple and methodical plan of 
@ire, This was by means of compres- 
sion, and the moderns have added 
nothing to the process which Paré then 
adopted. 

Paré ottamed his liberty as the re. 
eard of his skill, and the patient was 
restored to health. 

For many centuries it has been re- 
marked, that to err is the lot of huma- 
nity, avd this maxim has been proved 
even by the disputes ol the mOst illus- 
tious men, 

Paré, contrary to the doctrine of 
Pineau, had denied the possibility of 
the separation of the bones of the pel- 
vis in difficult labours: a disjunction 
s'owly prepared by natural laws, which 
# multiplicity of facts have now placed 
among the number of practical facts. 
Paré united talents and candour, he 
ascertained and confessed that he wags 
mistaken. What he has left upon this 
subject is dictated by that noble spirit 
ot trankness which leaves nu cause for 
tiuvmph to his adversary, 

Boru amidst those days of trouble and 
misfortunes, when Christians, divided in 
vupinions, massacred cach other in the 
name of the God of Peace and Good 
Will; Paré seemcd destined to witness 
the perpetuation, in a rapid succession 
of kings unworthy cf the thione, of 
weakners, versatility, fanaticism, and 
corruption. What did ix signify to re- 
ligious fanatics if Paré was the prince of 
surgery, the ornament of bis ac 
the caieiabies ot wth Bn “ic 

aly! as 
buru a _— and he followed the 
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religion of his fathers. This was enough 
—it was resolved that he should die, 

He escaped the massacre of St. Bare 
tholomew by a perfect miracle: owing 
his safety to the gratitude, or rather t 
the selfishness, of Charles 1X. whose 
life he had once saved, and who had no 
confidence in any other surgeon, 

At this disastrous period, when fana. 
ticisin lighted up the fire of civil war ig 
France, the plague, that formidable 
weapon of vengeance in the hands of 
Providence, exercised its ravages, and 
filled up the cup of misery to our af 
flicted country. Driven from city to 
city by this destructive scourge, Charles 
IX. at length consulted the oracle of 
surgery ag to the best methid of stop. 
ping its career. Paré obeyed his ma- 
jesty’s commands, by publishing a clear 
and methodical work, being the result 
of his chservation and experience; and 
the exactitude of his details may be 
the more relied on, as, during the three 
vears of his being surgeon to the Lotel. 
Dic ty he attended a number of indivi- 
duals of every age and sex, and he was 
himself seized with this dreadful malady, 

Sustained by sincera and unaffected 
piety, of which his life was a periect 
model, and by a courageous zeal which 
hever gavo way to any sense of personal 
danger, when the welfare of another was 
at stake, Paré shut himself up in thet 
secred asylum which reiigion and huma- 
nity keep constantly open for diseased 
indigence. Here, in this domicile of 
disease and death, he was seen to exert 

ii the faculties of his soul, and ail the 
resources of his art, and once more he 
turned the lessons of misfortune to the 
advantage of mankind. 

Good from instinet, and virtuous withe 
out effort, never was the purity of his 
morals called in question: it may be 
said, in short, that he breathed i an 
atmosphere of kindness. His soul was 
poured forth in his consolatory dis 
courses, Ele was, in short, the good 
man described in the holy writings, 
“whose heart was a continual feast 
unto hin.” Piety crowned all his other 
virtues, and made him always regard the 
sovereign Author of all things as the 
only object towards whose glory all lfs 
thoughts and labours ought to tend. 
Paié, sincerely religious as he "as in this 
respect, exhibited a striking resemblance 
to the sage of Cos. : 

It was impossible that the unton of 
so much virtue, talent, and success, 
should not raise Paré to a high degree 


of consideration. Euvy and melice 
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raised their shafts against him it is true; 
but, in spite of the ebullition of human 
passions, he had the glorious satisiaction 
t) witness the commencement of his 
immortality. Time and experience, the 
supreme judges of opinions, made his 
doctrines be received as eracies, and his 
precepts became the fundamental laws of 
the surgical art. 

All were compelled to resemble Paré, 
ell hastened to e:nbrace his doctrines, 
not always perhaps because they thought 
thea the west, but because they were 
popular with prince and people. They 
at length saw in Pa.@ not only the re- 
storer of surgery, but a man of a supe. 
ior orders at the same ume that the 
prodigies which his uselul talents gave 
birth to every day, conquered for him 
the esteem of the court and of the city, 
the qualities ef his mind also conciliated 
the love and veneration of the army and 
the nation at large. 

Such is the double influence of the 
rare union of talents with virtue! The 
admiration which this great man in- 
spircd, never dauminished the respectful 
attachment and mild confidence which 
a good aud sensible man never fails to 
luspire, 

Recommended as much by the vir- 
tues as by the success of their author, 
shining with every kind of merit, ho- 
noured by the suffrages of the learned 
of all countries, the works of Paré be- 
came the archives of good surgery: he 
could not certainly receive a better 
eulogy, or a more gratifying recompence. 
Happy would it have been for mankind 
U huis labours had always been the objects 
of meditation and respect. 

Deprived of the great man who had 
raised her to the dignity of an art and 
science, Surgery was sul! mourning over 
the tainb of her beloved Paré, when she 
Was inenaced with a new misfortene— 
that at falling back into the night of chaas! 
Pie steht of the pich inherntance which 
he ‘eit had softened the bitrerness of 
her grief’: she flattered herself that the 
Valuabie legacies of her restorer, which 
his successors had hailed with marks of 
fespect and gratitude, would have been 
the source of new prosperity. Unfor- 
tunately these expectations were not 
realised, and it is hut too true, that, after 
the death of Paré, as is well observed 
y ; rolessor Richerand, the surgical art 
Biace a retry grade movement. 


nf ao ; 
Pasé was at once too virtuous and too 
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superior to his age, oat to be frequently 
the buttof calumny and envy. Bur, if 
he had to contend against unjust ad- 
versaries, to repel the continued assaults 
of ignorance, prejudice, and. calumug, 
how ample were his grounds of conso- 
lation in the flattering suffrages of con- 
fidence and attachment which were 
he ped upon him by his countrymen 
of all ranks. Raised to that degree 
of consideration and celebrity, bee 
yond which ghe most ambitious man 
could not have aspired; he was never- 
theless assiduous in the performance of 
the duties of his painful and honourable 
profession, Alrhough attached by his 
title and functions to the person of his 
suvereign, he was nevertheless the friend 
of the humblest individual io the army, 
or in his country at large; or rather he 
was the friend of civil and military sure 
gery at large. 

Foreigners envied France the possese 
sion of such a man, and frequently re= 
quired the aid of his talents, which he 
never refused. Mons and many other 
famous cities were indebted to him for 
prolonging the days of many of their 
wounded heroes; and, in the midst of 
their public rejoicings, have loudly pro 
claimed their grateful recollection of the 
name of Paré. So true it is, that men, 
eminent for splendid talents and active 
benevolence, are born Jess for the orna- 
ment than for the real happiness of the 
world. 

Ambrose Paré found in his own 
genius the means of restoring, and 
perhaps of creating, surgery; and, in 
his good and sensible mind, an instincs 
tive benevolence, an irresistible desire 
for diffusing it, and a zeal indefatigable, 
which knew no bounds but those which 
moral and physical limits preseribe. 
His frank, noble, and generous heart, 
his just and firm mind, his inexhaustible 
good natare, are depicted in his works, 
which attract doubly from their real 
merit, and from the charms which they 
derive from the sunple and concise lane 
geage in which they are written. 

Manes of Ambrose Paré, be pleased to 
recard with satisfaction this learned and 
itlusirious assembly! If ve are sensible 
to the accents of admiration, respect and 
gratitude, receive the public and solemn 
homage of to-day! Deign to smile 


upon our efforts, after two centuries, to 
revivify the titles of your glory and your 
immortality 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of Letters, 


a 


PUEASANTS. 

HEASANTS, so called from the 
river Phasis, were confined, it 1s 
said, to Colchis, before the expedition of 
the Argonauts, who, finding these beau- 
tiful birds scattered on the banks of that 

river, carried them home to Greece. 

POWDERING THE HAIR. 

This practice originated in the year 
1614, when sume ballad singers, at the 
fair of St. Germaine, covered their heads 
with a white powder te attract notice, 
and render themselves ridiculous, 

A GOOD WIFE. 

On the south wall of —————— church, 
is a monument to the memory of Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Major-Gene ral [lamiiton, 
who was marricd nearly 47 years, and 
never did one thing to disoblige her 
husband. 

A RUSSIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 
From the Manuscripts of Dr. Birch, in the 
British Museum. 

There are twenty four cooks belonging 
to the kitchen ef the Russian court, who 
are all Russians, and, as people of that 
nation use a great deal of onions, gar- 
Jick and train oil, in dressing their meat, 
snd employ lineseed and walnut oil for 
their Lent provisions, there 1s such an 
intolerable stink in their kitchens, that 
no stranger is able to bear it, especially 
the cooks being such nasty fellows, that 
the very sight of them is enough to make 
onesick. These are the men who, on 
great festivals. dress about seventy or 
eighty dishes. But the fowls, which are 
fur the Czar’s own eating, are very often 
roasted by his grand marshal, who is 
Tuning up and down, with his apron 
before lim, amongst the other cooks, ull 
HIS tune to take up dinner, when he 
puts on his fine clothes and full-bottomed 
wig. and he!ps to serve up the disnes, 

The number of persons invited is com- 
monly two or three huadred, though 
there is room for no more than about an 
hundred, at four or five tables. But, as 
there is no place assigned to any body, 
and none of the Neussians are willing to 
go bome with an empty stomach, everv 
body is obliged to seize h schair and hold 
a owith all les force, or he will have i¢ 
snatched trom him. 

The Cazar betng come In, and having 
chon wa ploce for bomoelf, there is such 
oeull og and fiybting for chairs, that no- 
thing more scandalous can be seen in 
any country ale-house, This the Czar 
does not mind in the least, wor does he 


take care for putting a stop to such dig. 
orders, pretending that a ceremony, and 
the formal regulation of a marshal, make 
company but uneasy and spoil the 
pleasure of conversation, -Several foreign 
ministers have complained of this to the 
Czar, and refused to dine any more at 
court; but all the answer they got was, 
that it was not the Czar’s business ta 
turn master of ceremouies to please fo. 
reigners, nor was it his intention to abo 
lish the freedom once introduced. This 
obliged strangers for the future to follow 
the Russian fashion of defending the pos. 
session of their chairs, by  cuffing and 
boxing their opposers. 

The company thus sitting down ta 
table without any manner of grace; they 
all sit so crouded together, that they 
have much ado to lift their hands to their 
mouths; and, if a stranger happens to sit 
between two Russians, which is com. 
monly the case, he is sure of losing his 
appetite, though he should have hap- 
pened to eat nething for two days before, 
Carpenters and shipwrights sit next the 
Czar; but senators, ministers, generals, 
priests, sailcrs, buffoons of all kinds, 
sit pellmell without any distinction, 

The frst course consists of nothing but 
cold meats, among which are hams, 
dried tongues, and the like, which not 
being liable to such tricks as shall be 
mentioned hereafter, strangers ordinazily 
make their whole meal of them, without 
tasting any thing else, though, generally 
speaking, every one takes his dinner be- 
fore-hand at liome. 

Soups and roasted meats make the 
second course, and pastry the third. 

As soon as one. sits down, one 1s 
obliged to drink a cup of brandy; after 
which they ply you with great glasses 
full of adulterated tokay, or vitiated wine, 
and between whiles a bumper of the 
strongest English beer; by which nuxture 
of liquors, every one of the guests is fud- 
died before the soup is served up. 

The company being in this condition, 
makes such a noise, racket, and hollows 
ing, that it is impossible to hear one an 
other, or even to hear the music which is 
playing in the next reom, consisting of all 
sorts of trumpets and cornets, for the 
Czar hath no violins; and with this re 
velling noise and uproar the Caar i$ @X- 
tremely diverted, particularly if the 
guests fall to boxing and get bloody 


hoses, 


F I had no nap 
ormerly the company ha ‘ine 
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kins given them, but instead of it they 
had a piece of very Coarse linen given 
them by a servant, who broug!t in the 
whole piece under his arm, and cut off 
half an el {ur every person, which they 
were at liberty to carry home with them ; 
for it had been observed, that these pile. 
fering guests used constantly to pocket 
the napkins; but at present two or three 
Russians must make shift with but one 
napkin, which they pull and haul for like 
hungry dogs for a bone. 

Each person of the company has but 
one plate during dinner; so, if some Rus- 
sian does not care to mix the sauces of 
the different dishes together, he pours 
the soup that is left in his plate either 
into the dish, or into his neighbours 
plate, or even under the table; after 
which he licks his plate clean with his 
finger, and last of all wipes it with the 
table-cloth. 

The tables are each thirty or forty 
feet long, and but two and a half broad. 
Three or four messes of one and the 
same course are served up to each 
table. The dessert consists of divers 
sorts of pastry and fruits; but the Cza- 
rina’s table is furnished with sweet-meats; 
however, it is to be observed, that these 
sweet-meats are only set out on great 
festivals for a show, and that the Rus- 
sians of the best fashion have nothing 
for their dessert but the produce of the 
kitchen garden, (as pease, beans, Xc.) 
all raw, 

At great entertainments it frequently 
happens, that nobody is allowed to go 
out of the room from noon to midnight ; 
hence it is easy to imagine what pickle a 
room must be in that is full of people 
who drink like beasts, and nove of whom 
escape being dead drunk. 

_ They often tie eight or ten young mice 
ina string, and hide them under green 
peas, or in such soups as the Russians 
have greatest appetites to, which sets 
them a retching and vomiting in a_most 
heartily manner when they come to the 
bottom and discover the trick. They 
olten bake cats, wolves, ravens, and the 


like, in their pastries; and, when the com- 


pany have eat them up, they tell them 
What stuf they have been eating. 

lhe present butler is one of the Czar’s 
uffeons, towhom he has given the name 
Of Witaschi, with this privilege, that, if 
aly body else calls him by that name, 
he has leave to dust them with his 
*ooden sword; if therefore any body, 
we the Czar’s setting then on, calls 
ut Wrtaschi, and the fellow does not 
HOW caacily who it was, he falls beating 
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them all round, beginning with Prince 
Montzicoff, and ending with the last of 
the company, without excepting evea 
the ladies, whom he strips of their head- 
cloths as he does the old Russians of their 
wigs, which he tramples upon, on which 
occasion it is pleasant enough to see the 
variety of their bald pates. 

Besides this employment at entertains 
ments, the said Witaschi is also surveyor 
of the ice, and executioner for torturing 
people, on which occasion he gives 
them the krout himself; and his dex- 
terity in this business has already pro- 
cured him above thirty thousand thalers; 
the sixth part of the confiscated estates 
being bis perquisite. Here follows: 

A Course at a Lent Entertainment, 


Fish Pasty. 
Codlins sour, Raw Onions, 
or 
Crabs. 
A Pike, with six 
Blackberries, Perches, un- Hazel Nate. 


with boiled, as they 


Vinegar. are taken out 
Curry. of the pickle. Raw Carrote, 
Baked fish cold, 
The Dessert. 
Raw green Peas. 
Turnipse Horse-beaas. 
Rye-ears, parched 
or fried. 
Cucumbers. Carrots. 
Parsnips. 


All the above-mentioned vegetables are 
served upraw.—Bibl, Birch, 4164. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE.~ 

In 1434 a Portuguese captain, named 
Alonzo Gonzales, having doubled Cape 
Boyador, landed in Guinea, and carried 
off sume lads, whom he sold advantae 
geously to Moorish families settled in the 
south of Spain. Six years afterwards he 
repeated this act of piracy; and, as the 
practice seemed to answer, many mer< 
chants adopted ‘it, and in 1481 built a 
fort to protect this trafic. 

The whole stock of slaves now in Amee 
rica and the West Indies, whose annual 
consumption is supplied from Africa, is 
as follows :— 


English (and North Anf@¥ican) 


stock . . « « 1,590,000 
French ° . . . 400,000 
Spanish ° ° e 2,500,000 
Portuguese. . « 1,000,000 


Dutch and Danish . . 100,000 


It appears by the foregoing that Spain 
alone des nearly as much as all the other 
States put together, in this iniquitous and 
inhuman trafic, 

; DE. JOUNSON, 
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DR. JOMNAONe 

An American writer save, “he was 
the child of prejudice, end wis not 
weaned till the hour of his death.” 

POLITENESS. 

Politeness (says an essayist) 1s the 
miniature of virtues it is benevolence, 
active im little things. True: but a m- 
miature-| ainter seldom draws well in 
Jarge ; and a colossal painter can eidom 
Sich a miniature. 


‘5 Original Poetry. 
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QUEEN FLI7ARETH, 
In the register of Ely, is the follow 
original letter to Heaton, Bishop of Bly- 
* Prond Prelate,” i 
“T understand you are backward in com. 
plying with your azreement, but I would 
have you to know, that I, who made yo, 
what yon are, can nnmiake you; and, if yoy 
do noi forthwith faifit your engagement, by 
— I will immediately unirock you, 
—You’s, @s you demesn yourself— 
EvizaButu,’ 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


are 


EPIGRAM, 
Ox a Variation of Becthoren’s to a simple Air. 
By Dr. Worcor. 


THE devil take thy variation 

Of music, what a mutilation! 
Such multitudes of nowy notes, 
"That make one think the author dotes 
semiguaver— 
W ichout one grain of Fancy’s flavour, 
rnadness’ self alone could coin, 
nce. meat of a nice sir-loi! 


Orpl. 1814. 


Qiaver and demi 


~—t 
RETROSPECTTON. 
PRIGHT broke my morn of life, a happy 

youth 

Followed the black of infancy, and my light 

heart 

Peat high with joy anc 

My expanding mind, fed each succeeding day 

With new delight, still gaining knowledge, 

And sull craving more; my grateful heart, 

Warm with a love that grasp'd all nature, 

Giow'd with the cheeriul piety of innocence, 


a breath'’d it’s dbi:es in prayer uatoit’s God. 
S4ias' howch ing’d an aspect lie now wears— 
— , ‘ an 7 : ie -. < 
Lost ico ik SD Galdd lS, A l “8 Gale scene oi 


cares 
¥s all that to my fancy’s eye appears ; 
M, oniv con fort—the relic! oF tears. 
Long bv a much-lov'd father’s dy: ie - bed 


f d ‘ 4 
Aaxious | watch’ ls i saw my rather dead; 
Ere yet my tears were dry, affliction gave 
My sole support, my mother, to she grave ; 
Long s my torrow, stil, and deep, — 
Yer: ine Death ul ¢) 


, 
Asks ro compassion ; tor myselt 


‘ Pe; 
With those lest jov’d oner, L too would h 


“ €8 


ron . ~ ," J f 
un reren'’d her cheerful tone, 


m € hac res{ Uh) e-accustom’d<m)! 
, j €s.vored Ure once CCUSIOM GrmMrne, 
; se =e wen ate 
Bow eye again young pleasyre shone, 
A 4 UG pe ve ney i U. «a, 
1 lov’d, and sure if love § sent trom Heay’n, 
“ 
Fo pour oldiv spor hunaan woes, 
} t t ve, nor did my choice 
Y) - . . _ 
- ‘ 1) « " : Passion ; ie | v'd 
\ . . cor Sree « ’ 
iiue em} Ce ; and my youne keare 
Line a | - e) ’ ? ht af 
1 C2utn e Fase a it's ty 


lov’d, I trusted, and I was betray’d-. 
Yet do not frown, I mean not to upbraid; 
1 Jove thee still, and still my pray’rs arise 
To Heaven, mingled with love’s warmest sighs, 
But, oh! my still-below’d destroyer, see, 
Sec, ere another heart thou hast subdu’d, 
The dreadful change which grief has wrought 
in me; 

Deep grief, with tears of penitence embrued; 
For I have wept not for the loss of fame, 
I am destroy’d by consciousness of shames 
For wanting virtue, ‘tis not even love 
Can here give peace, or hope of peace above, 

Licn fon, March 1, 1514. ANGLICA, 


—at La 


TO NONA. 


ON HEARING SIE HAD BEEN GUARDED 
AGAINST THE INSINUATIONS OF LOVE, 


From a Vol. of Poems in the Press, entiiled, 
the Amaury Works of Tom Shuffieloa” 
} ELIEVE them not, who dare to tell 


That love is nothing éut a dreams 
They canact know the passion weil, 
Who hold icin such light esteem, 


Wiih some it is a chilly flower, 

Dead to the eye as midnight’s gloom, 
The trailest too in pleasure’s bower, 

And cheerless as the murderer’s tomb, 
But there are some diviner hearts, 

Who hold that flower the brightest gem 
That Nature to their view imparts 

trom her stupendous diadem. 
*Tis not the cold—the formal rite, 

Which cratty churchmen hold so clever» 
Tdat may, or may not, yield delight,— 

but love’s a flame that charms for ever! 


Then, Nona! heed not what they say= 
But yield thy gentle ear to me,— 
And I wili chase thy doubts away, 
With bliss as pure as bliss can be. 
And Nona then wil curse the hour 
She lent her ear to those, who told heg 
Lbat love was but a dream—a flower 
a. 5, ot Boe lp Pn tag bE 
is pees QS ACID, and fem Lites Cosecle 


} ‘dT No ‘ay hen 


she hears me sigh— 
‘ ‘ . . 
Veilichng to love—howe’er alarming 
Aud she will sav, L’dvarber die 


sanl rf teu ji Bu? a’ b; / 4 vé charmi mg 
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sONG FROM THE GERMAN. 


QEIZE on enjoyment while yet life’s sun is 
y bright ; a2 
Gather the rose before the chill night. 
Single voice. 
Tis weak to toil for pain and care, 
To seck and God the thorns that teat, 
And leave the violet to decay, 
That blossoms on our Way. 
Chorut. : 

Seize on enjoyment while yet life’s flame is 

bright ; : : 
Guher the rose before the chill night. 
Whea scowling clouds forsake the sky, 
And thunders ce.se to roar on high, 
Flow sweet the after-stllness seems, 
The evening's roseate beams. 
Flow blest who leaves the starms of life, 
Preferring smooth content fo strife ; 
For him the tree of pleasure grow’, 
The tree with golden boughs. 
Who flees deception’s poison-shade, 
Who gives his needy brother aid, 
With him perennial peace shall dwell, 
And springs of comfort well. 
Tho’ adver.e thorns beset his road, 
Tho’ foes torment, detractors goad, 
By him shall guardian Friendship stand, 
And proudly clasp his hand ; 


Shall wipe the tears his cheeks that lage, 
Shall strew the fowret on his grave, 

To twilight change his night of gloom, 
His twilight into noon, 


Let us belong to Friendship’s band, 
To her entwining hand with hand, 
We're arm’d to live, we’te arm’d to try 
You fairer soil op high. 
—— a 
ADVICE TG A YOUNG LADY ON SEEIN@ 
HER DANCE, 


By a Dicnirizp CLERGYMAN. 


‘) MAY you walk, as years afvance, 
Smooth and erect, as now you dance! 

May you on each impertant stage, 

From bioom of youth to wither’d age, 

Assert your claim to merit’s prize, 

And, as at present, charm our eyes; 

Observant of decorum’s laws, 

Sad moving with the same applause, _ 

May you, thro’ life’s perplexing maze, 

Uirect your steps with equal praise; 

fs intricate meanders trace, 

With regularity and grace; 

from the true figure never swerve, 

424 ime in Cveiy slep observe ; 


Give ear to harmony and reason, 
Nor make one movement out of s¢1som, 
Thus will life’s current gently flow, 
And pour forth every bliss below; 
Till, nature failing, ebb shall bring 
Death with his dart—but not his sting, 
Ere 
CANZONET; 
In Imitation of H. K. White's beginning, 
** Matden wrap thy Mantle round thee.” 


E USH thy plainings, child of Sorrow, 
Check the tear that’s in thine eye; 
E’er the sun shall deck the morrow, 
Thou shalt heave thy latest sigh 
The felon Death, 
Steals now thy breath; 
Soon thou shalt slumber peacefully, 


Alas! poor maiden, life has been 
But a dolesome prison to thee g 
All thy aching eyes have seen 
Ais but days of misery ; 
Yet cease to weep, 
‘Thou seon shalt sleep, 
Poor child of sorrow—peace.uly? 
Lecurvs, 
a 
THE 


HUTS OF THE POOR. 
"yoo long do the mazes of ignorance hide, 
The hovels where Poverty’s childres 
reside; 
And Truth to the wealthy disclosing her store, 
Has past by and forgotten the huts of the poor. 


Ah! why should those treasures, to others 
reyeal’d, 

From the lowly-lodg’d peasant alone be cen- 
ceal’d, 

And Wisdom, enchanting the great with her 
jore, 


Despise, and be banish’d the huts of the poor # 


The heavens o'er their heads are extended ag 
fair, 

The rill ripples round as pellucid and clear; 

Aad the sun, which enliveas the monarch’s 
proud door, 

Shines 2s cheerful and bright on the huts ef 
the poor. 

But the day is arriving when Science shall 
reign, 

From the prince to the peer, from the peer to 

~ “the swain; 

When her fame shall be blazon’d from shore 
unto shore, 

From the halls ot che proad, to the huts of the 
poor. 


Ki nlish T. wn. Ti. N. 
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To Mr. Cras. Jaares Mason, of Sane 
Detph near Newcastle under Line,in the 
County of Stafford, Potter; fora Pro- 
Cs for the Improvement of the Manu- 
Suclure of the English Porceiain. 


ye Invention IS performed in the 
foow lng MANETS ThE WoNeslODe, 


which contains a proportion of argil and 
silex, is first roasted m a common biscuit 
kiln, to facilitate its tritucation, and to 
expel sulphur and other volatile ingredi- 
ents which it may contain, A large 
earthen crucible is constructed, afier the 
exact model of an wun forge, a pert of 
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the bottom of which is filled with char. 
coal or cokes: these having been previ- 
ously strewed with ore, and about one- 
third part of lime, are raised to an intense 
beat by a strong blast of air, introduced 
under the cokes atthe bottom. By this 
heat the ore is fused, and the fluid iron 
drops through the fuel to the bottom: 
then follows the scoria, which floats upon 
the top of the fluid iron, This latier 
scoria, or, as the workmen cail it, slag, 
js the material used in the manufacture 
of the china, and is tnuch impregnated 
with iron, and of a compact and dense 
structure, The slag is next let off, bya 
hole through the forge, into a clean ear. 
then vessel, where it cools, This last 
vessel is then broken, in order to detach 
the slag from it, with hammers. The 
above part of the process is not consi 
dered as essential, as it is merely con. 
ducive to the cleanliness of the ware. 
The scoria is next pounded into small 
pieces, and ground in water, to the con. 
sistence ef a fine paste, at the flint-mills 
of the country. This paste is next eva- 

rated to dryness, on a slip kiln, well 
Sueve amongst potters, Thus evapo- 
rated to dryness, it is used with the 
other ingredients in the following pro- 


= viz. cw. gr’. ibe. 
repared ironstone . . 


$ 0 O 
Ground flint . oe ee £900 
Ground Cornwall stone e 40 0 
Cornwall clay. >. « @ Cs 
Blue oxyd of cobalt. co 2 & 


These having been mixed together 
with water by the slip-maker, are again 
evaporated on the slip kiln to the proper 
consistency for use. The clay, thus 
prepared, is of course used in the-§sual 
way in the fabrication of the several 
kinds of vessels.—-( The Tradesmun. ) 

TT 
To Mr. Joun Uansury, of Bartlet’s 

Buildings, Carpet-manufuctursr ; for 

@ Method of weaving Carpets, by which 

a new and finer Texture, aud larger 

Patterns, can be produced. 

This invention consists in a new me- 
thod of weaving or manafacturing of 
carpets and carpeting, thereby producing 
an article or manufacture which Mr. 1, 
calls flush carpets, or carpeting. After 
he has prepared a loom, in the same 
manner as is usual for weaving or qanu- 
facturing Scotch or Kidderminster car- 
peting in one thread, or two threads, or 
more, he proceeds as follows: 

Por a plain ground and ribbed figure. 
First. When he has woven as man 
shures as he chooses to make the rib, he 
aises up the contrary lash to that of 
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which he forms the figure, and the same 
ground plain which he had Up when he 
wove the last ground shute. He then 
throws a shute, which he calls the bind. 
ing shute, which may consist of thread 
or threads, of woollen, worsted, lis 
cotton, silk, hair, wire, or any 
material that will produce the same 
effect, or raises up one ground plain of 
two grounds plains, and throws in the 
binding shute or raises up the ground and 
half the colours in the ground, and half 
ground in the figure, 

Ribbed, ground, and plain Figure, 

Second, When he has thrown as many 
shutes as he chooses to make the rib, he 
raises up one coloured plain or two co. 
loured plains, or draws up the contrary 
lash to that of which he forms che figure, 
and the coloured plain also, then throws 
in the binding shute as above. 

Both ground and figure ribbed. 

Third. When he has thrown sufficient 
shutes for the rib, then he raises up one 
half of the chain or warp, and throws in 
a binding shute; then draws up the other 
half, and throws in another binding shute, 
or raises up the contrary lash to that 
with which he forms the figure, and 
throws ina binding shute, or raises up the 
lash and one plain, throws in one binding 
shute, and keeps up the same lash, and 
raises up anether plain, and throws in an- 
other binding shate. 

Ground and figure plain on both sides. 

Tourth. When he has thrown in as 
many shutes as he may want or choose, 
he raises up the ground plain and cv 
loured plain he had up when he wove 
the last two shutes, and throws in the 
binding shute, or three plains in the 
ground and two in the figure will pro- 
duce the same effect, or the webs may 
be united with one of the shutes that 
form the figure, by raising up half the 
ground and half colours in the ground, 
when he throws the coloured shute with 
which he binds themtogether, 

In producing any of the feregoing ate 
ticles, a tail cord, or tail cords, may be 
dropped occasionally, but the article 19 
that case will not be so perfect as itis 
without dropping a tail cord, or tail 
cords, 

In any instance where he has to draw 
up the contrary lashes, he prefers an ad- 
ditional engine-beam and box for that 
purpose; and when he produces te 
article with rising up plains only, he pre 
fers additional treadles, according to the 
number of plains he has co rise, except 
when the black-up loom, on draft loom, ¢ 


in which ca® 
open shade loom, is used, in w ome 
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extra treadles will not be necessary for engine-treadle additional will be ne« 


the plains. But, in case of havin, an 
gxtra engine in the black-up loom, one 


cessa ry. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
GENERAL View of tie Agriculture 
of the Orkney islands ; with Observa- 
tions on: the Means of their Improvement, 
drawn up for the consideration of the Board 
of Agriculture; by Joha Shirreff. 8vo. 
10s, od. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

A new edition of ‘Toland’s History of the 
Druids, with his Life, Notes, &c.; by R. 
Huddleston. 9s. < ; 

The History and Tlustration of Salisbury 
Cathedral, constituting a portion of the Ca- 
thedral Antiquities of England: each ca- 
thedral will make a complete work ; by J. 
Britton, F.S.A. Nos. 1, 2. 4to. 12s. each, 
imp. paper il. 

N.B. To Salisbury Cathedral 30 engra- 
vings will he appropriated, with about ten 
theets of letier-press. The sizes and 
prices will he, Med:um 4to. 31.—Imperial 
4io. 51.—both to class with tLe Architectu- 
ral Antiquities. 

BIBLIOGRAPITY. 

A Catalogue, comprising the Historical 
and Poetical Classes, a Miscellaneous Col- 
lection of valuable Hlustrated and eary 
printed Works, and Bouks of Prints, now 
on sale by W. Ford, Manchester. Pait I. 
1s. 6d, 

Bibliographical Memoranda, in Ulustra- 
tinof early English literature, Nos 1, 2. 
foolseap 4to. 15s. : 

Fry's Catalogue of valuable old Books, 
including several rare specimens of early 
Printing, vow selling at No.1, St. John- 
street, Bristol, 1s. 

BOTANY. 

Botanical Magazine, Vol. 40 ; by J. Sims, 

M.D.F.R.and LS. 11. 1s. 
CLASSICS, 

_Poeta Minores Graci, preecipua Lectio- 
nis Varietate et Indicibus Locupletissimis 
istruxit Thomas Gaisford, A.M. Adis 
Christi Alumnus, necnon Graee Lingua 
Piofessor Regias. Vol. I. Sve. 15s. 

DRAMA. 

Harlequin Hoax, or a Pantomime Pro- 
posed ; by T. Dibdiw. Svo. is. 6d. 

Curee Dramas; viz. the Ball Ticket ; the 
Mysterious Packet ; and the Heiress. 
iSino. 3s, 

_ __EDUCATION. ) 

_ A Practical View of Christian Education, 

mikearly stages, 12mo. 5s. 
HISTORY. 

Cobheti's Parliamentary History of Eng- 

ml, Vol. XXII, royal Bvo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

PCat Introduetion to History, suggested 
+ Miao aat System ef Muemonics ; by M. 
‘ ood, os. 
arrarical View of the State of the 
*SULy Dlae. No. c60, 








same. 


Protestant Dissenters in England, and of 
the Progress of Free Toquiry and Religious 
Liberty, from the Revointion to the Ae. 
cession of Queen Anne; by Joshua Toul- 
min, D.D. 8vo, 12. 

A Genealogical History of the English 
Sovereigns, trom William {. to George TIT, 
inclusive, accompanied with a brief State- 
ment of ihe principal Events in each Reign; 
Biographical Notices of all the Noble Fa- 
milies connected with the Roval Houses ¢ 
and ilinstraied by Genealogical Tables ; by 
Wm. Top!is. 

The Annual Register; or a View of the 
History, Politics, and Literature, for the 
Year 1805, being the fifth voiume of a 
new series. Svo. 18s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A new and improved edition, being the 
fifth, of a Plain and Easy Introduction to 
the Knowledge and Practice of Gardening; 
with Hints on Fish Ponds; by C. Marshail, 
rector of Brixworth. 8vo. Ys, 

op RE 

A Historical Treatise of an Action or 
Suit at Law, and of the Proceedings used 
in the Court of K. B. and C. P. from the 
original Process to Jucgment; by R. Boote, 
The fifth edition, with considerable addi-« 
tiens, by W. Ballantine, esq. barrister. 8vo, 
Ys, Gd. 

The Origin, Progress, an Present Prac- 
tice of the Rankrupt Law, both in England 
and Ireland ; by Edw, Christian, esq. Vol. 2, 
tvo. il. 2s. 

An Analysis, arranged to serve also asa 
compendious Digested Index, of M#r. 
Vearge’s Essay on Contingent Remainders 
and Execatory Devises, and ef Mr. Butler's 
Notes; by R. H. Coote, esq, of Lincolns-Iun, 
royal ivo. 10s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Court of Exchequer, Easter and Trt- 
nity Terms, 54 Geo. ILL. and the Sittings 
after; by Geo. Price,esq. Vol. I. Vast I. 
roval §vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Criminal Pleading, with 
Precedents of Ind:etments, Special Pleas, 
&e, adapted to Practice ; by T. Starhie. 3 
vols. Svo. 11, 4s. 

MATHEMATICS, 

The Teacher’s Assistant, or Arithmeti+ 
cian’s Guide ; by R. 8.M. Thomson, 1zimo, 
4s. 6d. 

Exercises in Simple F.quations; by the 
1vmo, 13%. 6d. 

‘The Doctrine of Chances ; or, the’Theory 
of Gaming made easy to every Person ac- 
quainted with common Arithmetic; by W. 
touse. Bvo. 45s. 


MECHANICS. 
The Miscellaneous Papers of John Smea- 
' 3H ten 
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ton, civil engineer, &c. F.R.S. communt- 
cated to the Roval Society ; printed in the 
Philosophical Transactions ; and comprising 
his ‘Treatise on Mills, forming a fourth vo- 
lume to his Reports. With twelve engra- 
vings. 4to. al. 11s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Cataloene of an extensive Collection 
of New aad Second-hand Medical Books, 
to which ave added a complete List of the 
Lectures delivered im London, with their 
‘Terms, Hours of Attendance, &c. and Ta- 
bies of the Pay of the Medical Department 
of the Army, Navy, and East-India Compa- 
ny's service ; by John Anderson, (late Un- 
derwood,) 40, West Sruithfield, 

Observations on Pusmonary Consump- 
tion ; by H. H. Southey, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

NOVELS. 

The Confessions of Sir Henry Longne- 
ville ; by R. PB. Gillies, csq. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s, Gd, 

Duty; by the late Mrs. Roberts, with 
Poetry, aod a Character of the Author; by 
Birs. Opie. 5 vols, 12M0. 12s, 

Don Quixore, in Spauish, por el Rdo Don 
Felipe Fernar Jez, en 4 tomos, 18mo. 11. 18. 

Miltord House, or Folly as it Flies, by a 
late Otficer of the Third Guards. 3 vols, 
ivmo. lis, 

A Month iu Town ; by Humphry Hedge- 
hog, esq. S vols. 12mo0. 16s. 6d. 

The Family Robin-on Crusoe, trauslated 
from the German of Mf. Wiss. 12mo. 6s. 

Alkulomeric, the Son of Maugraby: an 
Arabian Tale. Svo. os. 6d. 

Bachelor's Miseries, by an Old Maid 
ef Distinction. 4 vols. ivmo, il. 48, 

PHULOLOGY. 

The Flements of English Spelling, aecom- 
pamed by a variety of Reading Lessons, de. 
signed tor the Use of Juior Pupils ; by John 
Gordon. 16m. is, 

The Sequel to the same, 6d. 

New Orthos raplical Exercises, wht the 
@orrect Orthoephy of every Word, accord. 
ing to the most approved modem usage, 
for the wse of ferciguers, and schools in 
geueral; by Alex. Power. tyme, ys. 

Clef, on Themes Traduit® de la Gram- 
maire de Nicolas Hamel, d'apres Edition 
Sicreotype. i12mo. Ss, 

introductory Latm Exercises to those of 
Clarke, Ellis, and Terner ; designed for the 
younge clases of leathers, ivmo. Ys. 6d. 

The Dictionary of the Enghsh Language: 
in which the words ave deduced trom their 
originals, and Plustrated iv their dierent 
eigiuifications, by examples jon aay Aad 
Wilters; to which are prelixed, a History of 
the Language, and av Engin Grammar: by 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With numerous 
Correetions, and with the Addition of any 
thousand Words, by the Rev. H. J. Todd 
M.A. F.S.A. Part I. ato. ih 4s. : 

A c¢ mypendy us System ci Practical 
Eaglic Grammar; by Joka Huthersal, 
deme. La. 
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POETRY. 


The Exile, a Poem, from the R 
MS. of the Author who fell b@ore Dres 
den. 5s. 6d. 

Selections from the Popular Poetry of 
the Hindoos; by T. Duer Broughton, er 
B8vo. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

Poems and Translations ; by the Rey, J 
Bull, M.A. cr. &vo. 7s. , 

Ossian’s Fingal, a Poem in six Books 
rendered into verse, by George Harvey, 
8vo. 10s. 

‘Pieces of Ancient Poetry, from anpub. 
lished MSS. and scarce books. foolse, 4to, 
18s.—blue paper il. 11s. 6d. | 

Whetstone’s Metrical Life of Geo, Gas 
coigne. foolsc, 4to. 5s. 

Carmen, Britannicum, or the Song of Bris 
tain: written in honour of the Privce Re 
gent; by Lord Thurlow. 4to. 5s, 

The Poetical Register for 1810 and 1811; 
being the eighth volume of the work. This 
voluine includes more than three hundred 
Original and Fugitive Poems, nearly one- 
half of which ave original, and above two 
hundred Criticisms upon Poetical and Dia 
matic Productions, published daring 1810 | 
and 1811. cr. 8vo, 12s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Address delivered at Brighton on Jt 
ly 7, 1814; by Jolin Evans, A.M. 1s, 6d. 

An Oration, delivered on Wednesiay, 
June 29, 1814, in celebration of the recent 
deliverance of Europe from, the yoke of 
military despotism; by the Hon, Gover 
neur Morris, ts. 

Considerations sur Geneve,.dans ses Rap- 
ports avec Angleterre et les Etats Protey 
tants; suivies d'un Discours prononcé a 
Genéve sur la Philosophie d'Histoire ; par J, 
C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Svo. 43. 

THEOLOGY. 

Prophecies announcing the Birth of the 
Prince of Peace, extracted from the works 
of Joanna Sontheett ; to which are added a 
few remarks thereon, made by herselt. 
8vo. 10d. 

Short Discourses on the Lord’s Prayer, 
chiefly designed for the Use of Country 
Villages ; by fsaac Man. - ¢s. 6d. 

Au Essay on Iinmertality, by the Author 
of a Review of the first Principles of Br 
shop Berkley, Dr. Reid, and Professet 
Stewart. Svo. 9s. oi, ssaanenle 

Evideuce and Authority of the Christiam 
Revelation ; by the Rey. Thomas Chalmers 
7s. od. 
‘Rural Discourses ; by the Rey. W. Clays 
ton. 2 vols. igmo. 4s. 

The ConrmonPrayer Book the Instrument 
of Conversion, exemplified in the ease 
the late Thos. Royle ; by the Rev. Sulomos 
Pigvott, A.M. Gd. > of 

A Comparative View of the Churches 
Rome and England; by Herbert Maisie 
D.D.F.R.S. &vo. 73. 6d. a 

Tracts on the Doctrine of thie Holy T# 
Rity, aud on the Nicene and Athanaa® 

“~~ “@He _ Creep 
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with 2 Diequisition on Rationa 
oe ie, by Soame Jenyns, esy. ‘To 
which is prefixed, an Introduction to the 
Docirme of the Trinity and Athanasian 
Creed; by the Right Rev. T. Burgess, bi- 
shop of St. David. 8vo. 4s. 

Evangelical Christiamty Considered, and 
shown to be synonymous with Unitarianism; 
in a coarse of lectures on some of the most 
controverted points of Christian doctrine: 
addressed to Trinitarians ; by John Grnn- 
dy, one of the Ministers of the Chapel in 
Cross-street, Manchester, 2 vols. 8vo, 

. &. 
soe on the Theatre and Fire at 
Rickmond, in part occasioned by that aw- 
ful catastrophe ; showing that theatrical 
amusements are incompatible with the 
profession and duties of Christianity. 8d. 
—fine paper Is. 

A Practical View of Christian Education 
jn its ea:ly Stages, 12mo, 5s. 

A Sermon preached on the Day of Gene- 
ral Thanksgiving, &c.; by the Rev. E. T. 
Vaughan, M.A. 13. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Magna Britannia; Vol. If. containin 
Cornwall ; by the Rev. Danie! Lysons,A.M. 
&c. and Samuel Lysons, esq. F.R.S. &c. 
4to. 3l. 158, with Views, 61. 18s.—royal 
4to. 61. 68%. with Views, 111. 11s, 

The History of Essex, from the earliest 

riod to the present time, with Biogra- 
phical Notices ot the most distinguished 
and remarkable Natives ; by Eliz. Ogbore, 
Part I. 4to. 15s.—royal 4to. 11, 1s, 

Britannia Depicta, Part TV. 31. 15s.— 
Proofs Gl. 6s.—on India paper, 81. Ss. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

An Account of a Voyage to Abyssinia, 
and Travels in the Interior of that Country, 
ander the Orders of the British Goyern- 
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ment, in 1809 and 1510; in which is in- 
cluded an account of the Portuguese Set- 
tlements on the Eastern Coast of Africa; » 
Summary of late Occurrences in Arabia 
Felix ; and some particulars respecting the 
Aboriginal African Tribes, trom Mozame 
bique to the Borders of Egypt, with Voca- 
bularies of their Languages; by H, Salt, 
esq. F.R.S. &c. - royal 4te, dl. 5s, 

A Journal of a Voyage in 1811 and 1812 
to Madras and China, returning by the 
Cape of Goo Hope and St. Helena in the 
H. C. 8. the Hope, Capt, Jas..Pendergrass; 
by Jas, Wathen.  Lilustrated by 24 colour- 
ed Prints, 4to. 3I. 3s. 

A translation of the first two volumes of 
the Relation Historique, under the title of 
Personal Narrative of Travels to the Equi- 
noxial Kegions of the New Continent, du- 
ring the Years 1799-1804; accompanied by 
the whole of the text of the Atlas Pitto 
resque, and a selection of plates by M. 
Humboldt ; forming two volumes, under 
the Title of Researches on the Institutions 
and Monuments of the Ancient Inhabitants 


of America, &c, &c.; by Helen Maria 
Williams ; jllustrated by plates, some 
of which are coloured. 4 vols. 8vo, 


gl. izs. 6d. 

A Voyage round Great Britain, under- 
taken in the summer of the year 1813, and 
commenciag trom the Land's End, Corn- 
wall; by Richard Ayton. Witha Series of 
Views, illustrative of the character and 
prominent features of the coast ; drawn and 
engraved by Mr. Wm. Daniell, F.R.A,, Nos, 
Ito VII, 10s. 6d. each. 

Letter from Paris ; by the Rev. J. Chew 
wode Eustace. 8vo. 4s. 

Paris in 1802 and 1814; by the Rev. Wm, 
Shepherd. 8vo. 8s. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Astronomical Observations reluting to the 
Sidereal Part of the Heuvens, and its 
Connection with the Nebutous Purt; ar- 
tunged for the purpose of a Critical 
Examination ; by William’ Herschel, 
LL.D. F.R.S.—Read Feb. 24, 1814. 
1\ my paver of obvervations of the ne- 
bulous part of the heavens, I have en- 
deavoured to shew the probability of a 
very gradual conversion of the nebulous 
matterito the sidereal appearance. The 
observations contained in this paper are 
intended to display the sidereal part of 
the heavens, and also to shew the inti- 
Mate connecuon between the two op- 
posite extremes, one of which is the im- 
mensity of the widely difused and seem- 


ingly chaotic nebulous matter; and the 
other the highly complicated and most ar- 
tificially constructed globular clusters of 
compressed stars. 

The proof of an intimate connection 
between these extremes will greatly sup 
port the probability of the conversion of 
the one into the other; and, in order to 
make this connection gradually visible, I 
have arranged my observations into a se- 
ries of collections, sach as [ suppose will 
best answer the eud of a critical exami- 
nation. 

Of Stars in remarkable situations with 
regard to Nebulea— Among the great num- 
ver of stars, with nebulosity dispersed he- 
tuocr them, are some in situations that 
¢ erveto be remarked, 

Alla IV, 5 
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IV, 5 is“ A pretty bright star situated 
exactiv north of the centre of au extended 
milky ray, which is about 15 or 20 ini- 
nutes im length.” By a second observa. 
tion, two years after the first, it appeared 
that the star was then included in part of 
the nebulosity. 

V, 46 is “A pretty bright star in the 
middle of a very bright nebula, about 10 
minutes in length and 2 broad,” 


Til, 616 is “A star of the 6th magni- 
tude, about 5’ north of a very faint ne- 
bula, of an irregular figure.” By an ob. 
servation of the same star, two years be- 
fore, the two objects were then so near 
each other, as at first sight to cause a suse 
picion that some damp bad settled upon 
the eye-giass and affected the star, 

The singularity that five stars should 
be sunilarly sriuated with regard to nebu- 
}@ tanct very striking; but the diflercoce 
in the additional observation is worthy of 
notice, and may sugvest a surmise that 
nebu® may have con-iderable proper 
motions, by which they are occasionally 
carried towards neihbourmyg stars; the 
itt vonce io the clearness of the armos. 
phere at different Limes, however, ought 
te make us cautions about assigning the 
cause of the ditlerence m the observations, 

(i/ luo Sturs with Nebuli sity belween 
them.—A more -‘evarkable situation than 
the formeras that of two stars with nebu- 
losity Letweon them, or both included in 
the «ame nebslosity, 

Lil. G7 1s “Au extremely faint nebulo. 
sity exteaded from one star to a smaller 
one, at (he distance of about 2 minutes 
south of the former.” 


' oe 
* 
Il, 706. “Two considerable ctars ave 


meoived ina very faint nebulosily of 8 
or 4 minutes in extent,” 


SE 
“te 
Here I have referred to 19 instance 
where (wo stars have an extended nebu- 


lasity between them, or at least are both 
eonained within ot, 





Now if we were to 
enter moa enlculation of chances to jng 
vestigate the | robability thar in every one 
Of. toese 19 obpeets the stars aud the be- 
bulusity shoulu be uncunne cied, we should 
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have to consider that in order to 

this appearance by three objects ata dis 

tance from each other, it would be te 

quired that every one of them should te 

preciscly in a given line of sight, and that 

the nebulosity shou/d vot only be iu the 

inddie of them, but that it also should 

be extended from the situation of one 

star to that of the other; and that ail this 

should happen wm the confined space of g 
few minutes of a degree; which cannot he 
probable. ‘Then, if on the other hand we 
recoliect that in the Sth, 9th, and 10:h 
articles of my paper on thé nebulous 
part of the heavens, 1 have given 189 
double nebulx joined by nebulosity be 
tween them, and that we have now before 
us 19 similar objects, with no other dif 
ference than that instead of nebula we 
have stars with nebulosity remaining bes 
tween them, should we not surmise that 
possibly these stars had formerly been 
highly condensed nebula, like those that 
have been mentioned, and were now, by 
gradually increasing condensation, turned 
Into smail stars; and may not the nebulos 
sity still remuining shew their nebulous 
origin? 

When to this is added that we also hare 
an accountof 700 double stars entirely free 
from nebulosity, many of which are pro 
bably at no great real distance from each 
other, it seems as if we had these double 
objects in three diflerent successive Cull 
ditions: first as nebula ; next as siars 
with remaining nebulosity ; aud lastly as 
stars completely free from nebulous ap= 
pearance, 

Of the sidereal part of the Heavens — 
The foregoing observations have proved 
the intimate connection between the ne 
bulous and sidereal condition ; and, ale. 
though in passing from one to the other 
we have met with a number of ambiguous 
objects, it has been seen that the appae 
reut uncertainty of their construcuon 1s 
only the consequence of the want of an 
adequate power in our telescopes, to shew 
them of their real form, We have lw 
deed no reason to expect that an increase 
of light and distinctness of our telescopes 
would free us from ambiguous objects; 
for by improving our power of penetrating 
Into space, and resolving those which w6 
have at present, we should probably reach 
so many new objects, that others, of an 
equally obscure construction, would ob- 
trade themselves, even in greater number, 
On account of the increased space of 
more distunt regions of their situation. 

From stars mixed with nebulosity 
are now to direct our attention the 
purely 
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purely sidereal part of the heavens; and proportionally more ble and purple thag 


as stars are the elementary parts of side- Sirius, 


real constructions, it will be proper to re- Arcturus contains more red and orange 
ye. what we know of their nature. (a. and less yellow in proportion than Sirius, 
ving already entercd upon this sulyect in Aldebaran contains much Orange, and 


a former paper at some length, Ishatlon- very little yellow, ? 
ly give afew additignal observations, with « Lyra contains much yellow, green, 
a suumnary outline of the furmer argu- blue, and purple. 
mene. _ The similarity of the genera! construc. 
The intensity of the light of a star of tion of the sun, the stars, and the planets, 
the first magnitude may be compared is algo much supported by the periadical 
with solar light, by considering that, 11 the variatioas of the light of the stars ob. 
sun were removed to the distance at served in many of them ; for these varia. 
which we generaily admit the brightest tions can only be satisfactorily accounted 
stars to be irom us, its visible diameter for by admitting such stars to have a ca. 
could not exceed the 215th part of a tatory motion on their axis, hike thot 
second; and its appearance therefore which the sun and the planets are known 
would probably not differ much from the to have, 
size and brightness of such stars. By Of the aggregation of Stars.—That stars 
reversing this argument we shall be sus are not spread in equal portions over the 
thorized to conclude, from analogy, that celestial regions is evident to the eye of 
stare, were they near enough, would as- every one who directs his view to them ia 
suine the brightness, and some of them aclearnight; bat, if this wanted any proof, 
perhaps also the size, ef the sun; audthe the star-vages I have given in the Phil, 
consequences that have been drawn from = ‘Trans, for 1785, would abundantly shew 
the observations given in my paper on thatthe greatest variety in their distribu. 
the nature and construction of the sun, tion takes place; for while in my sweeps 
may be legitimately applied to the stars; many fields of view of the telescope were 
whence it follows that stars, although sure without a single star, others contained 
rounded by a luminous atmosphere, may every assignable number, from one te 
be looked upon as so many opaque, habi- more than six hundred, 
table, planetary globes; differing, from In my examination of the heavens I ree 
what we know of our own planets, only in’ marked that in many places there were 
their size, and by their intrinsically lumie patches of stars of such a particular ape 
nous appearance. pearance that I was induced to call tiem 
They also, like the planets, shine with forming clusters. This expression was 
differeutly coloured light, That of Arce however only used to denote that some 
turus and Aldeharan, for instance, is as peculiar arrangement of stars in lines 
different from the light of Sirius and Ca- making different angles, directed to acer 
pella, as that of Mars and Saturn is from tain aggregation of a few central stars, 
the light of Venus and Jupiter. A still suggested the idea that they might be ia 
greater variety of coloured star-light has a state of progressive approach to them, 
already been shewn toexist in many doue This tendency to clustering seemed chie' 
ble stars, such as y Andromedx,@Cygni, ly to be visible in piaces that were exe 
and many more. In mg¢ sweeps are also tremely rich in stars, In order there- 
recorded the places of 9 deep garnet, 5 fore to investigate the existence of a clus- 
bright garnet, and 10 red Coloured stars, tering power, we may expect its eflects to 
of various smali magnitudes from the 7th be most vigible in and near the milky way, 
to the 12th, and it is for this purpose 1 have distin- 
By soine experiments, on the light ofa guished the relative situation of the clus- 
few of the stars of the first magnitude, ters to which I refer. 
made in 1798, by a prisin applied to the Of Irregular Clusters.—When clusters 
eve-glavses of my reflectors, adjustabie to of stars are situated in very rich parts of 
any angle and to any direction, Lhadthe the heavens, they are generally of an ir. 
luilowimy analyses, regular form and very imperfectly collect. 
The light of Sirius consists of red, ed; those which/are in and very near the 
Orange, yeilow, green, blue, purpie, and milky way may indeed be looked upon 
Violet, | asso many portions of the great mass 
« Orionis contnins the same colours, drawn together by the action of a clus- 
but the red is more iutense,and theerange tering power, of which they tend to prove 
and yellow are less copious in proportion the existence. 
tian they are inv Sirius. I have divided the following 112 objects 
Procyon contains ali ihe colours, Lut into two collections. The first of them 
euulains 
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eontains 80 clusters, of which the size or 
ure has not been particularized. 

The stars of these clusters are in gene- 
ral very promiscuously scatiered; they 
are however sufficiently drawn toge- 
ther to shew that they form separate 

rowps ; and in many places a defaication 
of the number of stars surrounding the 
clusters is already so faradvanced as to 
indicate a tendency to future insulation. 

The second coliection contains $2 1ree 
gular clusters that are from 2 to 30’ in 
diameter. : 

The great number of clusters in these 
two collections is not only an indication 
that they owe their origin to a clustering 
power residing in the stars about their 
centre; but the still remaining itregulari- 
ty of their arrangement additionally proves 
that the action of the clustering power 
has not been exerted long enough to pro. 
duce a more artificial construction, The 
Jength uf time required for this purpose 
must, however, greatly depend upon the 
original situation of the siars exposed to 
the clustering pewer. 

Of clusters curiously extended and come 

essed, — The outlines of clusters of stars 
an rich parts of the heavens, and even of 
those that are msulated, are seldom suffi. 
ciently defined to arrange such clusters 
by their fgure ; and, as the following as- 
gortment contains some that ere variouse 
ly extended and difierently compressed, 
mt will seen, from the descriptions of a 
few of them, that the power which has 
drawn the stars together must have acted 
wonder different circumstances. 

VI, 31s “A cluster of very compres- 
seri, extremely small stars, containing a 
few large ones. It 1s of an extended fi- 
gure, and, as n were, divided. 

; In chis cluster the observed partia! di- 
Vision points out the cause of its being ex. 
tended, which may be ascribed to a dou- 
ble seat of preponderating attractions at 
some littie distance from each other. 

VI, 24 is “A very rich cluster of ex- 
tremely stall and very compressed stars; 
atts about 6 iowg and 4! broad.” 

Her the stars of the cluster are not 
@ily noch compressed, but the borders of 
it wre Moreover sufficiently determined to 
shew the limits of itg extent; from which 
we may infer thatthe cluster is m‘ivancing 
towards insulation, and that in the end a 
gradual conceatiation may bring it to @ 
globular form. 

Vi, S6 is “A very compressed clus. 
ter of small, and eome large stars; exe 
tented nearly in the ineridian ; the most 
Compressed part is about 3! jong and 2' 
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broad, with many stars scattered around 
it tu a considerable distance.” 
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The constriction of this cluster may 
have arisen from the situation of many 
Stars in the same plane, drawn towardsa 
centre by the clustering power, for any 
plane seen obliquely wi!l bave the appear. 
ance of an extended form. 

VI, 64 is ** A larce cluster of stars of 
a middiing size, irregu arly extended, and 
considerably rich, The stars are chieBy 
in rows,” 
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Here each row of stars may have a difs 
ferent’ preponderating attraction, but 
every row wil} attract all the other rows; 
nay, from the laws of gravitation it is evi- 
dent that there must be somewhere in all 
the rows together the seat of a prepondee 
rating clustering power, which wil act 
upon ail the stars-in the neighbourhood. 

Of glebulur Clusters of Siars— 
The objects of this collection are of a 
sutficicur brichtness to be seen with any 
good common telescope, in which they 
uppear like telescopic comets, or bright 
nebulw, and uuder this disguise we owe 
their discovery to many eminent astrone 
mers; but in order to ascertain their most 
beautiful and artificia} oonsiruction, the 
application of bigh powers, not onty of pee 
netrating iato space, but also of moguilys 
ing, are xbsolutely necessary ; and, as they 
are generally but Jittle knewn, and are 
undoubtediy the most interesting objects 
in the heavens, I shall descmbe several 
them, by selecting from a series of obsere 
vations of 34 years some that were ™ 


with each of iny instruments, that it a 
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hea direction for those who wish to view 
them to know what they may expect to 
eee with such telescopes as happen to be 
in therr possession. 


Oct. 4, 1810. 40-feet telescope. 
i Space-penetrating power 191,68. Mag-. 

nifving power 280. “ Having been ate 
suficient ume at the telescope to prepare 
¥ the eye properly fur seeing minute ob- 


jects, the 72d of the Connoissunce des 
temps came inte the field. It is a very 

bright object.” 
“Jt is a cluster of stars of a round fi- 


gure, but the very faint. stars on the out~ 
ay side of globular clusters are generally a 
ry little dispersed, so as to deviate from a 
a rfect circular form. The telescopes 
y which have the greatest light shew this 
I best.” 

“It is very gradually extremely con- 
of densed in the centre, bat with much ate 
d tention, even there, the stars may be dis- 
7 tinguished.” 


“ There are many stars in the field of 
view with it, but they are of several 
magnitudes, totally diferent from the exe 
cessively small ones. which compose the 
éiuster.” 

‘It is not possible to form an idea of 
the number of stars that may be in such 
a cluster; but I think we cannot estimate 
ihe by hundreds.” 

“The diameter of the cluster is about 
* of the field, which gives 1’ 53”,6.” 
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Sept. 4, 1799. 40 feet telescope, 
power 240. ** f examined the 2d of the 
Counoiss, It appeared very brilliant and 
luminous.” 

“The scattered stars were brought toa 
0d well-determined focus, from which 
it appears that the central condensed 
ight is Owing to a multitude of stars that 
*ppeared at various distances behind and 
hear each other, I could actually see and 
distinguish the stars even ia the central 
mass, The Rev, Mr. Vince, Plaumian 
‘elessor of Astronomy at Cambridge, 


$8 itn the sane telescope as described.” 


Alay 27, 1791. 40-feet telescope, 
oak $70. “The Sth of the Connoiss. 


autulul cluster of stars; 1 counted 
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about 200 of them; but the middle of it 
18 86 Compressed that it is impossible te 
distinguish the stars.” 

January 5, 1807. 20-feet te 
Space-penerratiiig power 75,08. Mage 
nifying power 157.3. “ The 56th of the 
Connoiss. is a vlobniar cluster of 
compressed and very small stars, They 
are gradually more compressed towards 
the centre.” 

May 26, 1786. 20.feet telescope. 
* The 80th of the Connaiss. is a bean 
tiful round cluster of extremely minute 
and very compressed stars, about 3 or 4 
in diameter; by the increasing compres= 
sion of the stars the cluster is very 
many much brighter in the middle,” 

ay 16, 1787. 20-feet telescope, 
¢ The 13th of the Connoiss. is a most 
beautiful cluster of stars. It is exceed- 
ingly compressed in the middle and verp 
rich, The most compressed part of it ie 
round, aud is about 2 or 24’ in diameters 
the scattered stars which belong to it 
extend to 8 or 9’ in diameter, but are 
irregular.”> 
tones. 


* A 40-feet telescope should only be, 
used for examining objects that other in- 
instruments will not reach. To look 
through one larger than required is loss of 
time, which, in a tine night, an astronomer 
has not to spare; but it onght to be known 
that the opportunities of using the 40-feet. 
refiector are rendered very scarce by two 
material circumstances. The first is the 
changeable temperature ef the vives yor 4 
by which the mirror is often covered with 
the condensation of vapour upon its sur- 
face, which renders it useless for many 
hours ; and in cold weather by freezing upom 
it fur the whole night, and even for weeks 
together ; for the ice cannot be safely taken 
off till a general thaw removes it, The 
next is that, with all imagmable care, the 
polish of a mirror exposed like that in the 
40-feet telescope, though well covered up, 
will only preserve its required Instre and 
delicacy about two years. The three -ob- 
servations [ have given must consequetitly 
be looked mpon as having been made by 
three different mirrors; but if we will have 
superior views of the heavens, we must sub- 
mit to circumstances that camot easily be 
altered. 

t The 40-feet telescope, on account of 
the moderate weight of the niirror and the 
proportionally long weoden tobe, has the 
great advantage that with proper précan- 
tion it may be used in any temperature, 
Sometimes, however, a sudden change from 
cold to heat, towards morning, has put a 
Stop to the observations Of the night. The 
miscor will: also preserve au excellent 
pelis 
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toninn tclescope.  Soace-penetrtting 
power 75,92. Magnifying powers 71. 
1%. 171. 220. “ The 3d of the Con- 
miles. is one of the globular clusters; very 
bri!liant and beautitul, The compression 
ot the stare begins to increase pret'y sude 
denly from the outside ac 4 of che radius, 
end continues gradually up to the centre, 
us diameter taking in. the oatside is full 
holt of the field of the glass magnifying 
47f times, which gives 4’ 50".” 

Nov.23,1805. Large 10-feet. “The 
25th of the Connoiss. is perfecdy round, 
aud insulated, The accumulation of the 
stars towards the centre is more sudden 
than the 13th of the Connoiss. and the 
scattered stars extend proportionallymuch 
farther. Its dianeter is 3 of the field of 
the glass which magnifies 108 times, that 
is to say 4’ O'. Ir passes the wire in 
13”,0 of time, which by calculation gives 
only 2’ 11",S, but I rely more on the esti- 
mation by the known field of view which 
is 24' 0” ; Lecause the limits of the clus- 
ter cannot be properly fixéd upon for a 
transit.” 

Jan. 15, 1806. Large 10-feet. ‘The 
79h of the Connoiss. is a cluster of stars 
of a globular constroction, aud certainly 
ertremely rich. Towards the centre.the 
Mars are extremely compressed, aud even 
a good way fromit. With 471 the dia- 
meter is a little less than & of the ficld, 
and with 220 alutle more; the field of 
one being 9’ 0”, and of the other 8’ 0”, a 
mean of both gives the diameter of the 
cluster 2’ 50”, but I suppose thatthe low. 
wess of the situation prevents my seeing 
the thinly scaitered stars, so that this 
cluster as probably larger than it aps 
pears,"* 

Common 10-feet telescope. Space 
penetrating power 5,67. When the 
ID:h of the Connoiss. 1s viewed with a 
magniiving power of 120, the stars are 
Visibic > the cluster is insulated; some of 
the small stars scattered in the neigh- 
hour! wl are near it : hur they are larver 
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Pyose toe sewer years; and, having a se- 
cond che seady to supply the piace of that 
Which is in ase, the instrnrment may always 
be ready for ebservation, : : 
_™ die large 10-feet telescope is in a con- 
siderable deyvree subject to the obstructions 
arias trom change of temperature, and 
Ganel: but,as it can be dnected to any 
part ot tie heavens laa few minutes, and is 
sasiiv pr cpared for observation, it becomes 
# very wseial insirmment when the clearness 
of the atmo-phere is interrupted by fying 
clonds ; or when the place of an object not 
Visible im the fuder, ou bigli-giass, is to be 
&.cei laiucd, 
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than those belonging to the cluster, With 
240 it is better resolved, and is m 
condensed in the centre. With 300 no 
nucleus or central body can he seen, 
The diameter with the 10 feet is 3° 16” 
and the stars in the centre are too accu. 
mulated to be separately seen,” 

Seven feet teiescope, space-pene. 
trating power 20,25. ° * The 53d of the 
Connoiss, with 118 is easily resolvable, 
and some of the stars may be seen.” 

Ir will not be necessary to add that the 
two Jast mentioned globular clusters, 
viewed with more powerful instruments, 
are of equal beauty with the rest; and 
from what has been said it is obvious that 
here the exertion of a clustering power 
has brought the accumulation and artifie 
cial construction of these wonderful ce 
lestial objects to the highest degree of 
mysterious perfection. 

Of more distunt globular Clusters of 
Stars. —The objects contained in this 
assortment are so like those of the fore- 
going collection that in my observations I 
have called them miniatures of the former. 
Small instruments cannot reach them, I 
shall therefore describe them as they ape 
pear whew proper powers are applied te 
them,” | 

VI, 35 is “ A cluster of very faint exe 
ceedingly- compressed stars, about one mie 
nute in diameter. It is the next step to 
an easily-resolvable nebula.” 

VI, 11 is ** A cluster of stars about 1} 
or @ minutes in diameter. It is a good 
miniature of the 19th of the Connoiss. 
not only with respect to. the size of the 
cluster, but also with regard to the mu- 
tual distance and the reduced magnitude 
of the stars of which it consists.” 

Connoiss. & is “ A cluster of very come 
pressed and extremely small stars. [tu 
a miniature of the 53d.” 

Connoiss, 14 is ** Like an extremely 
bright, easily resolvable, round nebula; 
but with a power of 300 I can see the 
stars of it. It resembles the 10th of the 
Connoiss. which probably would put oa 
the seme appearance as this, were It Fes 
inoved half its distance farther Om Us. 
The stars are much condensed in (he 
middle.” ‘ 

Conneiss. 62 is “Extremely bright, 
rovnd, very gradually brighter in the 
middle, easily resolvable, about 4! in dis 
ameter. With 240 and strong attentiod 
I see the stars of i, It is a miniature of 
the Sd of the Connoiss,” 

I, 78 is * Very bright, suddenly much 
brigikter in the middle, round, about J 
iu diaweter, I take it to bs @ oT. 
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of stars, as it seems to be a miniature of 
the 2d of the Connoiss.” 

I{T. 709 is “* Very faint, round, very gra- 
dually brighter in the middle; about at mi 
nutes in diameter.” A later observation 
says, “ I can perceive sotne of the stars,” 

Connoiss. 75 is “ A globular cluster of 
stars, and is a miniature of the third.” 

I have supposed the clusters'of this 
class to be at a greater distance from 
us than those of the preceding collec- 
tion, because the stars of which they are 
composed are more tninute than those of 
the clusters of which I have called them 
miniatures; their compression is also 
closer, and the size of the whole is much 
contracted, all which particulars are rea- 
dily explained by admitting them to be 
more distant. This argument, however, 
does not extend so far as to exclude a 
real difference, which there may be in 
different clusters, not only in the size, 
but also in the number and arrangement 
of the stars. 

Of still more distant globular Clus- 
ters of Stars. —It has already been 
shewn that, when our telescopes have 
extended vision as far as they can 
reach with distinctness, théy will still 
shew objects at a greater distance if 
they are sufficiently bright to be seen, 
although we should not be able to as- 

certain exactly into what class we ought 
to place them; but, as it frequently hap. 
pened that I saw three objects in succes- 
sion, the first of which was a brilliant glo- 
bular cluster of stars; the second, a mi- 
niature of the former, of which the stars 
could but just be perceived, and the third, 
m every respect, a similar miniature of 
the second, as the second was of the 
frst, but in which the stars, though sus- 
pected, were no longer to be distinguish- 
ed; [cailed them second miniature gla- 
buiar clusters. The following collection 
contains five of thein, 

1, 45's “ A bright round nebula, much 
brighter in the middle, but the brightness 
cccreasing very gradually, It is a per- 
oe of VI, 12, which is itself a 
ae Cluster of the 19th of the Cun- 

I, 48 's “ A miniature of the 9th of the 
an (which is itselfa miniature of 
eet ' I suppose, it Thad looked long 
the ene might have perceived some-of 

Api dy hich compose it.” 

+147 is “ A miniatire of the 62d of 
the A aaa which is a miniature of 

wi? and Connoiss, 69 are second mi- 
res of thy 53d. 
“NTHLY Mae. No. 260. 
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Of a recurrence of the ambiguous 
limit of obsercation.—in the 16th arti- 
cle Lhave given a description of tlie 
most magnificently constructed sidereal 
systems; and very little deabt can be 
entértained but that the objects of the 
17th and 18th articles are of the same 
nature, and are only less bedutifal in 
their appearance as they are gradually 
more remote. It has already been 
shewn that, in passing from faint né. 
bulosity to the suspected sidereal cone 
dition, we cannot avoid meeting with 
ambiguous objects, to which I must 
now add, that the samé critical sita- 
ation will again o¢cur, when from the 
distinctly sidereal appearance we en- 
deavour to penetrate gradually farther 
into space. In consequence of this re- 
mark, it seems probable that among the 
numerous globular nébu'l# which have 
been given in my last paper, many 
beautiful clusters of stars may lie con- 
cealed. To this we may add, that se- 
veral of the great number of objects 
‘which have been given a’ stellar nebula, 
and are probably at a still greater dis- 
tance from us, may be the last glimpses 
we can have of such clusters of stars as 
the 77th of the Connoissance des Temps, 
which will nearly put on the stellar ap- 
pearat.ce when it is viewed ina very good 
common telescope. 

This ambiguity, however, being the 
necessary consequence of the faintness 
ot distance of objects, when seen through 
telescopes that are not sufficiently power 
full to shew them as they are, will not 
affect any of the arguments that have 
been used to establish the existence of 
a clustering power, the effects of which 
have gradually been traced from the first 
indication of clustering stars, through 
irregular as well as through more artifie 
ci-liy arranged clusters, up to the beauu- 
fu) globular form. ‘ 

The extended views I have taken, in 
this and my former papers, of the various 
parts that enter into the construction of 
the heavens, have prepared the way for 
a final investigation of the universal are 
rangement of all the celestial bodies in 
space; but as I am still engaged in @ 
series of observations for ascertaining @ 
scale whereby the extent of the universe, 
as far as it is possible for us to penetrate 
into space, may be fathomed, I shall cons 
clude this paper by pointing out some ine 
ferences which the continuation of the 
aciion of the clustering power enables us 
to draw from the observations that have 
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Of the breaking up of the milky way. 
—The milky way is generally represent- 
ed in astronomical maps as an irregular 
ton e of brightness encircling the heavens, 
and my star-gages have proved its whitish 
tinge to arise from accumulated stars, 
too faint to be distinguished by the eye. 
The great difficulty of giving a true pic- 
ture of itisa suficient excuse for those 
who have traced it on a globe, or through 
the different constellations of an Atlas 
Cwlestis, as if it were a uniform succes- 
sion of brightness. It is, however, evi- 
dent that, if ever it consisted of equally 
scattered stars, it does so no longer; for, 
by looking at it in a fine night, we may 
see its course between the constellations 
of Sagittarius and Perseus affected by 
not less than eighteen different shades of 
glimmering light, resembling the teles- 
eopic appearances of large easily resolva- 
ble nebula; but in addition to these ge- 
neral divisions, the observations detailed 
in the preceding pages of this paper, 
authorise us to anticipate the breaking 
up of the milky way, in all its minute 
parts, as the unavoidable consequence of 
the clustering power arising out of those 
preponderating attractions which have 
been shewn to be every where existing 
in its Compass. 

Oue hundred and fifty-seven instances 
have been given of clusters situated 
within the extent of the milky way. 
They may also be found in Bode’s Atlas 
Colestis, whose delineation of this 
bright zone I have taken for a stand- 
ard. To these must be added 68 more, 
which are in the less rich parts, or 
what may be called the vanishing bor- 
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ders of the milky way: for this immense 
stratum of starsdoes not break offa 

ly, as generally represented in maps, but 
gradually becomes invisible to the 
when the stars are no longer sufficient. 
ly numerous to cause the impression of 
milkiness. 

Now, since the stars of the milky way 
are permanently exposed to the action 
of a power whereby they are irresistibly 
drawn into groups, we may be certain 
that from mere clustering stars they will 
be gradually compressed through suc 
cessive stages of accumulation, more or 
less resembling the state of some of the 
263 objects by which the operstion of 
the clustering power has been laid open 
to our view, till they come up to what 
may be called the ripening period of the 
globular form, and total insulation; from 
which it is evident that the milky way 
must be finally broken up, and cease to 
be a stratum of scattered stars. 

We may also draw a very important 
additional conclusion from the gradual 
dissolution of the milky way; for the state 
into which the incessant action of the 
clustering power has brought it at pre- 
sent, is a kind of chronometer that may 
be used to measure the time of its past 
and future existence; and, although we 
do not know the rate of going of this 
mysterious chronometer, it is neverthe- 
less certain, that, since the age up 
of the parts of the milky way affords 
a proof that it cannot last for ever, 
it equally bears witness that its past 
duration cannot be admitted to be Im 
finite. 
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We have more than once within 


the last fourteen years called 
the attention of the public to the in. 
vention and miuoduction of the art of 
Stenrotyre Printixo. It will be re- 
membered that the first printers carved 
their pages on blocks of wood, and that 
the greotest improvement ever made in 
this art Was Ue intreduction of moveable 
types of single letters, which might be 
distributed tor FECOMMpOSINON as soon 


+ "ns 
the required number of IDPressions were 


taken on paper, An acditiona: number 
Of mipressions called however for the 
re sei’ “?f the types anc te obvat 

ypes, O e 
Gy dubculty, Ms. Gev, a silversmith 


of Edinburgh, contrived, about 1750, 
to make casts of the pages before the 
letters were distributed, and these solid 
pages he called stereotypes. He was 
followed by Mr. Avex. Tritocn, who, 
et Glasgow, about 1785, stereoty 

several entire books for his private 
amusement; and the practice was sub- 
sequently extended by Mr. Foulis the 
printer. The promising epoch of the 
French Revolution, which gave an ime 
pulse toche human mind, that priest ¢ 

and state crate could not brook, led to 
the avoption ef this artim Paris, oo aa 
extended scale, by M. Didet, priner to 


Lue gevernment ; bul, having es. 
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his speculations beyond the powers of 
his capital, stereotype prinung has lat- 
terly retrograded in that metropolis, It 
was in England, where the economy of 
commerce is so much better practised, 
and where the mechanic arts are carried 
to such high perfection, that sterectype 
printing was destined to atchieve every 
thing of which it is capable. Eare 
Srannore applied his capacious, and, 
we may justly say, his wonderful, mind 
to itsimprovement; and, having been aid- 
ed by the industry and perseverance of 
Mr. AnDREw WILson, we have now the 
satisfaction of beholding an active esta- 
blishment for stereotype printing at 
Pancras, near London, by means of 
which the advantages are conferred on 
English literature, of unalterable cor- 
rectuess, and of a diminution of capital 
in the expensive material of paper. 
Both our Universities, with characteristic 
intelligence, purchased of Mr, Wilson 
the right of using these inventions, and 
ali the editions of our Bibles and Com- 
mon Prayer Books have, for several 
years past, been printed from solid, and 
consequently from unchangeable, pages. 
Mr. Wilson has now cast, in this mane 
ner, uo Jess than SIXTY-FIVE standard 
books, consisting of the Classics pre- 
ferred in schools, of Dictionaries of the 
Latin, French, and English languages, 
and of the best works of our favourite 
native authors in verse and prose. We 
have not room to enumerate the valuable 
works thus placed in a state of perpe- 
tuity, but it would be an act of injustice 
to omit to commend his immaculate 
editions of Ainsworth, Nugent, John. 
son, Hume, the Spectator, and the 
Elegant Extracts, as among the most 
beautiful specimens of useful typogra- 
phy that ever claimed the public patro- 
nage. In stating these facts for the in- 
formation and. guide - of -the - literary 
world, we pay an unsought tribute justly 
due to singular merit, and perform an 
act of unsolicited justice to the exer- 
tions and undaunted perseverance which 
ave marked the conduct of the indi- 
— who has been engaged in raising 
species of printing to its present 
perfection, It happens, however, in 
rommerce and the arts, just as we 
a recently seen in politics, that all 
eel are, in the first instance, 
establish os spueross innovations, Some 
dean uterests, Or empirical pre- 
net e engrenany y thwarted; and a 
himatie’cn : nehinn generally finds 
ri sailed by confederacies, whose 
Pons are falsehood and misrepresen- 
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tation, and which are rendered de- 
Structive of the unsuspecting and un- 
guarded victim, by the advantages of 
previous possession, Fortunate is that 
cause which survives the prejudices thus 
artfully raised; and among the traly 
heroic is that inventor and improver, 
who stands unshaken amid the storm 
raised by those whose strength consists 
iu their government of the weak side of 
mankind, As further information inp 
regard to the peculiar features of ste- 
reotype printing, we shall subjoin an 
extract from Mr. Wilson’s own state- 
ments :-— 

“1, The expenses of case work, reading, 
and editing, are nearly the same in the 
stereetype and common method, for a first 
edition; but, while all these must be re- 
peated for every succeeding edition from 
moveable types, on the stereotype plan they 
cease with the first edition, 

“2, The expenditure upon paper and 
press-work is the same by both plans; but 
it is not incurred by both of them at the 
same time. Moveable types require an 
advance of capital for a consumption of 
three or four years; while, upon the ste- 
reotype method, half a year’s stock is suf- 
ficient. It follows, therefore, that about 
15 per cent. of the capital hitherto em- 
ployed in paper and press-work, is fully 
adequate to meet an equal extent of sale. 

“5. In stereotype, every page of the 
most extensive work has a separate plate; 
all the pages, therefore, must be equally 
new and beautiful. By the old method,’ 
the types of each sheet are distributed, 
und of the distributed types the succeed- 
ing sheets are composed; so that, although 
a few of the earlier sheets of a volume 
may be well printed, the last part of the 
same volume, in consequence of the types 
being in a gradual state of wear as the work 
proceeds, must be executed in a very infe- 
rior manner, | 

“4, The stereotype art possesses a se- 
curity against error, which must stamp 
every- work so printed with a decided su- 
periority of character ; for if, afler all the 
care and attention that competent and 
idustrious editors can bestow, a few ihac- 
curacies should still escape observation in 
a first edition, these may be corrected as 
they are discovered, without any injury 
to the plates, and with such perfect nicety 
that the most acute eye cannot discern 
where an alteration has been made. ‘Thus, 
in all stereotype books, the imperfections 
of a first and small impression may be easily 
and speedily rectified, wiulst its periections 
remain undisturbed in all future impres- 
sions; and, of course, an accumulation of 
error, in each succeeding edition, is entires 
ly precladed.” 

Besides the offices of Mr. Witson, and 
the two eee Y in whieh tls art 
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is successfully practised, various works 
have been printed in the same manner 
by Mr. Bricuttey, at Bungay; Messrs- 
Pruwmer and Brewrs, in Love-lane, 
Eastcheap; and Messrs, D. Cock and 
Co. Dean-street, Soho. 

It affords us the highest satisfaction to 
Le able to state that the first of practical 
snode.n discoveries, the means of illu- 
mination by the Gas of coal, proceeds in 
its application with all the success that 
can be desired. A new establish- 
ment has been opened in Worship-street 
iy addition to that in the City Road, 
and both manulactories are constantly 
employed io evolving gas, which is pre- 
served in butts, hke beer, and sent for 
use to any distant place at which it is 
intended to be consumed. Many hun. 
dred butts, besides large reservoirs, have 
thus been manutactured during the sum- 
mer, and kept in store for the winter. 
Already above a mile of the public 
streets is enlightened by this means, 
besides the Houses of Parliament and 
many public buildings. The beauty and 
brilliancy of the light exceed the powers 
of description, and can only be under- 
stood by being witnessed, 

We have no desire to mix ourselves 
with the harmless poiuts of fanh, and 
the innoxious questions which agitate 
theologians ; but, as the religious world 
have lately felt great interest on the sub- 
ject of the supposed miraculous concep- 
tion of an ancient maiden lady, of the 
name of Joanna Sourncore, we fee! it 
an act of duty to the good intelligence 
of the age, to state, that we have the au. 
thority of Doctors Sims and Abams 
to state, that they are of opinion she 
1s Not pregnant; we collect trom their 
report that. she is the patient of certain 
tumours of the nature of hydatids, often 
generated in the human body, and which 
increase and affect the regular motions of 
the intestines, till they occasion death.® 
These gevtlemen are the only members. 
of the College who have examined the 
deluded wonian; and, as more liberal and 
skilful practitioners do not five in the 
metropolis, & appears to us that their 
testunony ought to be decisive, with 
those who for a moment have alluwed 
their fouth to have any mfueace on their 
reason. ‘The forbearance of the govern. 
mont, ina matter which could ouly be. 
come important by its interference, is a 


This is our own mode of stating the 

case, as we wish not to offend the delicacy 

of our female readers by repeating those 

~watonncal details which have appeared in 
© Lewspapers, 
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fact creditable to its discretion, which 


we are happy to record ; for no greatep 
harm can arise from Southcotism then 
from other similar delusions; and, if leh 
to find ite ewn level, it will in due time 
sink ito its merited obscurity. 

Mr. Suarnon TURNER announces the 
speedy publication of that portion of hig 
History of Engtand, which extends from 
the Norman Conquest to thé reign of 
Edward If. comprising the literary his 
tory during that period, after the manner 
of is much-adinired History of the Anglo. 
Saxons, from original and authentic do 
cuments, 

Mr. J. D. Patrson is preparing for 
publication “an interesting work under 
the title of Hlustrations of London. Ie 
will consist of an historical, critical, and 
descriptive account of the principal publie 
and private edifices, and other interestin 
monuments of art m the British metropos 
lis and its vicinity; and will be embellish 
ed with numerous engravings, comprising 
views, plans, elevations, sections, and 
details, in which he will be aided by 
Messrs. Porpen atid VoLwramMy, archi- 
tects. The work will be comprized in $ 
vols. 8vo. and be published in parts 
every two months. 

A new edition is printing of Miss 
Starke’s Letters on Italy, revised and 
considerably enlarged, particularly by. 
Itineraries of France, Germany, Switzer. 
land, Portugal, Spain, Holland, and other 
frequented parts of Europe. No work 
on the subject of Continental travelling, 
especially in Italy, could have been re- 
vived with a more certain prospect of 
being useful to all tourists who are In 
quest either of hexalth or pleasure, 

Of the ci-devant Emperor of France 
we have forborne’ to repeat the fa- 
bles with which the corrupted snd 
unprincipied press has lately teemed. fe 
whe so long palsied the exertions of 
weak governments in their endeavours 
to make the cause of liberty odious, 1 
naturally an object of their uisrepresen- 
tations. It appears, however, from can- 
current testimony that the Emperor Na- 
poleon is engaged in writing a Flistory 
his own Life, in which he purposes to use 
tify his adininistration and his public po- 


_liey. Of Napoleon’s power of writing 


we have had evidence in his far- 
famed bulletins ; and, though we may ne- 
ver be convinced of the justice oF pro- 
priety of his usurpation of the supreme 
powers of the French government, yeb 
we shall be happy to peruse his deve 
lopement of the low intrigues by which 


regenerated France was opposed 
we ppe certals 
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certain courts. Perhaps he may feel 
himself independant enough to print this 
important work at the Elba press; but, if 
not, the free press of America ts open to 
him,or an English jary would protect the 

ablication in England of documents so 

red to Llistory. 

The Rev. T. nent of St. Neots, 
has in the press the second volume of 
« Studies ia History,” which will contain 
the history of Rome, from its earliest re. 
cords to Constantine, ina series of essays, 
accompanied with moral and religious re- 
flections, references to original authori- 
ties, and historical questions, which are 
so constructed as to include the substance 
of each essay. 

Dr. Macieay, of Oban, has composed, 
from authentic documents aod local tra- 
ditions, an Account of the unsuccessful 
Attempt, made in 1745, to restore Prince 
Charles Stuart to the ancient throne of 
his ancestors. 

A new edition is printing, with con- 
siderable eniargements, of Mr. ARTHUR 
Youne’s celebrated Farmer’s Kualendar, 
the most useful and important volume 
which perhaps ever issued from the press, 
2 judgment in which the public opinion 
confirms as by purchasing seven very 
large editions. Though the illustrious 
and veteran author is unhappily deprived 
of the enjoyment of his sight, yet his 
intellectual vigour continues unimpaired, 
and has been sedulously employed im the 
perfection of this favourite work, which, 
for tS pre-eminent worth, might, with 


provriety, be called the Agricultural 
Bible. 


It concerns us to find that the principle. 


of cheap production in France, and other 
countries of Europe, which has justly 
alarmed our landed interest, threatens 
other commodities not less than corn, We 
have seen paper, which in Paris costs but 
83. 4d. per ream, better than this on which 
the Monthly Magazine is--printed, for 
which we pay 30s. per ream, and we are 
assured it might be delivered in London 
at 103, but for the intervention of high 
duties, We learn also that books in ge- 
neral can be produced in France at less 
than half the English cost. Government 
can secure the huine market to the Enylish 
wanulacturer either of books or corn; but 
's it evident that we cannot expect to 
supply Countries over which the power 
of our revenue jaws does not extend, 
without the aid of a counter system of 

punties and drawbacks ; nor can we exe 
pect either to read or eat on the terms of 
‘reign nations till the taxes raised to pay 
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the interest of our public debt are liquie 
dated. 
Dr. Pearson, having delivered distinct 
courses of lectures, during twenty-six 
ears, on the Theory and Practice of 
hysic, on Chemistry, on the Materia 
Medica, with Medical Botany; purposes, 
in future, to confine himself to the sube 
ject of the Laws of the Animal CEcone. 
my, aud the Practice of Physic, His 
course will commence the first week of 
October, as usual, in George-street, 


HManover-square, from 9 to 10 every other 


morning. The lectures in the other dee 
partments, viz, on the Materia Medica, 
on Demonstrative Pathology, with Clie 
nical Lectures, on Mc dical Jurisprudence, 
will be delivered by Dr, RoGer and Ds, 
R. Harrison ; aod a full course, in Che- 
mistry, will be given by Dr. Joun Dae 
VEY, at the Theatre, in Windmill-street, 

It is at length proposed to erect, in 
Bristol, a monument to the memory of 
Thomas Chatterton, Forty-four years 
have elapsed since tiis unfortunate 
youth fell an antimely victim te despaire 
That period has been suffered to pass by 
without the erection of a suitable moe 
nument to his genius; but a few indi- 
viduals are anxious that this obloquy 
should be removed from his native city, 
and have opened a subscription-book for 
the names of contributors towards the 
erection of amonument, Mr John Fry, 
St. John-street, Bristol, is the secretary 
to the committee. 

The persevering assumption of the 
name of our old friend Peter Pindary 
by other writers than Dr, Wolcot, rene 
ders it an act of justice to him and to 
the public to say, that that veteran has. 
not published any separate new work 
during the last three years, 

The Rev. Mr, Nigurixcate, author 
of the ‘* Portraiture of Methodism,” is 
preparing fir publication a work to be 
entitled ** Theo-mania, or Historical 
Anecdotes of Reiigious Insanity and Delue 
sion, from the earnest ages oj the Chris- 
tian chuich to the recent imposture of 
Joanna Southcott. Its six chapters will 
contain accounts and anecdotes of 
pretended prophets, both before and 
after the reformation; of supposed 
iniracle-workers; of visionaries, saints, 
and persons pretending to have be. 
come divine, and to possess extraordie 
nary calls; and, lastly, an authentic mee 
muir of the early life of Joanna Southcott, 
and of the origin and progress of her sup- 

ed mission, 

Mr. Jamison, of Wells-street, is print- 
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ing a Treatise on the Construction of 
Maps, béing a synopsis of matiematical 
geography; the whole systematically ar- 
sanged, and scientifically illustrated by 20 
pletes of diagrams. 

Two volumes of poems, inclading ly- 
tical ballads, and miscellaneous pieces, is 
ennounced by Mr. Worpswortn, 

Mr. Witrirams’ newJustice of thePeace, 
containing an entire new body of Paro- 
chial law, which tas been so long ex- 
pected, will be published in a few days, 
under the patronage of Lord Sidmouth. 

Lucien Bonavarre, who appears to 
be a papist from principle, brings out 
his poem of Charlemagne at Rome under 
the patronage of the Pope, with whom he 
appears to be a special favourite, It will 
also appear in most of the languayes of 
Earope, in the respective capitals, on the 
same day. The English translation will 
be made by Messrs. Butzer and Uone- 
son, and wiil be published at the same 
fime as the French original, 

A republication is projected in num- 
bers of Hooke and Gibbon’s Roman His- 
tories, with a new history of the in- 
tervening period, 

Mr. Exmrs, having completed his ene 
Farged course of popular Lectures on 
eivi! architecture, which he purposes pub. 
lishing early next spring, has, at the re. 
quest of several connoisseurs and artists 
of celebrity, deterinined on re-delivering 
them to the public early in the ensuing 
winter, 

Mr. SawRey is preparing an account 
ef the Mortnd Anatomy of the Brain in 
Mania and Hydropn bia; with the patho. 
Jogy of the two diseases, and experiments 
to ascertain the presence of water in the 
ventricles and pericardium: collected from 
the papers of the late Dr. ANpREW Mare 
SHALL, lecturer on Anatomy in London, 

Awork of promising utility isannounced 
ender the title of Systematic Education 
or elementary instruction in the various 
departments of literature and science, 
with practical views for Studying each 
branch of usetul knowledge, by the Rev, 
W. Surruenn, the Rev. Lant Carprx- 
ter, and the Rev. J. Joyce. 

Bisnor Horstey’s transiation of, and 
N» tes on, the Psainis of David, is printing 
m 2 vols. Bvo. 

Mr. Mappocr snnounces a View of 
the Principles and Practice of the Court 
of ( chancery, i two large octavo volumes. 
| The Rev. J. Grant will speedily pub- 
lish the second volume of his llistory of 
the English Church and Sects, 

De. Trorrer, of Newcastle, is pre 
Perng an account of ibe Diseases of the 
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Poor for the last ten years, consisting of 
summary of the cases of upward of $099 
patients who have received his gratuitous 
acdvice. 

Mr. Joun Grere is printing a Sa 
of [Loly Island, the Ferne Islands, and the 
aijacent coast of Northumberland, illu 
trated by engravings. 

Mr. Jicktrno is preparing a Digest of 
the Custom Laws, to be printed in a 4to, 
volume. 

Dr. Jounsow, of Bristol, F.L. 8, &e, 
intends shortly to prépare for the préss, 
& treatise on the medicinal Leech; the 
outline of which was lately printed at 
Edinburgh, under the tile, “ Dispy 
tatio physica inauguralis quedam de Hi. 
rudine complectens.” It i¢ the Doctor's 
intention to deseribe minutely the sin 
gular structure of this interesting and’ 
useful animal, and to illustrate his de. 
scription by engravings. 

There has just been delivered from 
the newly arranged printing-office of 
Messrs. Joun Evans and Co, Bristol, 
a curious collection of Pieces of Ancient 
Poetry, from unpublished MSS. and 
scarce books, including some singular 
old ballads. One hundred copies only 
are printed, including six upon a delicate 
sky-blue paper. The whole forms a small 
quarto volume, and already ranks among 
rare volumes. 

Two master-printers in Bristol are 
compiling Tables of Prices for Job-work, 
with the design that this department of 
the profession may be led to adopt 
something like a system in their charges, 
let the rate of profit be what it may; 
and that the public may be no longer 
without a test of the integrity of ‘cheap 
shops’ under the assumption of printings 
offices. 

The new edition of Carew’s Poems, 
Songs, and Sonnets, with a Masque, 
which has been for so long a ume Mt 
agitation, is at length gone to press. It 
is to form two splendid volumes ™ 
quarto, with portraits of the Author and 
his Wife, a Life, and illustrative Notes, 
biographical, critical, and historical. 

The second number of a bibliogtas 
phical work, of which only one hundred 
copies are printed, has just been dell 
vered to the subscribers; it is called 
Bibliographical Memoranda, in illustra 
tion of early English literature, and 1s 
devoted not only 
scarce old books, but embraces every 
species of discussion connected with this 
interesting subject. Ic will be com 
pleted in tour or five numbers; and, 98 
the conclusion, the editor intends (0 
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gommence & somewhat similar work, 
although with a different arrangement, 
vader the title of the Bibliophilist. Of 
this latter, 150 copies ouly will be 
inted. 

Phe Rev. E. T. Vaucnay, of Leicester, 
announces the Life ot that truly apostolic 
character the late Rev. Thomas Robin- 
son, of St. Mary’s, in that town, 

In a late report of the concerns of 
Drury-Lane Theatre, made to a meeting 
of the proprietors, the chairman of the 
committee, Mr, Whitbread, stated that 
there was no want of Dramatic Authors 
in the present age, for no fewer than 
976 tradegies, comedies, operas, and 
farces, had been submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Management during their short 
period of duty, of which he gave the 
following account :— 


Dramas, considered upon the whole as 
nofit for representation, avd which 
had been returned to the writers, 
thongh in nearly one-fourth of the 
instances they had found difficulty in 
discovering the address +-++++++s+ 241 
Dramas disapproved of, and yet to be 
delivered POH HOHE HH EH eng g 
Dramas disapproved of, but sent in 
without any address, and which they 
could not return ercccssesveseceee Ah 
Dramas approved of, partly brought 
outand to he brought out -+++-+++ 
Drainas still under consideration -++- 8 


oo 
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We have already explained that the 
readiest method of obtaining the English 
periodical publications abroad, is by or- 
dering them of the nearest pest-master, 
who will procure them, through the 
General Post-Office of the metropolis of 
the country, from the General Post-Office 
in London. Thus the Montuty MaGa- 
ZINE is regularly delivered in every part 
ef Europe, at about two guineas per 
annum, Or one guinea per six months; 
and the Monrary and other Reviews 
at three guineas. They may be sent to 
friends abroad by paying as above to the 
General Post-Office, or to any post- 
Blaster, 

GREECE. 


The two brothers Kaperanakt, of 
Myrna, are on the point of publishing 
their Universal Geography. Itis ex- 
tremely well spoken of by some who 
ave seen the manuscript: especially 
that part which describes the Ottoman 
siipire, which comtains many new facts. 
Greeks, of the isle of Chios, have 
“ately established in the capital of their 
tsland an extensive public brary, 


During the last fifteen years, Cesarca, 
in Cappadocia, has been the seat of a 
considerable Greek college, in which 
is taught philosophy, history, geography, 
ancient Greek, modern Greek, French, 
&c. The director is a learned ecclesi- 
ast'c. The patriarch of Constantinople 
protects their schools. The works of 
St. Basil are no longer unintelligible te 
the ecciesiastics of Cappadocia. 

INDIA, 

Dr. Lumspen, the Persian and Arabie 
Protessor in the College of Fort William, 
proposes to publish, in succession, a se= 
ries of the best writers on Mabommedas 
Law, and, in pursuance of that design, has 
made considerable progress im preparing 
a corrected edition of the Ashbaho Na- 
zair. The College Council has it in con~ 
templation to recommend the usual sub- 
scription for a hundred copies of a few of 
the wost valuable workson Mahommedan 
Law, to be printed and published under 
the superintendence of Dr, Lumsden, and 
the learned natives now attached to the 
College. 

Capt. Rorsuck, the assistant-secreta. 
ry and examiner of the College, is prepa- 
ring co publish a new and augmented edi- 
tion of Dr. Hunter’s Hindoostanee and 
English Dictionary. 

The learned Bengalee and Sanscrit 
Professor, Dr. Carney, has just finished 
a Grammar of the Punjabee Language, 
and has now in the press grammars of 
the Telinga and Carnatic languages. He 
is engaged in writing grammars of the 
Kashmeera, the Pushto, Balluchee, and 
Orissa languages. In addition to these 
various and extensive labours, this pious 
minister will complete in two years his 
Bengalee dictionary—A Grammar of 
the Burmah Language, by his son, Ferix 
Capey, who treads in the footsteps of 
his father, is in the Missionary press of 
Serampore. ' 

Mr, Marsumaw and his pupil and ase 
sociate do not slacken in their pursuit of 
Chinese Grammar and Learning, by which 
the public will speedily profit, Mr. 
M. has composed a work under the title 
of Clavis Sinica, or a key of the Chives 
Language. Jt was at first intended only 
as an augmented edition of his Dissertae 
tion on the Chinese Language, formerly 
published with the first volume of the 
works of Contuctus; but, the matter exe 
tending, the books have assumed a new 
form and title, OF this work the first 
part isalready printed, aud consists ottwo 
dissertations, the first on the Chinesg 
character, the second on the colloquial 
idiom of the Chinese, The segund 
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part of the Clavis will be a Grammar of 
the Chinese Language. The passages in 
Chinese characters contained in these 
works are printed from moveable metal 
types, which Mr. Marshman and his co- 
adjutors have had the merit of bringing 
to perfection, 

Mr. Coresnvok has lately presented 
the College at Fort William with a Voca- 
bulary of the Punjabee Language. — 

Capt. Locker is preparing a list of 
books purchased during bis late tour to 
Arabia, and a faithful and detailed me- 
moirt of that tour, highly interesting to 
the antiquary, the historian, and the 
scholar. 

Mr. Witson’s Sanscrit and English 
dictionary is in great forwardness, and 
some progress has been made in printing 
it.The same author has presented to 
the public a translation in verse of the 
Sanscrit poem, entitled the Megha Duta, 
or Cloud Messenger, a work in high re- 
pute among the native professors of San- 
scrit literature, and entitled to the rank 
it holds. Calidasa, the author, to whom 
it is generally attributed, 3s already 
known to European literature, through a 
prose translation, by Sir Wm. Jones, of 
the drama of Sacontala, one of his most 
esteemed works, 

SWEDEN. 

In this country Dr. Jexxer ranks as 
one of the greatest benefactors of the 
human race, and vaccination is per- 
formed on all children within nine days 
from the time of their birth. The court, 
the clergy, and the medical profession, 
have zealously concurred, and in con. 
sequence the scourge of the small-pox is 
considered as extirpated from that coune 
try. Dr. Hrvry’s Report of these happy 
results lias been reprinted by our House 
et Commons. 

THE AZORES. 

On the 30th of March, at five in the 
afternoon, the whole island of St. Mi- 
chael’s appeared to be in motion; several 
vessels riding at anchor a short distance 
from the shore were dashed to pieces in 
an instant, and, the eart! opening. not a 
Vestige of them was to be seen. On the 
opposite side of the island, near the vil- 
laze of Sylve A rbour, the ground opened 
m three: several places, and the dis. 
charges of water issued forth from the 
largest aperture with great violence, the 
discharges continuing tll midnight, when 
they entire iy ceased. On ex mining the 
spot wext mormng, there were found a 
Conmiderable quantity of wood partly 
burnt, bones of animals, and heads of 
bes, A friar came up, examined the 
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spot, and found, to his great 

a wax-cloth containing a fragment of 
what appeared te have been a chart, by: 
which was so much injured by the wate, 
that it was impossible tu decipher its by 
on examining it, the word “ Colon” «>, 
still legible! And, as it is known tha 
Christopher Columbus, when overtake, 
by a stormn which threatened his destruc. 
tion, committed the account of his voy. 
age to the deep, in the hope that it might 
reach some inhabited shore, it is 
conjectured that the wax-cloth disce 
vered by the friar is the same that Co. 
lumbus then put inte a cask and gave to 
the deep. 

ITALY. 

Dr. Ruccrers, of Venice, has pub. 
lished a most singular case of insanity, 
in which the patient recoveretl from se. 
veral severe wounds in a wonderful man- 
ner, and in which the fact of the in- 
sensibility of persons in the paroxysm 
of mania, to bodily pain, is most striking- 
ly demouistrated. The subject of the 
case was ashoe-maker of Venice, be. 
tween forty and fifty years of age, whe 
laboured under the description of in 
sanity denominated by Echmuller Deli» 
rium melancholicum et mania cum studio, 
In the year 1802, he deliberately, ina 
fit of religious phrenzy, amputated the 
membrum virile et testes ejus! Maving 
taken the precaution previously to pro 
cure styptics, and the most common 
dressings, he miraculously succeeded in 
effecting a complete cure of the wound 
thus inflicted, and the part of the urethra 
which remained performed its usual 
fuuctions, In 1805 this desperate fa 
natic actually conceived the project of 
crucifying himself. With an ingenuity 
and secrecy peculiar to himself, he pre 
pared a cross in the apartment of t 
house which he occupied, and, having 
procured several nails, six inches 
length, he drove one of them thr 
both feet into the wood of the cross. 
With the same hammer he then drove @ 
nail through the palm of his left hand into 
the transverse beam, and, giving, hims 
what he considered a:mortal stab in the 
right side, with a cobler’s knife which 
lay beside him, he contrived to force 
another nail through his right hand, 
which he then raised tu insert it throw 
a hole, previously made in the othet 
transverse beam. He had previous 
arranged the dreadful apparatus in suc 
a way, that, by a few jerks, it should 
launched from the window-sill, and fe 
main suspended by ropes, expe 


public view. He effected his or 
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at midnight, end at cight in the morn- 
ing he was first discovered, Elis body was 
naked, with the exception of a cloth tied 
round his middle, and bis right hand 
hadteilen dan from its place of fasten. 


ing. His appearance was ghastly, but 
he emited no sort of groan; on being 
taken down and laid upon a bed, his 
eves were shut, and he made no reply 
th any questions that were put to lin. 
His palse as convulsive, and his re Sple 
ration mech unpeded, By the care of 
Dr. Ruggieri, this poor man was come 
pletely restored to bodily health in a 
few weeks. During his cure he had se- 
veral lucid isservals, on all which occa- 
siots be cemplained of acute pain in the 
places #hese be bud wounded himself. 
Ile was ia general melancholy, but not 
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sullen; nor was it ever dangerous fur 
any person to approach him. He was 
subsequently removed to the Lunatie 
Asylum of San Servolo, near Venice, 
where he occasionally abstamwed from ail 
nourishment for six, and even eleven, 
days ata tine, Eis evacuations, during 
these fits of abstinerce, were confined 
to small quantities of urine, and life was 
supported by his being occasionally put 
into the nutritive bath, When he re- 
sumed the use of food it was always at 
the solicitation of a fellow lunatic. His 
constitution, which was strong and 
healthy, supported these severe experi- 
ments for many months, but at length 
symptoms of consumption came on,‘and 
he died in April 1806, after about tice 
monthy’ illuess. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
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Jkerlequin Hoar, er a Pantomime Proposed ; 
a Musical Eatravuganza, written by T. 
Dibdin, Esq. and performed with unbsund- 
ed applause at the Theatre Royal Lyceum. 
The Music composed, selected, aud ar- 
ranged, by John Parry, 4s. 

1 ARLEQUIN Hoax, containing a 
| “ Medley Overture,” ** Medley 

Song,” the ** Procession to St. Paui’s (a 

song), and a march entitled the “ March 

of the Procession to St. Paul’s,” is one of 
those fogitive but pleasing emanations of 
talent and taste, whose privcipal and 
most attractive feature consists in their 
adaptation to the prevailing feeling of the 
moment. Of thts species of merit Har 
lequin Hoax possesses no inconsiderable 
share. Mr. T. Dibdin, in the words, 

has fortified the axiom of Horace with a 

tesh instance of its justness— 


——— nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam. 


And Mr. Parry, in the composition, se- 
lection, and arrangement of the music, 
has evinced a decided ability in impart- 
Nig to melody the quaintly-humourous 
character of rustic revelry, so well de- 
picted in bis coadjutor’s verse. P| 


Quelque Chose, or Something New; a Musical 
Hisccliany, consisting of Songs, Airs, Rone 
~ a, Sc. &e. composed in an 
Uay ee 2 . 

li vy Jor the Piano-forte, by R, Top- 


RS es Chose,” comprising an ala 
a $, - vivace movement in Z, 
hime os rraz'yso in full common 
f ee. A a conciuding Rondo Pastorale, 
a by any of the dazzling 

Cations of venies, is entitied to 

“ATELY Mac. No, 260, Bi, 


commendation for the ease and pleas 
santness of its melody, ‘The precipitous 
transition fromthe harmony of the eighth 
to that of the ninth bar, for the purpose 
of an early aud graceless aberration from 
the oryinal key, we must however, in 
criticat justice, positively condemn, 
The title-page informs us that “* Quelque 
Chose” is the first of a series of compos 
sitions to be published monthly. We 
wish it well, and recommend it to the 
practitioners of the piano-forte as an ine 
teresting and improving exercise. 


Grand March, Duett for the Piuno-forte ; 
composed and dedicated to the Misses 
Agar, by J, Camidge, Mus. Bac, Can- 
tab. 3s. 

Mr. Camidge has judiciously availed 
himself of the example set by his prede- 
cessors, in the military style of compa 
sition, by prefixing an introductory move. 
mentto this march. The general cast 
of the piece, although its claims to ori 
ginality are but few, possesses aliraction 
sufficient to merit our unreserved appro- 
betion. The march, which is conceived 
in allegretto time, is well contrasted with 
the solemnity of the introduction; and 
the arrangement of the whole ts at once 
indicative of an accurate knowledge of 
harmoiiical construction, and a laud- 
able acquaintance with the powers of the 
piano-forte. 

Minuet, with Variations for the Piano-forte 
or Harp; composed and respectfully ine 
scribed to Muzio Clementi, Esq. by his 
Pupil Joseph Major. 23. | 
We are always happy in having og. 

casjon te notice the clusions yf real ta 

Beaty 2K lent. 
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lent, however slight the composition. 
Praise, well deserved, 1s not more gratie 
fying to him who receives, than to him 
who dispenses. A pupil of Mr. Clementi 
must be a good musician; and, when to 
an enlghtened acquaintance with the 
principles of science are added elegance 
of fancy, and novelty of idea, we are 
sensible of the double appeal, and re. 
juice in the junction of art and genius, 
Ju the composition now before us, con. 
sisting of an andante movement with six 
vanauons (the second of which 1s in the 
minor of 8 4at), Mr. Major has displayed 
imagination aud taste. ina degree that 
demands our unequivocal applause, and 
eminently distinguishes him from the 
crowd of composers who live their day 
and die, 


The Peasant Boy, a Ballad, sung with the 
g' catest app'ause by Master Williams, at 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; wril- 
tcn and comp sed by John Parry. 1s. 6d. 
This htrle ballad, the chief merit of 

which is its simplicity, is an andante in 
gio ume. The artiessness of the melo- 
wy 13 weil adapted to the unambitious 
sentiment of the words; and, if we can- 
not number the “ Peasant Boy” among 
the brightest of Mr. Parry’s musical pro. 
geny, we may, at least, say that he is 
not inferior to the generality of modern 
vocal bantlings. 


The Conflugration of Moscow, a grand Fan- 

~ fasia for the Piano-forte ; composed and 
dedicated to the Russian Nation, by D. 
Steibelt. 5s. 


Uighly as we admire the shining abili- 
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ties of M. Steihelt, we wish to see them 
exerted on subjects less passagere than 
that of the composition here submited 
to our judgment. Dozzled as were ous 
eyes by the splendid set-out of the title. 
page, decorated with embiems of mpe. 
tial magnificence, it was some time ere 
our critical vision, recovered from the 
overwhelming radiance of Russian tlie 
ries, became sufficiently clear to analyse 
this blazing production of loyalty. ‘In 
the attempt musically to narrate the hor. 
rors of war, the distinguished author has 
certainly given occasional proofs of taste 
and fancy. Singularity and wildness are, 
however, its predominating qualities; 
and we are by no means pleased towitness 
the prostirution of M. Steibelt’s eminent 
abilities te themes at once unmusical 
in themselves, and hacknied in the ser. 
vice of every mediocre composer of the 
day. 


Three Madrigals, ene composed hy S. Webie, 
Sen. and two by S. Webbe, Jun. 9s, 
These Madrigals, the two first of which 

are in six, and the last in four real parts, 
bear ample testi:nony to the masterly ac- 
quaintance with the rules of vocal com- 
position, and the skilful display of sci. 
entific knowledge, for which the Messrs, 
Webbe enjoy a just and well-earned re- 
putation. We may, with truth, say of 
these madrigals, not duly that they exhie 
bit the talents of the composers in very 
shining colours, but that they would con 
fer honor on those periods in which this 
species of composition is generally cots 
sidered to have chiefly fluurished. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER OF THE PROGRESS OF BRITISH 
LEGISLATION. 
ACTS PASSED in the 54th year of the neiGN of Gronce THE THIRD, or in the se 
COND session Of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT Of (he UNITED KINGDOM. 
a 


AP. LXIL. To amend several Acts 
/ for erecting or establishing Public 
Infirmaries or Hospitals, in Ireland, so 
Jar as relates to the Surgeons and Apo- 
*thecarves of such Infirmares or Hospitals, 
Grand Juries may present a sum, not 
exceeding 1001. in addition —Certificate 
of good condact of the surgeon, shall be 
previously laid before the Grand Jury ; as 
aiso, a copy of his letters testimonia!,— 
When an additional Infirmary shall be ne- 
cessary, it shall not be bnilt within ten 
miles of the other, and asurgeon and apo- 
‘thecary shal! be appointed to attend it,— 
Gow mors may give a salary to an apo- 
thecary, for making up medicines found by 
the sovernors. 


" Cap. LXLUL, To amend several Acts 


for enabling his Majesty's Postmaster-Ge 
neral of Ireland to purchase Premises for 
the Enlargement of the General Post 
Office in the City of Dublin. 
Cap. LXIV. To continue, until the 
5th day of July, 1815, certain Temp? 
rary er War Duties of Customs on thé 
Importation of Goods, Wares, and Mer 
chandize into Great Britain. . 
Cap. LXV. To repeal certain Dutie 
on French Goods imported into Gress 
Britain, and on Foreign Hides export’ 
to France, and to grant other Duties 
French Goods so imported. ‘ 
Goods, wares, and merchandize,( wines + 
silk, sugar, tea, and cotton wool excepted. 
being of the growth, produce, or nianufae- 
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1814.) 
tore of France, for every hundred pounds 
ef the produce and amount of the perma- 
nent daties of customs due and payable 
ereon v5. 
ty, XVI. To repeal the Duties on 
Teak Woed and other Ship Tunber im- 
ported fiom the East Indies; and to re- 
peal so much of an Act of the nineteenth 
Yeur of his late Majesty, as exempts Cap- 
tains of Vessels coming Jrom the East 
Indies from Penalties for having Foreign- 
v7). ade Sails. ; A 
Cap. LXV. To allow Viva Voce 
Verdicts to be returned tothe High Court 
and Circuit Courts of Justiciary of Scot- 
land, in certain Cases ; and for allowing 
Appeals to the Circuit Courts of Justici- 
ary, in Civil Cases, to a certain Amount, 
It is alleged in the preamble that :— 
Whereas by the form of proceeding in trials 
for crimes before the high court and circuit 
courts of justiciary, in Bcotland, verdicts of 
juries must be prepared in writing, and re- 
gularly executed in presence of the jury- 
men, by their chancellor and clerk, after 
the jury are inclosed, when access to the 
court for advice, or direction or otherwise, 
is incompetent: and whereas the necessity 
of always observing this form is in many 
eases attended with an unnecessary con- 
sumption of time and delay of public bu- 
siness ; and by means of mistakes in written 
verdicts, guilty ey sometimes escape 
punishment, and the ends of justice are 
thereby defeated: that, notwithstanding 
any law or practice to the contrary, it shall 
hereafter be lawful for the said high court 
of justiciary and cireuit courts, and at the 
discretion thereof respectively, to receive 
verdicts from: juries by the mouth of their 
chancellors, when, upon a consultation in 
the jury box, the whole jurymen are agreed 
therein, although the said verdicts be not 
contamed m writing, nor prepared after 
the jury shall have been inclosed, and to 
cause the same to be taken down and re- 
corded; and that, in cases where juries retire 
trom the presence of the court, and are in- 
closed in order to consider of aud prepare 
their verdicts, it shall also be Jawful for the 
aaid high court of justiciary and circuit 
courts, at the discretion of the said courts 
respectively, to receive such verdicts by 
the mouth of the chancellors of the said 
Junes, in presence of the pannel, although 
the verdicts have not been made out in 
Writing ; provided the whole jurymen are 
agreed therein, and provided the judges 
are then sitting in court, so that the jury 
may straightway repair to the presence of 
© court, attended by an officer or officers 
thereof." 


Cap. LXVUT, For the better Regu- 


' mal think the form of delwermg - the 
frcict in wrifme ought not to have been 





dispensed with, and that it onglt even to 
Ve Deve extended to South Britain—Ev, 
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lation of Ex clesiastical Courts in Trelana ; 
and for the wwre cusy Recovery of Church 
Rates and Tithes. 

Excommunication in certain cases is to 
be discontinned.—Punishment~to’ be. by 
imprisoument.—Justices are empowered 
to determine, tithe causes, where the 
amount exceeds not i0L ‘ 

Cap. LXIX. Jo permit the Expor- 
tation of Corn, Grain, Meal, Malt, und 
Flour, from any part of the United King. 
dom, without Puyment of Duty, or ree 
ceiving of Bounty. : 

Duties and bounties on corn exported 
are to cease.—And corn to be exported, 
without payment of duty; or receiving 
bouaty, 

Cap. LXX. For the further Improve- 
ment of the Land Revenue uf the Crown. 

The sum standing in the name of the 
Lord High Treasurer of England is 
151,6721. 5s. 4d.—The monies standing in 
the names of the commissioners of the trea- 
sury is 36,3901, 13s. 5d.—All balances of 
rent of crown lands to be paid to com- 
missioners.— Receivers to have the same 
allowances on payment to commissioners 
as if paid into the consolidated fund.—Mo- 
nies arising from fines of leases, sale of 
rents and lands, enfranchisement, &c. to 
be paid to commissioners.—Certain par- 
cels of waste land, part of the forest of 
Dean, may be sold.—After money raised, 
the monies to arise from sale of manorial 
rights, quit rents, &c. are to be laid out in 
lands for the growth of timber. 

Cap. LXXI. 70 revive and continue, 
until the 5th day of July, 1819, the Blue 
nufucture of Maidstone Geneva. 

Cap. LAXIL. For permitting a Trade 
between the United Provinces and certain 
Colonies now in his Majesty's possession. 

Cap. LXXHIL. To continue, until he 
5th day of July, 1815, certuin Additional 
Duties of Excise in Great Britain. 

Cap. LXXIV. For granting to his 

Majesty a Sum of Money to be raised by 
Lotteries. 
--Cap. LXXV. For raising the Sum of 
One Million seven hundred and sixteen 
thousand six hundred and sixty sir Pounds 
Thirteen Shillings and Four pence Iris’ 
Currency, by Treasury Bills, for the Ser- 
vice of Lreland, for the Year One thous 
sand eight hundred and fourteen. 

The Bank of Ireland may advance the 
sum of 1,716,6661. 138. 4d. on the credit of 
this Act, 

Cap. LXXVI. For roising the Sum 
of Twenty-four Millwous by way of dAn- 
nuities. a | 

Contributor entitled to SOl. in the five 
per cents. 23}. 10s, in the three per cents, 
consols, and 801, in the three per cents, 
Papa Ry A 88 to be remitied to We 
Exchequer in Iresan " 
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RIONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES 


In London; from Aug. 22 to Sept. 22, 1814. 


er 

NASARCA coccccecceccceceeses 3 Epistaxis pe BAAR S OF tee 

. Ascites eeee re eeseeeeeeteteese i Heemoptoe Seeertes eoetoseesnseu se 
Asthina«scecccecececeseeecasseecece 1 Hepatitis wy COCS 0 O86 99 OFS OPEC 
Asthenia eee eee ee eee weet eee eeeeeee 5 Herpes Co CC CC OHO Heer rere soreeesees & 
AbDOrtiO «cee reece werereweressereces 9 Lencorrhama «+ eeeseeeecsce eweresees & 
Atrophia eee eee eee eH eee eee eeeeeee 9 Lepra eae ee ee 
Cancer eeeee eee eee eereeweeeeseeeeeee 1 Morbi Infantiles «+. +++ eeseeeeeceseesdO 


Cephalalgia PTT TTTEPEELI ET Peritonitis eee e rere es ereerrereseses 
Colica eee ee eee eee ee eee eeeeeeee 9 Podagra sere er eeeeseseeesoesesesestp 
Dysenteria -+esceesersecteseseeecee I PSOTIASIS e+ resereeerereereeeeeceeees & 





Diarrhea eteteee Serr rrrr er ererere ss Wi Scrofula ee ee Te | 
Dyspepsia eeeees eee weet ween eteeeess ff) Synochus eSewrseee ee eee eetese conn § 
Enteritis settee eeeeeeeeee eee eewseeee 9 Vermes ee ee eo 
Epilepsia eter eer e weer ee eh eeeretes S Vervigd sesececeereeesecseresesssens 


Of those diseases which are influenced by the state of the weather, bowel complaints 
are by far the most prevalent, as is usual at the autumnal season of the year. Seventeen 
eases of diarrhaa came under my notice about the commencement of the mouth, but, ag 
a very small portion of these affections are of sufficient importance to require profes. 
sional advice, their relative numbers would, on enquiry, be found to be greatly increased, 
The diartheea, in its most aggravated form, has been successfully and speedily removed 
by a combination of Dover's powder, and compound powder of chalk, in the dose of 
three grains of the former, to half a dram of the latter, given every three hours. The 
first of these medicines contains opium, in the propertion of one grain in ten, and is ad- 
mirably calculated to relieve the griping pains often so harrassing to the patient; its dose 
may therefore be increased if the severity of this symptom should require it. 

In some few cases it has been necessary to make the addition of a more pow. 
erful astringent, forwhich purpose the gum kino has been employed. Where vomit- 
ing has been superadded, it was found necessary to dilute and evacuate the contents of the 
stomach, without which the medicines are rarely retained. . 

Two cases of enteritis presented themselves; one of them was accompani 
by stercoraceous vomiting, but was relieved by bleeding, and the application 
ef cold lotions to the abdomen; the patient had beem confined to his bed 
three days, with pain and soreness of the belly so exquisite, that he could scarcely 
bear the slightest pressure of the bed clothes, He was unable to sit in an erect 
— whicls is one of the characteristic marks of this complaint, the inflamed bowels 

‘ing in that position pressed against the abdominal muscles with great aggravation of 
all the symptoms ; previous to the use of these means, the vomiting was constant, and 
medicines anadviseably administered by a practitioner previously consulted, were inva- 
riably rejected from the stomach. He was now enabled to retain a solution of Epsom 
ealts, in mint water, to each dose of which were added ten drops of laudanum. ‘The ap- 

ger ps of the lotion was followed by marked benefit, and an almost immediate cessa 
tion of pain. 

The other case terminated fatally, and is peculiarly deserving of record in this 

place, as it displays the consequences of neglecting the practice of depletien, the 
euly one that can be safely depended on for the cure of inflammatory disease. This, like 
the former, was at first nustaken for common constipation and colic. Bleeding, as might 
be expected, was not had recourse to. I was called in when no hope remained, and the 
= died on the following day: the subject of this case, a respectable thongh poor 
emale, of Wilstead-street, Somers’-Town, had for many years been afflicted with cancer 
of the left breast, which at length increased to an amazine size, and ulceration took placé 
en its surface ; worr down by incessant torment, she consented to an operation, thoughs 
from the advanced state of the symptoms, the absolute certainty of success could not be 
pronounced, [removed the whole breast, and she. gradually recovered her health and 
strength. Relieved from a state of misery and despondeney, her happiness knew no 
bounds ; but, alas! it was comparatively of short duration: an elapsed period of three 
months had scarcely enabled us to decide with respect to the permanency of the care 

» the breast, when she was attacked by the disorder that in a few days bronght her to 

the grave. As it is not unfair to ascribe the event of this case to the omission of the blee¢- 

> * yaa that itis of the utuiost importance to be able to distinguish accurately 
en the pains of colic and those which arise from inflammation of the bowels. 

— which are applicable to the one being useless in the other ; let it be remarked, 

nels ae ed, — antiphlogistic regimen, are indispensable in the latter, and, if aot 

perenne oF Re emine of nr gery proceeds to a fatal termivation. Great pala 
ly, with inability to bear the touch, though not 


oallivieut to elnuagigrize this formidable malady, should be watched with qusp _ 
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when to this is added an inability to sit in the erect posture, with great prostration of 
sireagth, a doabt can scarcely remain of its existence, aud the most vigorous measures 
gre necessary to arrest its progress, Jonn Want, 

ayy. 9, Novbh Crescent. Surgeon to the Northern Dispensary 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. 


Outline of Berzelius’s Chemical Nomenclature. 


J. IMPONDERABILIA, ImMPONDERABLE Bones. 
Electricitas positiva «++e+sesessees Positive electricity, 
negativa +++++++++ee*.. Negative electricity. 
LUX eee seer enee erase renereesees Light. 
Caloricum ¢seeeseseeeeseeseeeess Caloric, or heat. 
Magnetismus 666 e-eeeeeeeeeecees Magnetism. 








11. PonperabiniA, PonpeRABLE Bo- | II. Ponperasiria. PonveRirre Bes. 
DIES. DIES. 
I. stMPLICIA. SIMPLE BOUIES. I. SIMPLICIA, SIMPLE BODIES 

1. Orygenium +<++ e+e Oxygen. AUrum «eee csccesss Gold. 

@. Melallnida «++eeeee Metalloids, Rhodinm «.--++++++ Rhodium, 
Suiphuricum) ++++++ Sulphur, Palladium -+++-+++ Palladium, 
Phosphoricum:---++ Phosphorus. Hydrargyrum ++++++ Mercury. 
Moriaticum.-+-+-+++ Muriatic radicle. Argentum --+++-+e+ Silver, 
Fluovicum «--+++++ Fiuoric radicie. Plumbum:+-.++++++ Lead, 
Boracicum «+++++++ Boron. Niccolum.+-.++++++ Nickel; 
Carbonicum --++++ Carbon. Cuprum ..+++0++++ Copper. 

. Metalas+-+++++ esee Metals, Cobaltum.++e-e-eeeee Cobalt. 
Arsenicum «+++-+-+ Arsenic, Uranium «-++.se++++ Uranium, 
Molybdanum ----++ Molybdenum, ZiNCUM seeeeesees Zine, 
Chrominm +++++++« Chromimn, Ferrum eeesceseee Tron. 
Wolframium ----++ Tungsten. Manganium-+.+-+-+++ Manganese, 
Tellurium -++-++++++ Tellarium, Cerium «-+eeeseee Corium, 
Osmium «+++e+++-+ Osmium, Yttrium «+-ceseees Yttrium. 
Tantalum--++++.+++ Colnmbium, Beryliicum ---++++++ Giucinum, 
Gilictum -+e+-++++-++ Silicon. Aluminium «-.+++++ Aluminiam, 
Titaninm-+++eeeee*e Titanium. Magnesium ++-++++++ Magnesium, 
Zirconium -+++ «++ Zirconium, Calcium «+++++.+++ Calcium. 
Stibium --++++++++ Antimony, Strontinm ..-+-- eee Strontium. 
Bismutum --++++-++ Bismuth, Barytium-+--+++++++ Barytium, 
Stannum ---+-+- ee> Tin, Natrium -+..++-+++ Sodium. 
Iridium «--+ee+ee+ Tyidium. Kalium «-+++e+++-++ Potassium. 
Platinum....-.+++++ Platinum. ’ Ammonium .-+-++.- Ammoniuns. 


_The preceding arrangement is the supposed electrical order of the various bodies, be- 
$inning with oxygen, which is decidedly negative. ‘Those metals that form acids are 
placed first, and those that form only bases are placed last. 


II, Composit. CompPounss. 
A. Composita Inorganica. Inorganic Compounds. 
4. Ammonium-cum Oxygenio, _ _ Ammonium with Oxygin, 


Hydrogenium ......eeeee++e.6 Hydrogen, 
Ammonpiacaum .......se0+eeee6 Ammonia, 
Nitrogenium ...esecceeeecees Azote. 


b. Suboxida. Suboxides. 


By suboxide is meant a body containing so little oxygen as neither to constitute an aad 
Aer a salfiable basis. 


Suboxidum kalicum,. ....-++++e.. Suboxide of potassium, 











NAVICUM eecccesscees sodium. 
. plumbicum ....++++.. ——=——— lead. 
ZINCICUM cocecesctscs zine, 
SOxriCUMA oe00.c cosecies iron. 
AFSCNICUIN 2c ce os cccces arsenic. 





earbonicum .-.-.+.«.. Carbonic oxide gas, 
phosphoricum .++eeee. Oxide of phosplorus, 
c 0: ida. 
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e. Ogida. Oxides. 

Oxides are bodies that form salifiabte 
bases, or combine with other oxides with- 
ont possessing acid properties, When the 
same base forms two oxides, the first is 
distinguished by a termination in osum, the 
second in isum, 

OxipuM 
halicum |. kali +* Potash, 
natricum |. patron Soda. 


baryticum 1. wg 
baryta beak Barytes. 


stronticum |}. .e Strontian 
strontia -- . 


ealcaricum }. Lime 
calearea++ § " 


macnesicum 1. M . 
- magnesia bs SREP 


aluminicam |. . 
alumina :- -» Alamina. 


beryllicum 1. 
Beryllia -- °° 
yttrcum |. yttria Yttria. 
cerosum.+++++++ Deutoride of cerium. 
¢cericum --++..++ Peroxide of cerium. 
manganosuin.... Protoxide of manganese. 
manganicum ---+ Deutoxide of manganese 
ferrosum «...+++ Deutoxide of iron, 
ferricum ---++++ Peroxide of ivon, 
gincicum «-.+++ Oxide of zinc. 
wranosum .-++++ Protoxide of uranium. 
cobaliticam +--+ Protoxide of cobalt. 
niccolicum «+--+ Protoxide of nickel. 
plumbicum +--+ Yellow oxide of lead. 
cuprosnm «+++++ Protoxide of copper. 
cupricum «+++++ Peroxide of copper. 
argenticum --+++ Oxide of silver, 
iydrargyrosum ++ Protoxide of mercury. 
Liydrargyricum -+ Red oxide of merenry. 
Palladicum «-++ Peroxide of palladium, 
thodicum ----++ Oxide of rhodium. 
auricum +++-+-+ Peroxide of gold. 
platinicam-----+ Peroxide of platinum, 
iridicum..+-++++ Oxide of iridium. 
stannosum+-+-+++ Protoxide of tin, 
_Stannicum «+++++ Peroxide of tin. 
stibiosum ----++ Pretoxide of antimony. 
stibicum «----+ Dentoxide of antimony. 
bismuticum ---- Oxide of bismuth. 


Glucina, 


—_— 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies. 
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Ox1puM 
zirconicum «--+ Zirconia, o 

silicicum «+++-++ Silica, . 
tantalicum:---++ Oxide of columbian, 
osmicom 





' RAT. osminm, 
telluricum «+++-+- tellurium, 





chromosum -++++ Protoxide of chromimp, 
molybdicum +--+ ————= molybdenam, 
sulphurosum ++ +« ———— sulphur, 
sulphuricum --+++ Deutoxide of sulphar, 
nitrosum «+-+++ Nitrous oxide gas, | 
nitricum gas. 
hydrogenicum ++ Water. 


d. Acida. 

AcIDUM 
chromicum «+++ Chromic acid. 
molybdosum-+-- Molybdons acid. , 
molybdicum ---+ Molybdic acid, 





Acids, 


barsenicosum +--+ Arsenious acid, 


arsenicum.:++-+++ Arsenic acid. 
carbonicum ----+ Carbonic acid, 
boracicum-+-+++ Boracie acid, 

fluoricum «+++++ Fluoric acid, 
puosphorosum -- Phosphorous acid. 
phosphoricum ++ Phosphoric acid. / 
muriaticum «+++ Muriatic acid. | . 
oxymuriaticam-+- Hyperoxymuriatic ackk 
nitrosum -+-+++ Nitrous acid. 
nitricum -++-+++ Nitric acid. 
sulphnrosum .... Snlphurous acid. 
sulphuricum «+--+ Sulphuric acid. 


e. Supererida. Superoxides. 

By superoxides are meant bases com 
bined with so great a quantity of oxygen 
that they cease to be capable of umitug 
with acids, 


SUPEROXIDUM . 
kalicum ++-++-+++ Peroxide of potassinm. 














natricum «++++,.. sodium. 
manganicum «+ ++ manganes® 
cobalticum «+++ cobalt. 
niccolicum:++++-> nickel. 


plumbosum ---- Red oxide of lead. 
plumbicum ..-+ Peroxide of lead. 
hydrargyricum - + ” mercurys 
muriatosum +--+ Oxymuriatic acid. ©, 
muriaticum -+++ Euchiorine gas. 
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Acpnaneticat List of Banxrupteres and Divipenps, announced between 1 
21st of August und the 21st of September, extracted from the London Gazettes 


a 


BANKRUPTCIES. (This Month 63.} 
The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentbeses.} 
ASceesen J. Wormwood frect, merchant. (Griffith 


ar a “ei 
Auckisod W. J. Dorcafter, fadirr. (Waterworth 
—- J] Crutched Friars, merchant. (Kvanfey and 
Bowmore T. Nottingham, confeAioner, (Wilkinfon 
Biackwel T.N Ho vebtom, Wurtingdon, miller, (well 
Ber up &. Ee@ smith ia, haberdad er ¥ (Nott - 
Bat ey T- Lane Uciphy Statloru, china manufaQurer. 


Beker W. <ltoa, Southampton, mercer, 


[Clement 
Betw nck TF. Macchefter. warcho temas ‘(Mae 
, u ° & 
Brews &. Adga, Waerwies, buiiwer, (Reema 


Brown J. Springfield, coal merchant. (Wadefoa 
Berger &. é. Upper "Pnames ftreet, blue maker? ug 
Broad G. Joiners’ treet, dealer and champmaa- ( 


gerfon ' 
Birkinfhaw N. Qutwoods, Derby, timber merchaa® 

(Fowler ‘ i 
Back W. Battle, Suffex, fpirit merchant. (CP 
taffidy T. Hemel Hempttead, Herts, araper _— ( vepto® 
Clulow E. New Mills, Derby, co:ton fpinners (JF 
Cobbed J. Kilmerfdon, cordwainer. (Svered 
Cardwell W. Liverpool, coach maker. (Leather 
Fotherley T. Gofport, merchant. (Cullaway if ati 
Fac-y A. and A. Hatherleigh, Devon, taaners. 
hiarticy T. Manhefec, butcher. (Wikinfor ain 
Ratton R. Upton, Oxford, paper maker. (™ ety 
“= J. Hardthaw-within-Wiadie, Lancafcr, 

thavgbtoe ead Sacrias 
Hughes Be 
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Botanical Report. O73, 


is!4.]J oa , 
. ' er rrerchart. Radcliffe Perriftone G,. Marchmonat @eet, fraw at maken 
magnes R. Livernod iy areet merchant. ( Blandford (Harv b 


Hey eid M. and P. Old Broad Mrcet, Cutton fpinvers.  Prate J. Tettengell, ironmonerr. (Smith 

— ° i, ATES ed Dy hh Nae ol amg dealer, §  (Nurchindee 
(a ~elles upon + Tyre, cora ere . at a nly, Rocheier, tailors. Walker 

gerritve J. Newcedles upon’ OF Ridiey G. Tenbury baker. YGodwin | 

= f ridfery, Lancater, cow dealer. ( Milne Simes 8. Woooftock, qucsit. (Cheek 

Ss ang Thomas Be Brittol, chymits. (Beven = Seamans J. Halefworth, suffolk, butcher, (White 

= a Ww. Dartmouth Mreet, army accoutrement maker, Smith J. and J. Bridoly cadinet makes, (Hayare 

parrtioa W. Sawyer J. M. @rinces @reet, Lothbury, bill brokers 


Mille and ca, none 
= 4H. Oxfurd fitect, millioers. (Pafsmore 
pubdere > = Spring “, @ritol,nurferyman.  (Frankis 
ane J. and G. teomiafer, linen drapers. {Nichulle Sandarfon A. Nacfow Areet, Limehoule, coal merchant, 
J aad Ww. Warmirwer, linea dr per. (Rotten ( Welch . 
= taf RB. Cloak lane, ferwveper. (Allifon Tregeot ). and J. Birmingham, audtioneers. (Hurd 
5° rard and Spring, Brifttul, brewers. (vriee Wite B. Cheitenham, carpenter, = (Harriey 
be ‘« 2. Norwich, bruth maker. {mignold and 3 Warreh w. Mancntier, hortt dealer, (Hewict 
— cherfeth Welis G. Spunaith, York, /inea manufsAurer, (GQraaget 
Mot: 8. Sma-den, dea'er and chapman, (Attaway Webb W. sBsicen lane, Bofier = (Cole 
Riot ninfon P. Gatethead, rope maker, (Seymour Webb R. Bath, baker. (nephard and ca. 
Mantus J. Birmingham, factor. (Webb Young T Milvertoa, and Young &. Tauatan, bankerm 
M. ve H. Alvewas. stafford, cheefemonger. (Egertoa \ Halis 7 a 
osvonnognae C. He Briftol. . (aan es Yoldoa R. Ingfiun Mills, Devon, miller, (Sercombe 
Pratt J. Aynesbury, Hutingdan, farmers ay me 
DIVIDENDS. 
Mine E. Spa road Henry A. Finsbury fQuare Mofs J. Bloxwich 
pron B. po £, Suck'ertherd Hart A. avd co. College fireety, Mo ies F. Watford 
edams &. Whitcombe sreet ‘ Portia j Mofiett J. Newe ile-upon- Tyne 
Barrow J. Kendal, Wettinoreland Handcock W. Marchmont Greet Matthews J. #ythe, Keng 
Barker KR. Kingfon-upon-Hull Holn D. Leaden | Mortieman Jj. Lowel 
eckett W, Scthnal green Hays [. Eat smith feld Piliow &. Canterbury 
yro¢ P, Norwich Howgate J. and G, Wakefield Peters J. Purtimo.uth 
Barlin N. Whitecrofs Rreet Hornby W. saimsburgn Pereira D. L. Artiliery place 
Blake J. Mile Kod Hail @, Brita Pennell W Queeanithe 
fort £, sithaey, Cornwall Harnett W. Canterbury Parker G. Sun ftreet 
Burrowes &. and Wing We Upper Herbert T. Seaford Rinchkia T. Stockton 
Thames Greet Nawnebey 1; Arnold Pilgrim J. Twyncham 
Brown H. T semoouth Nowell . ecominger Power N old eruad treet 
lackbura T. Mount treet ivory J. Mark Roche T. Gearge (treet, w.0om VG 
ae WwW, T. Bread treet Irciand R. Sarl @reat Reed J. North Shieias 
Bilaam J. Norwich Jones J, Ofwotry, salop Routf-y G. Tooley trees 
Bennett T. Long Acre Johntvn J. Bury st. Ramunds Kuffell De Bath 
Bieafe J» Mardon, Cheer jaines T, Wapoing cect Bow W. Eari’s court, Kenfiagtes 
Baker C. Brifol Ones C. Cannon Kreet Sangdle W. Paternulter row 
Cockburn S High frect, Mary-lee ackfUo F. Great Drificlé Still J Wapping 
Bone udkius T. Cheder Samuel A. Liverpool 
Croffman W. Union @reet, South: pneg J, Chester Srane W. Queen itrert, Cheapfide 
wark — £. and C. Birmingham Slaier A. Gafwo. th, Maacheder 
Coppin T. M. Great @refcott Rreet ing J. Cuvent Garveu bavase R. Mayes 
Drabble W. Holbeck, Yors Kettie S. Liverpeul Shuttieworta 4. Ludgate hill 
Dake J. Skinners Greet Kemp T. Knaresbarough Schafer }). London road 
Davis and Lioyd, Lothbury King W. Ficet Greet Steventin A, Newcattic-upen- Tyse 
Lverberd W. and co, Well ftreet, Kay &. Bedall, York ‘Tubbs WD. Liverpool 
Weiciefe iyvare Loafdale G, &. Green Lettuce lane Thomas @- Neath Glamorgan dite 
Elkivgton J, Birmingham Lawrence L. and co. Falmouth Tuddall W Taunton 
Eaton J Crooked jane Lawrence R. New Windfor Taylor G. New Maitaa 
Eatun P. Wilton, Chefer Leanard J. Litt.e Hampton Thitie K. Brogso treet, Vauxhall 
Palconer C. Wapping Linfchoten #, Hackney road Thomptou and M*Adam, tiverpodt 
Fincham P. High dreet, Shadwell M‘Viccar D. Liverpool Woed lt. Bartholomew jane 
Frot J. Donca@er Ma thews B. Copthall court Wilton W, Southwark 
fireen J, E. New Road Meatrin W, Enfield Warwick W, Red Liom @reee 
Gill R. Birmingham Mectfon C, Aidermanbury Watts W. Bri@oi 
Grfiths j. Knighton, Radnor Martin P. Bedford tyuare Wichey &, Charter Houfe 
pollinghead W Berby M'‘Nairt 44 Abchuich treet Wa-ker T. and Kiik j. Bridge Qreet, 


heary H. B. Bread treet hill 

At Messrs. Wolfe and Co.’s Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhill; Conmer- 
vial Dock shares fetch 140). per share.—West India ditto, 15cl.—The Grand 
Junction CANAL shaves fetch 2151. per share.—The East London Water-Works, 
70L—The Albion InsuRaNce OrrFice shares fetch 45!1.—The Globe 112!.—And the 
Imperial 491. 

Stocks have experienced a great depression within the month, owing to farther loans 
heing wanted in the ensuing winter. ‘The 3 per cent, cons. are this 26th at 62, and the 
pinium at 7 discount, : 

ommgpee 











BOTANICAL REPORT. 

2 
N? periodical publications on Betany appear to be now going on with any ree 
iN larity, except the BoTaANicaL MAGAzine, the articles of which hitherto un- 
noticed we shail proceed to enumerate, and shortly to comment upon, sucit as seeta 
io be new, or otherwise important. 

MESEMBRYATHEMUM festiculure. Of the first edition of Aiton’s Kew Catalogue. 
Of this variety, with yellow flowers, no figure has beeu before given. 

SCILLA esculenta. Phalangium Quamash of Pursh, from whom we learo that the 
‘bulbs are collected by the Indians at the upper part of the Missouri, and baked bee 
tween hot stones; when they assume the appearance of baked pears, and ate of an 
agreeable sweet taste, They form a great part of their winter stores. Aud Governor 
Lewis's party found them ai agreeable food, but they uccasioned bowel complaints if 
gaten in any quantity. — 

GLapioLus blandus. 8, Flesh-coloured corn-flag. 

ALLUUM stellatum, A new species from Missouri. 

RBUTUS canuriensis. ‘The Teneriffe strawberry-tree. 

APHELANDRA cristata, ‘Justicia cristata and pulcherrima of Jacquin; and tetrago#s 
of Vahl, _ Anew genus, framed by Mr, Brown, avd published in the new edition ot tHe 
Portus Kewensis, It is the Rucllia cristata ofthe Botauist’s Repository. 

. fam 5 AnvDROMEDA 
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or} Monthly Agricultural Report. [Oct, 1, 


Anpromena mariana « oralis, Though an old inhabitant of our gardens, if does 
mot seem to have been ever figured, except by Piukuet badly, and in the last editing of 
Dn Hamel, which we have not seen, Jacquin’s figure under this name belongs to a dif. 
ferent species. 

PopaLyria stiracifolie, A very fine species, perhaps the same as is called culyptrate 
in the new edition of the Hortrs Kewensis. 

Drvyanpra florilunda and longifolia. ‘Two species of a genus named in hononrof 
the late Jonas Dryander, esq. the learned librarian, and fiend of Sir Joseph Banks 
There seems a peculiar propriety in the appropriation of this plant, a near relative tg 
Banksia, though of humbier grawth. 

Riuesresinosum, A North American species of currant, cultivated for some years by 
Geo. Anderson, esq. but has never produced frutt in this country ; nor is it likely to doso, 
till a fresh importation shall have been made of the other sex, if Dr. Sirws’s sispicions of 
this species being dicecious are well feunded, aud that we are at present in possession @ 
the male plant only. 

Poruos sagittata, A supposed new species from the West Indies, 

Puy.1oMmA aloiflorum, The Draca&na marginata of the Hortus Kewensis. Alive 
warginata of the Hortus Berolinensis, and some other anthors. Mr. Ker has thought it 
necessary to separate it beth from Draczena and Aloe, ard to erect it into a distinct genus, 

AmMaryLuis txbispatha of L’Heritier. 

Dapune odove. With larger and redder flowers than usual, but Dr. Sims aitributes 
‘this to its having flowered more naturally. 

Putten \ s/ricta. Anew species, from Van Diemen’s island. 

TIARELLA cordifolia. A North American plant, first described and ckaracteristically 
fignred by J. Bodeus a Stapel. 

CENOTHERA :missourensis and cespitosa. 'Twonew species of evening primrose, intro 
‘daced by Mr. Nuttal from the country about the Missouri. 7 

LACUNA purpurea, VIOLA montana, 

Lopniota aurea, A new North American genns, different, Mr. Ker remarks, from 
Conostylis of Brown, and Argolasia of Jussieu. to which it had been referred by Pursh. 

_TRADESCANTIA subaspera, A new species, related to, but specifically different frore 
virginica. 

"TRADESCANTIA crassifolia. A native of Mexico, figured also in the Paradisus Lom 
dinensis, p. 59. 

HELONIAS graminec. A new species, introduced by Lyon from Carolina. 

The curiosity of the London botanists has been excited this summer by the flowering of 
the Deryanthes ¢rcelsa, at the Right Hon, Chas. Long’s, Bromley, in Kent. ‘This bea 
tifal plant is of the lily tribe, and produces a head of fine crimson flowers, surrounded by 
bracies cf the same colour, at the extremity of a stem ten feet high, clothed with leaves 
through the whole extent. This curious plant is a native of New South Wales, and wad 


first described uader the above name in the Transactions of the Linnean Society by ME 
Correa, 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


ee 
Hi ARVEST is generally finished, with little exception, but in the northern extremi- 
ties of the country, and no man has witnessed a finer season. Both the wheat 
and barley are an irregular crop; there will be partially geod quantities, and find 
samples, but the blight has been universal, Of beans a similar report is made. Oats, 
peas, and rye, are the most successful crop. The perfect goodness of the weather 
throughont the harvest has added immensely to the value of the wheat crop, and @ 
considerable portion ef the crop of the previous years remains still in the conntry. 
From the want of rain, grass has been so short that mavy have found it necessary t@ Te 
duce their stocks of cattle. ‘The turnip crop greatly injured also, excepting upon some 
favoured spots. Potatoes rise small, and cousiderab y below an average crop. Ciover 
and other seeds not productive. Hops full as good as could be expected. : 
The cattle markets, for boih fat and Jean stock, lower, milech cows excepted, which 
command high prices. Considerable importations from France of catile and previsions 
wpeu the soutrern and western coasts, sad greatly reduced prices there, but the renewal 
of the duties on provisions, under ap order of council, will impede or prevent the conti 
Buatce of this pi ovision trade, 
Smithfield; Beef 4s. to 5s. 8d.—Mnutton 4s, 4d, to 6s.—Veal .5s. to 78.—Lamb 6 
to 8s.—Pork 6s. to 83,—Bacon 6s. 8d. to 7s.—Irish ditto’ 58. to 6s.—Fat 5s.—Skis 
20s. to 50s.—Oil-cake 121. 1¥s.—Potatoes 41. to 61. | 
Corn Exchange: Wheat 64s. to 90s.—Barley 26s. to 40s.—Oats 21s. to 33s,—The 
eee lout 19$d.—Hay Sl, 5s, to Sl. ids.—Clover ditto 41. ‘to 8l.—Straw 11. 15% 
Middlesex, Sept. 25, 2814 
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Barometer. _ 
Flighest $2.10, Aug. 31. Wind East. 
Lowest 29,50, oie 24. oe S.W. 


This variati- 
on occurred be- 
tween the mid- 
die of the day 


Greatest) 4 tenths Jon the 6th inst. 
variation in , efan inch.“ and the ‘saine 
24 hours, hour onthe 7th 


@ the change was 
‘accompanied 
with rain. 





Thermometer. 


| Highest 75°, ‘Aug. 23. Wind S.W. 


Lowest 40°, Sept. 13. Gap N.E. 


4 The mecury 
Greatest 2 as above, at 75° | 
variationin 615°, 2 the 23d ult. ; end gn 
24 hours, 5 the 24th it was not 

once higher thah 60° 


The quantity of rain fallen this month will be noticed in the next report; it i 
but triflmg. The whole month, at least since the 25th ult. has been remarkably fine, 
with the exception of the 7th inst. in which some rain fell. ‘Though the thermome- 
ter has been at 75° but once, it has on four other days been as high as74°. The wind 
has blown chiefly from the northerly points of the hosizon, and oh 1g days we have ob- 
served the vane peint to the north-east. _ A finer harvest season can peareay ever have 

i 


occurred, ‘C'wenty-five days out of the 51 may be reckoned among those w 


ch we de- 


nominate brilliant, and, of the remainder, 2 may be set down as fair, and on the otliers 


rain fell. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN SEPTEMBER. 


Seetee *? eel 


HE length of our extracts from the 
T important Report of the Corn Com- 
mittee precludes us from giving place to 
many recent public papers (unworthy. of 
av age calling itself enlightened) .wiich 
have lately appeared in Spartn, [raty, 
and France. A temporary re-action of 
Superstition and Folly seeks to impede the 
irresistible march of Truth and Philoso- 
phy; and the Jesuits, the Monastic Or- 
ders, the Inquisition, and ether -Instru- 
ments of political and religious Darkness, 
have been re-proclaimed in terms which 
would have better suited the age of Hil. 
debrand than the fourth century after the 
discovery of printing, and the triumph of 
the reformation, 

_In America a species of predatory vin. 
dictive warfare is carried on,which makes 
humanity shudder, and which, when the 
Causes and objects are considered, ren 
der it most painful to exert the preroga- 
tive of reason. A bloody battle took place, 


July 26, on the peninsula which separates 


Lake Erie from Lake Ontario, in which 
the American General Brown was the ase 
sailant, but without success, on the Bri- 
tish army, under General Drummond. 
Both parties say the other was superior 


iM humbers, and both charge on the other 
the ereatest loss. 

The British loss in this battle was, by 
Offcial returns, 878 in killed, wounded, 
Or Prisoners, among whom were many 
field officers and the first and second in 
Command, Generals Drummond and 

yall. Both sides claimed the victory : 

diontuLy Mac, No. 260, ‘ 


but on the day after the action the Ames 
ricans fell back to Fort Erie, which, on 
the 15th of August, was assaulted by the 
British, who here met with a severe re 
pon, and, by the American account, 
ost 400 killed, among whom was their 
commander, Colonel Drummond, and 
414 wounded and prisoners. 

In the mean time the ascendancy of 
the British navy on the coast of the At. 
lantic enabled Admiral Cochrane, with 
a considerable fleet having. a large body 
of troops on board, to enterthe estuary 
of the Chesapeake, and spread cree 
among the inhabitants of the borders of its 
rivers, Aftersome demonstrations against 
Baltimore, &c. they made a dash at 
Wasuineron, and, having repulsed an 
American force suddenly collected at 
Bladensburgh, entered that fine capital 


on the 24th of August, and had the glory 


of surnino its chief buildings; ager 
which, on the 25th, they retreated to 
their ships, with a loss ofa naval captain 
and about 400 killed and wounded, 
trifling compared with the magnitude and 
probable future consequences of this 
enterprize. 

In regard to an event which has few 
parallels in. modern (or in what ts mise 
called -civilized) warfare, except in the 
burning of. Copenhagen; and on the 
species of similar hostility which has 
been avowed against all the cities of 
America, in certain diabolical London 
papers, we forbear, for obvious reasens, 
to express our opinions. We fel, and 
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we frankly confess it, that we live too 
near the events, and that our judgments 
may, by gag: be misled by passion 
or prejudice. Yet, as such enormous 
mischiefs evidently attend the perpetra- 
tion of these acts; and the name, the 
welfare, and everlasting character of our 
beloved country are made parties to them, 
we put it solemnly to all our readers 
whether it is not their duty to doubt in 
the spirit of philosophy, and to engvire 
as seekers after truth, in regard to the 
real causes and necessity of deeds which 
nothing but the strongest and most indu- 
bitable grounds of public danger can 
warrant or justify among people profess- 
ing the Christian religion, calling them- 
selves enlightened, and governed by the 
common laws of civilized nations ! 
VaTTeL says, * that all damage done 


to the enemy unnecessarily, every act of 


hostility which does not tend to procure 
victory, and bring the war to a conclu- 
sion, is a licentiousness condemned by 
the law of nature. So the same law con- 
demns every act of hostility which, of 
its own nature, and independently of 
circumstances, cuntributes nothing to the 
success of our arms, and does not in- 
crease our strength or weaken that of the 
enemy. Thus also the wanton destruc- 
tion of public buildings and monuments, 
temples, tombs, statues, &c. is absolute. 
jy condemned, even by the voluntary law 
of nations, as never being conducive to 
the lawful object of war. The pillage 
and destruction of towns, the devastation 
of the opea country, and setting fire to 
houses, are measures no less odious and 
detestable, on every occasion whenever 
they are evidently put in practice with- 
out absolute necessity or the most cogent 
reasons. But, as the perpetrators of such 
Outrageous deeds might attempt to pal- 


a76 Report of the Commitice on the Questions relative {Oct,t, 


liate them under pretext of 
punishing the enemy,—be it here oh 

served, that the natural and voluntary 

law of nations does not allow us to 

such punishments, except for enormoiy 

offences against the law of nations; and 

even then it is glorious to listen to the 

voice of humanity and clemency, wheq 

rigour is not absolutely necessary,” 

We write too near the period of this 
conflagration to speak of it as it me 
rits, either in regard to our own feel. 
ings or the convictions of others. Bug 
it is difficult to overcome the impres. 
sions derived from a virtuous education, 
during which we formed our opinions of 
city-burners from the classic authors, in 
their accounts of the deeds of the bar 
barian Goths, Huns, Gauls, and Van 
dals. In the records of history we do 
not recollect that any of the great C 
tains or Conquerors organized any 
gions of incendiaries, or considered fire. 
brands as legitimate weapons of war or 
instruments of glory ; and we find tLat, 
among the moderns, many great com- 
manders have refused to bombard a for. 
tified town while under seige. In truth, 
the office of assassin and incendiary are 
happily excluded from the means of hos 
tilicy among civilized nations; though 
nothing would be easier than to employ 
both with effect, if public law, the fear 
of retaliation, and principles uf huma- 
nity, did not operate as a prohibition, 
Machiavel admired both for their cheap- 
ness; but this will not justify our case, 
for the grmament engaged will cost, 
perhaps, twice as mach as the value of 
the property destroyed. May we always 
defeat our enemies, when any teal and 
implacable ones are to be found—but let 
our means be those of HONOUR, a! 
our weapons be worthy of the BRAVE. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTER OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON THE 
QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO THE FREE CULTIVATION OF CORN, 


Arinor Younes, Esq, 
HE witness delivered in a paper, 
wiich was read, and is as follows: 
“ The following course includes all the 
6(vps necessary to be noted, 


Expences: . 8. d. 

I. Turnips . - 8 810 
II, Rarley . ° 9 411 
lif, Clover ° ‘ 724 
1V. Wheat ° ° 9 13 11 
V. Tares . . 7 6 4 
Vi. Oats . . 9 4 11 
Vil, Beans . . 9 6 4 
VILL. Wheat ° ° 913 11 





The expences are under the supposi- 
AuAt cout is 40s. per gere; the fare 








70 1 6 


mer’s capital 108, per acre, and his profit 
charged of 10 per cent, on that capital, 
The question is, what price of white 
corn will pay these expences, under the 
supposition that turnips are worth 5l.j 
tares 51. ; clover 7/.; and that eal 
duce 4 quarters, at 48s, per quarter. 
: p Produce : fst 
. Turnips. + »* 
Il, Barley, 4 quarters at44s. 3 16 
III, Clover . : > 
IV. Wheat, $ quarters, at 878.13 1 
V. Tares . ; . 
VI. Oats, § quarters, at 34s. 9 10 4 
VII. Beans, 4 quarters, at 48s. 9 . 
VII, Wheat,3 quarters, at 87% 15 


qo 0 @ 
The 
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9814.) 
The above calculation of expences is 
founded on the following detail of stand- 


hich apply equally to every 


Rent ° 2 00 


‘tithe being the pro- 
ay of the returnstothe }0 9 7 


circular letter of the board 


Rates by the same rule « O 9 7} 
Property and horsetax « 9 3 9 
Fences . . 0 2 0 
Incidental expences - 0 2 O 
Interest of capital 100 


The other charges of tillage, seed, har- 
vest, &c. vary according to the crop.” 

What do you conceive to be the lowest 
price of corn, which will pay the farmer 
the late expences of cultivation ?—I have 
made a careful estimate of that, and al- 
lowing the farmer 10 per cent. on his cas 
pital of 10/. per acre, on land of 40s. rent, 
] estimate that wheat must be 87s. ; bar- 
ley 44s.; and oats 34s. in ‘order to bas 
lance those expences, including every ex- 
pence, he will just then receive exactly 
10 per cent. upon his capital, I have 
brought the estimate which explains that 
opinion. 

“Comparison of the Expences of Ara- 
ble Land in 1790, 1803, and 1813. 

‘In 1804 the Board of Agriculture 
sent a circular letter through the greater 
part of the kingdom, requesting returns 
of the expences of cultivating one hun- 
dred acres of arable land, in the two pee 
riods of 1790 and 1808 ; in 1814 a simi- 
lar enquiry was made for the year 1813, 
and it is from the average of these returns, 
that the following table has been con- 
structed :=e 




















1790. | 1803. | 1813. 

&£ £ & 

Rent® . . . | 88 | 121 | 161 
wees a % 20 26 38 
Rates . . , 17 | 31 38 
Wear and Tear 15 $2 | G1 
Tabow . . . 85 118 161 
_ ie 46 49 98 
Manure e 48 68 37 
Team... 67 8 134 
Interest . , 92 30 50 
axes . ry . — Coa 18 
Total . -! 411 547 771 


Rise from 1790 to 1803, is 33 per cent. 

The Rise from 1803 to 1815, js 53 per cent, 
from 1790 to 1803, 

_ (manure deducted) is. } 102 per cent, 








* By the several returns ita that 
ppears tha 
rents vary in England from 11. to 31. but the 


resent - bee 
Boston, on 43 farms is 3%, 
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You are speaking of land worth 40s. 
an acre ?—I speak of land worth 40s. an 
acre; the average reut formed from the 
replies to the circular letter was only 32% 
but the rent I have taken for this calcu- 
lation is 40s. Ido not apprehend that 
land of 32s. per acre will on an average 
produce any thing like three quarters, or 
24 bushels. 

Do you not think that the rent you 
have supposed of 40s. an acre is a very 
high one upon land, the average produce 
of which will be three quarters of wheat ? 
—By no means; I let land higher myself 
that will not produce three quarters, and I 
have known many other persons do it also, 

Mr. Joun Lake, Farmer, in Kent. 

The witness delivers in a stacement as 
follows :—1814. Agricultural expence on 
a system of six years, calculated for the 
county of Kent; produce of hay and straw 
confined to the farm; stubble, keep, and 
feed from straw set against threshing and 
carrying the corn out; wheats 84s. beans 
42s. oats 32s. per quarter, calculated at 
5 per cent. only for investment ; rent 25s, 
per acre. 

In the first year the balance against 
the farmer on the FaLtow was 91. 28.444, 
—in the second year, on the Oars, it 
would be reduced 6/. 138. 2d.—in the 
third year, on the Beans, 6/. 13s. 2d.—in 
the fourth, on the Wuear, 9/. 11s. 7d.— 
in the fifth, on the Crover, 2/. 3s.—and 
in the 6th, on the Wueat, a profit would 
result of 2/. 5s. 9d. which, divided by six 
years, would be an average profit of only 
7s. 7d. per acre, though the interest of 
the capital would be 15s, for the time. 

Supposing that wheat was 75s. and 
other grains in proportion, would there 
remain any rent for the landlord?—I 
think there would, making the necessary 
abatement from the prices which I have 
put here, and likewise all sarts of labour; 
it appears to me there would be a trifle 
remaining for rent. 

Did you make any estimate what 
would remain for rent?—About 9s. 6d, 
per acre. 

What interest do you allow on the cae 
pital of the farmer employed ?—I allow 10 
per cent. interest; no man will invest his 
capital at less I think. 

What is the general idea among the 
farmers of the consequence of a free ime 

ortation of corn being permitted ?— 

hat grain cannot be grown in this 
country. 
Mr. Joun Barannon, @ Merchant in 
3 the Corn Trade. : 

Have you imported @ great quantity of 
gorn into this county ?— Yes; and 
212 i have 
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a-s3 Report of the Committee on the Questions relative [Oct }; 


I have just now a few cargoes frum the Mr. Kennetr Krncsrorp, a Miller, 
Baltic. Can you state to the committee ‘the 
Do you know what those-cargoes cost relative quality of foreign wheat and of 
free on board in the Baltic? Yes. home-grown wheat. which you have 
State huw much a quarter?—Fifty shil- ground }—We do not consider the 
lings for wheat. lity of foreign wheat in general as so 
What is the expence of insurance and good as that of this country, parti 
of conveyance, with the port charges in that of Essex, which is considered par 
England?—-The insurance and freight ticularly fine. , 
and port charges are about eighteen or _ Can you state to the committee, what 
nineteen shillings a quarter, which makes it is in the foreign wheat that renders it 
it 89s, in the river. desirable to mix it with other in.the ma 
Can you state the insurance and the nufacture of bread ?—We generally con. 
freight separately at peace prices ?— sider that it gives a strength to the flour, 
Freights are a little lower now than which pleases the baker, 
they were a fortnight ago when mine ar- Can you state to the committee the 
rived, difference of price between any given 
What is the freight per quarter?—It quantity of wheat at market, and the 
has been 10s. lately, but now it is pers same quantity when made into flour and 
haps at about 93. delivered to the baker?—If I may draw 
What is the pricé of insurance?—One the line on the present prices, the best 
and a half per cent. wheat would now fetch 10s. per bushel, 
What are the port charges here?— and the best flour is now selling at 13s, 
Between three and four shillings a per bushel.’ | 
quarter. | What quantity of flour does a bushel 
Are the freights likely to diminish?— of wheat produce?—A quarter of wheat 
Probably not; théy are very low now. of eight Winchester bushels, we calculate, 
If a free importation was to take place - produces five bushels and a half; the best 
into this country, do you not think, genée- English wheat will exceed that. 
rally speaking, grain can be imported |= What would a quarter of wheat of the 
cheaper from the Baltic than it can be first quality, such as you have mentioned 
grown here?—That isa question I cannot, in your previous answer, produce in 
judge of; the prices were never cheaper flour?—If it was well manufactured it 
in the Baltic than they now are, and at would produce six bushels, or rather ex 
this price it costs 70s. ; therefote thereis céed it. : 
no benefit in sending corn from the Bal- |= “What would be the value of those six 
tie to this country; that which costs 70s. bushels per bushel at present ?-—158. a 
will fetch only the same price here now. bushel at this present moment. 
“Is wheat as low in the Baltic now as Is that answer made on the supposition 
ou have ever known it?—I have never of the whieat having cost 10s. per bushel? 
howan it for twenty years lower than itis —Yes. . 
now, . What other produce arises from & 
_Do you'suppose that wheat can at any quarter of wheat such as you have already 
time be brought from Poland and landed ailuded to, besides the six bushels of 
in England, so as to secure a profit for flour?-—About a bushel of middlings, and 
those who are employed in the trade about five strikes of bran and pollard. 
when wheat is at 70s. ?—I believe not. What is a strike ?—A strike is a Wine 
At 72s. do you suppose there would ’ chester bushel. 
be a profit ?—One, two, or three shillings, | What is the value of the bushel of 
perhaps, but only very trifling, not worth middlings?—At this present “moment 
while doing the business and sending it about 7s. 
to this country; if there is not 15 or What is the value of the five strikes of 
20 per cent. the trade is not worth bran and pollard from wheat of the same 
while. quality?—About Ss. for the whole; a& 
At 75s. do you not suppose there present, bran and pollard are selling €3- 
would be a great importation from the ceedingly low, lower than has 
Baltic ?—Only if the prices went very known for many years. 
low in the Baltic; if France exports Is the conymitree to understand, that® 
wheat to this country, then the impor. quarter of wheat of the first quality, 7 
tation from the Baltic will be very little, lue 80s. produces to you when <4 
and then perhaps the prices may fall the market, for six bushels of flour at 13s. 
dower in the Baltic, $1. 18s. ; for one bushel of middlings nd 


e. 
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and for five strikes of bran and pollard what are in your opinion these impedi« 


g3.; making together 4l. 8s, ?—Yes. 

What do you compate to be the outgo- 
sags in bringing it to your manufactory 
aud carrying it to market ?—We generally 
calculate that the whole of our expences 
from the mill, which is entirely water Care 
riage, and the commission to the corn. 
factor in London, amounts to from five 
to six shillings per sack. ete 

Can you state to the committee what 
the expence of carrying from the mill to 
the market, and the commission, would 
be upon the several articles of six bushels 
of flour, of one bushel of middlings, and 
of five strikes of barn and pollard ?—From 
7s. to 75. 6d. " 

If the wheat costs you 4/, and the car- 
riage to the London market 7s. 6d, does 
there then only remain sixperice of profit 
to indemnify you for the grinding and 
manufacturing of it?-—We do not use the 
best wheat entirely to make a sack of flour 
for the London market; we purchase 
wheat of a lower quality ¢o enabie us to 


_ lower the average, price ;, which wheat 


we generally purchase in the London 
market. . 

What may be the price of this wheat 
in the London market at the time the 
best wheat is selling at 41.?—It may now 
be purchased at irom 60s. to 70s. 

Is the six bushels of flour which you 
have estimated at 13s. a bushel, com- 
posed in part of this inferior wheat, and 


_ am part of the wheat of better quality 


which you have bought for 41. ?—Yes. 
Can you by any means give to the 
committee a statement of the profit 
which arises to the miller, upon any 
given quantity of wheat bought, as you 


state, at various prices, for the purpose . 


of making flour of the best quality, the 


value of which you at present compute at | 


13s. per bushel?—The profit varies very 
much according to the season of the 
year. Whenthe London market is over- 
stocked with flour, the millers frequently 
do business without any profit whatever ; 
at the latter part of the year, when the 
power is not so large, and the market not 
$9 fully stocked with flour, the profit is 
to a considerable amount. 
. _ Mr, Davin Stewart. 

Since you were last, here, have you. 
turned your mind torhe.consideration of 
what are the circumstances which ime 
pede the progress of improvement in this 
Sountry?—Yes, immediately. after my 
€\aminstion, 

Did you make any memorandums, that 
will enable you to state to the commitiee 


ments?—I did. 


State the different impediments?—I 
consider the first and principal impertie 
ment, the allowing foreign corn to be 
imported into this country, at a rate bee 
low that at which it is possible to pro. 
duce British and Irish corn, during the 
continuance of the present taxes and 
poor’s rates. I consider as the next prins 
cipal impediment, the arbitrary mode im 
which the tithes are in many instances 
taken, and the almost impossibility of 
getting tithe owners to enter into engages 
ments, or grant leases of the tithes, the 
same as landlords do of land. Thirdly, 
the great number of land.owners who do 
not grant any leases, and the still gréater 


number who grant only very short ones, 


Fourthly, the great number of land own 
ers, particularly in Ireland, who grant 
leases on lives, and allow the lands thus 
let to be under-let to other tenants in 
small lots, at rents which are too high, 
Fifthly, a want of preper arrangements 
previous tq letting the lands, by which 
different farms are intermixed with each 
other, and ill situated with respect to the 
particular buildings to which the lands 
are attached; this applies to England and 
Scotland aswell as Ireland. Sixthly, 
the letting lands in lots or quantities, not 
proportioned to the means of the persons 
who take the said lands. Seventhly, the 
landlords taking fines, and thereby divert. 
ing or withdrawing the capital which 
ought to be employed in agriculture. 
Eighthly, the want of agricultural know- 
ledge and want of capital amongst the 
lower class of tenants in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Ninthly, the want-of a 
sufficient bounty on exporting corn ia 
cases of super-abyndant crops, and. whee 
it is at prices below the rate sat which it 
will defray the expence of producing it 5 
it also occurs tome, that the want of a 
general inclasure bill is a very consider- 


able impediment as applying to England, 


I consider some of the regulations ree 
specting the poor laws as an impediment 
to agriculture in. England, and sone of 
the clauses which are. frequently intro. 
duced into. the Jeases. .. : 

Ave you prepared to state what are the 
regulations. in, the, poor laws, to which 
you have alluded?—-[n many instances, 
“the magistrates in the country exercise @ 
power of directing sums of money to be 
paid to, persons to make up with their 
earnings, what they consider a sufficient 
sum. to support those. persons and their 
families, the tendeucy of which J con- 

ceive 
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ecive to be to render the persons to 
whom it is granced extremely idle; the 
result of which is, that those persons 
will not work for such wages as the far- 
mer can affurd to give to them, neither 
will they work at the same rate at which 
they do in Scotland and Ireland, where 
no such regulations exist; that I consi 
der as one of the most injurious regula- 
tions, as tending to make the labourers 
idle and independent of their employers. 
I also consider that the certainty which 
the labouring classes have of being taken, 
what they cali, proper care of in the 
workhouses and poorhouses, destroys 
that stimulus which they otherwise would 
bave to exertion, and to a more indus- 
trinus and regular conduct. 

In your enumeration of the various 
impediments which you have now made 
to the committee, to the increase of the 

uce of the country, are not you dis- 
posed to think that free importation from 
abroad would operate more severely than 
any other?—I am. 

That is, under the present expensive 
mode of culture and the increased tax- 
ation of this country?—Exactly so; I 
conceive it is impossible for the farmers 
of this country to produce corn at any 
thing like the price at which foreign 
corn, as far as [can get information, can 
be sold in this country, 

Bix. Witttam Tunnaete, of Lust 

Lothian. 

From your knowledge as a farmer, 
what do you think will be the conse- 
quence of a free importation of grain?— 
The ruination of the agriculturists. 

When you say that the agriculture of 
the country would be ruined, do you 
mean that they could not go on under 
the present system of taxation, and with 
the present expensive mode of cultiva- 
thon ?—Thatis exactly what I mean, from 
the great expense we are at in cultivating 
the land. 

Have you formed any opinion of the 
price of wheat, barley, and vats neces- 
sary to remunerate the farmers of this 
country under the present system of cul- 
trvation?—I have an idea, provided that 
the rents are conformable to what I take 
them at. 

State your idea?—84s. a quarter for 
wheat, 40s. for barley, 36s. for oats, 
Mr. Joun Bropre, of Scong Hall, in 

Eust Lothian, 

To what amount do you at present 
rent?—About 6000/1. a year; that ine 
cludes my Own property; I pay reut for 
u during the life of a indy; I bowglit it 
subject to her life interest in it, 
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Can you state the quantity of land 
occupy?—About nineteen hundred Seoteh 
acres. : 

Prom your experience as a farmer, ean 
you state to the committee any idea of 
the prices of wheat, barley, and 
which it would require to remunerate the 
farmer in the mode in which your farm 
is cultivated ?—Reckoning at the renis 
that have been paid for land for the las 
seven years, I calculate that to remune 
rate the farmer, it would require Qi, 9. 
per boll for wheat, froin SOs. to $2s, for 
barley, and 25s, for oats, pease, and 
beans; a bull of wheat, pease, and 
beans, is somewhere about four per cent, 
above half a Winchester quarter; of 
barley and oats three-quarters Winchester 
make pretty near four of our bolls, 

When you speak of remunerating the 
farmer, what is the profit you calculate 
upon the capital employed which the 
farmer ought to receive?—I think he 
ought to have somewhat better than ter 
per cent. 

Have you formed any opinion what 
will be the consequence of a free impor- 
tation of grain being permitted from 
abroad into this country ?-—I am not a 
judge what effect that might have ; but, 
were the price reduced greatly below 
what I have stated, it would be ruination 
to all the different farmers who have 
taken land within the last seven years, 

To what do you attribute principally 
the superior rents that are paid in Scote 
land over those that are generaily given 
in England ?—TI suppose principally bee 
cause the tythes and the poor’s rates in 
England operate against the farmer. 

There is, in Scotland, a greal deal of 
land cultivated of a very inferior qua 
lity to that which you are employed in 
cultivating, is there not ?—Yes; the 
rents in East Lothian are very different, 
according to the quality of the land; 
land in East Lothian is let from nearly 
8/, an acre down to 1/. an acre, and 
in some parts of the country a great 
deal less; but I speak of cultivated 
land. 

In the event of the prices falling lowet 
than you have stated, would not the 
farmers withdraw their capital from the 
poorer soils ?—The poorer soils would be 
the first to feel any depressions 

Are you not of opinion, that the 
poorer svils would, in many instances, 
be turned into grass?—I think so; it M8 
only from the high prices that the farm 
ers are enabled to cultivate the poog 
soils. eee: 

Those priees you have mentioned 
@ 
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would, in your opinion, enable the farmer 
to go on in the present mode of cultiva- 
tion which he pursues, would they not? 
a | think so. . 

if grain fell under those prices, you 
ere of opinion, that the produce of the 
country would be greatly diminished ?— 
Farmers of capital may labour under the 
depression of prices for some time 5 but 
were it to be much diminished for a con- 
tinuance, it would in time take their 
capital out of their bands ; and all im- 
provements, iu My Opinion, would imme- 
diately cease. 


Capital required for the cultivation of 
a farm of 420 Scotch acres® in East 
Loruran, value 64. per Scottish * 

Wire * 
g0 work horses, at 521.103, each 1,050 0 
1 saddle ditto . . 45 @ 
Milk cows ° . . 100 
40 cattle for feeding in ot 630 0 
yard with turnips, at 151. 15s. 
600 sheep for turnip feeding, 29s. 750 0 


4105 bolis seed wheat, at 42s. . 20 10 
#25 ditto barley, at 30s. . 37 10 
t25 ditto oats, at 25s. . ° St 5 
#70 dittu beans, at 25s. ° 87 10 


Seed potatoes and tares oe 20 @ 
15 acres ° 


Grass and turnip seeds . - 105 0 
Keep of 21 horses forayear , 550 @ 
10 ploughmen and a boy’s wages 425 0 
‘ forone year. , u 
T 
pper servant and two labour- 
a ditto ‘ ° unite 
orse-harness and other labour- 
; rs utensils =, ° ee 
addler, wright, and smith’s ac- 
counts, first year ° t 4 
A threshing machine e 250 0O 
om te urdles,say =e » 100 0 
-hoeing & weeding turnip 2 
and grain. ‘ ? 0 8 
Reaping andharvesting =, 280 0 
E =" ° 
Xclusive of furniture and 2 5,463 15 


housekeeping . Bur 





Probable. average produce:: £. 8. 
440 acres of wheat, 10 bolls per 
PR -. cine bolls, at 4¢s, “pe © 
ditto barley, at 10 bolls per 
acre, 350 bolls, at 30s. , } 568, © 





35 ditto oats,at 12 bolls per acre f 
is 420 bolls, at 258," .  ¢ 525 
Carried up . 3,990 0 


— 





* The Scotch acre contains one-fifth 
More than the English. 


t The boll of wheat, peas, and beans, in 

tland, is abont four per cent. more 
than four ones Winchester. ‘The boll of 

“~¥ and oats is just aix Winchester 
Dusit. just aix Winch 
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Ss 
Bronght up - 3990 0 
55 acres of beans, at 8 bolls per 530 @ 
acre, is 440, at 25s. ‘ 
7 ditto tares, at 10), per acre 70 ® 
8 ditto potatoes, at 101. ditto 80 0 
70 ditto turnips, at 81. . 569 0 
70 ditto grass, at 6l.6s. « 514 20 
mat av 5,764 1@ 
early expence 
labour 7 4 2,513 e 
Seeds . 386 15 
Rent ° 3,520 9 5,219 13 
544 13 





Yearly expence of cultivation: 
Keep of horses . . 550 
Ploughmen anda boy’s wages . 423 
Upper servant and twolabourers . 133% 
Hand-hoeing & weeding different crops 150 
Reaping and harvesting . 280 
Threshing, dighting, and expence in? , - 

marketing gram. ° ° 
Repairs on saddler’s, wright’s, and : 20a 

smith’s work . . 


Upholding sieck of horses ° ige 
Repairs on houses and fences =. 49 
Ditto threshing machine ° 25 
Grass and turnip seeds, « 105 
Property tax : . - 199 
Assessed ditto . : 38 
Composition for statute labour va 16 
the roads . . 
About 51. 9s. per acre . 2,513 
Mr. Joun Deane Parker, Midler, of 
Canterbury. 


Is there any peculiar quality ia the 
foreign wheat, that renders a mixture of 
it necessary or desirable in the making 
of bread?—-Generally, immediately after 
the harvest, we consider that a mixture 
of the foreign with the home-grown 
wheat, improves the quality of the flour 
from the home-grown wheat. 

What in the foreign wheat renders it 
desirable to mix it in the manufacture of 
bread ?—-I consider that it is the age, and 
its having undergone what is called a 
perspiration, that the moisture is ex- 
hausted by its lying a long while in the 
vessel, and that it comes in a drier state 
than our own produce does, immediately 
to our manufacture, in consequence of 
its having undergone that fermentation, 
as it were, that the moisture is drawa 
out from it. ; 

What quantity of flour does a bus 
of wheat aan produce ?—I have 
here a statement of the produce of five 
quarters of wheat, weighing 56 lbs. a 
bushel: the produce of fine four ig 
13 cwt. and 3% quarters; the further 
produce 
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uce of middlings, is 2 cwt. and 
ps oi : the. further produce. for 
animals fine pollard, is t cwt. and 8 |bs.; 
coarse phllard, 2 quarters and 8 lbs. ; 
bran, 1 cwt. 2 quarters, and 24 lbs. 

What is the present market price of a 
quarter of dry white wheat of the best 
quality ?—From 78s. to 4/. ; [ have given 
anyself 4/. at Canterbury this week. 

‘How much. flour will that quarter of 
wheat produce?—TI should apprehend 
from five bushels and a half to six 
bushels, ; 

What quantity of middlings?—The 
middiings will be rather less than two 
quarters, I should think one quarter and 
fourteen pounds as nearly as I can judge; 
the greater the quantity of flour, the less- 
will be the midalings in proportion, 

What quantity of fine pollard ?I sup- 
pose about 20 ibs, 

What quantity of coarse pollard ?—= 
About 7 ibs, | 

What quantity of bran? —,About 
35 ibs. 

These together copstitute the whole 
produce that bear any value ?—Yes, 

Js not a bushel of wheat of a definite 
weight Yes, 56 ibs. 

What is the present value of six 
bushels of flour ef that quality ?—78s. 

What is the value of 1 quarter and 


- ? _ 


14 lbs. of middlings from thar om 
of wheat at the present market p 
About 5s, ) 


What is the value of 20 Ibs, of 
pollard fmeAbout 1s, a Of fe 
bh ry oh value of 7 Ibs. of dare 

ollard ?m=f should suppose . 
site than 4d. ees a9 

What is the value of 25 lbs. of bran? 
—About 1s. Sd. abit 

Then the gain of the miller in this 
operation is the difference between 4. 
the value of the wheat, and 4l. 5s, 74, 
the produce of these different articles, is 
it not ?—-Certainly, if 1 have stated them 
correctly at the moment. 

‘Cannot you internsix with wheat -of 
the finest and driest quality, a quantity- 
of white wheat, that from iis want of the 
same dryness would briny an” inferior 
price, and at’ the sume time. produce 
flour that would sell at a price equally 
high ?—Certainly ; | would wish to make 
this observation, that in our general 
practice we certainly do that, but that 
the flour would not be of so excellenta | 
quality as the flour produced from the 
white wheat alone, .but certainly ofvas 
good a quality as would-be necessary for 
general coasumption. 


( Conclusion. )~ 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, tn LONDON, _ 
MIDDLESEX, anp SURREY; 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 


aa 


N the 1¢th, two murderers, Mitchell 

aod Hollings, were executed opposite 
Newgate. The September Sessions at the 
Old Bailey was gveat beyond example, 
there having been nearly 500 commitments! 
Twenty-four were cavyitally convicted; 
seven to be transported for life; three for 
fourteen years; and forty-three fer seven 
years. 

By the remoyal of the Docks out of the 
City, the Corporation of London have lust 
the lucrative appointment of city gauger. 

Fiecet-strect 1s about to be illuminated 
with the gas of coal. 

The New Debtors’ Prison has been 
greatly enlarged since we noticed it a few 
months ago, and it promises to become 
one of the-most considerable buildings ia 
the metropolis, 


Mr, Chawtrey’s statue of the King is 


about to be put up in the Commoa-Council 


Room, Guildhall. 


it appears that the sums received at the 


@oors ot Drury-lane theatre in 1819-3 
75,2421. on 205 nights: and 


toduced respectively $683/, aud 18854, 
i 








“. » WW cre 


24 0S | » in 1813-4, 
65,529l, on 247 nights, The private boxes 


The fire at Bankside, noticed in our last, 
consumed the oil-mills of. Messrs. Wardle, 
the corn-warehonses of Messrs. Hamn 
and Co., and Hair and Co., Jones's 900 
foundry, and Gooding and Co.'s dying-ma 
nufactory ; making a total loss of 150 

MARRIED. 

At Hanworth, Capt. Greenlaw, RN. 
Miss Palmer, of Hammersmith. 

Mr, Joseph Cooper, of the Boronghty te 
Miss Swaine, of Upper Kennington-place. 

Mr. W. Venables, of Queen Hithey @ 
Miss Ann Fronow. Py PM 

Mr. Latimer, of Gray’s Inn, to Miss Eliza 
Skelton, of Hatton Garden. , 

Sir George Jackson, of Beach Hill, 
Mrs. Day. . , 

Mr. John Anson, of Aldgate, to Bliss 
Sarah Davis. ~ 
edt Bush, esq. of Montague-place, to Diss 

en Forster, of Nottington. ‘ 

William Ellis, esq. of Hatton Gardem to 
Miss Catharine Wolston, of Tor-Newie) 
and E. Ellis, esq. of Tavistock-placey 
Miss Frances Wolston. 

T. Kendall, esq. of Sonthampton-plact 

to Diiss Caroline Seyer, of Bristol. Thouss 




















1814.] 

Thomas Berkley, esq. of Keppel-street, 

iss Youny. 
0 a acncs Dowling, of the Middle-Tem- 
ple, to Miss Maria Sheene, of Kentish-Town. 

Mr. Charles Beard, of Hoxton-square, to 
Miss Aun Daydon, of City Terrace. 

At Mitcham, G. B. Grenvilie, esq. to 
Miss Fanny Hiuehliff. 

James Hale, esq. of the Retreat, South 
Lambeth, to Miss Sarah Vincent, of Calne, 

At Lambeth, the Right Hon. Frederick 
Robinson, brother of Lord Grantham, to 
Lady Sarah Hobart. . 

Lient.-Col. E. B. Wynward, of the ist 

rds, to Miss Louisa Warner. 

Mr. Isaac Samuel, of Leman-street, to 
Miss Henrietta Samuel. 

D. Langton, esq. of Hatton Garden, to 
Miss Anne Beale, of Kingston. 

Mr. W. Sillmgton, of Adam-street, to 
Miss Mary Singer, of Princes street. 

J. E. Johnson, esq. E. 1. C. service; to 
Miss Jane Cleveland, of York-place. 

James Heyyate, esq. of Hackney, to Miss 
Anna Mackmurdo, of Clapton. 

J. C. Cameron, esq. of Gray’s-Inn, to 
Miss Dowbiggin, of Kensington square. 

Mr. J. B. Phillips, to Miss Jemima 
Dickens, of Jamaica Wharf. 

Edward Cockell, esq. of Hackney-road, 
to Miss Maria Woodcock. 

At Fulaam, the Rev. J. H. Randolph, to 
Miss Sarah Wilson, danghter of R. W. esq. 
of Lincolu's-Inn-Fields. 

Mr. John Weiuham, of Clapton, to Miss 
Susan Conder. 

J. S. Mannings, esq. of Upper Guildford. 
st. to Miss A. A. Jackson, of Kentish-‘Town. 

Mr. Ant. Highmore, juw. of King-street, 
to Miss Sarah Crawley, of Welwyn. 

Mr. Jolin Clabon, of Yoken-house-yard, 
to Miss M. A. Moxon, of Vauxhall. 

T. C. ‘Trestove, esq. of Lineoln’s-Inn, to 
Miss Emily Dickenson, of Great James- 
street, 

Lieut. Col, Chester, Srd guards, to Miss 
Dighy, of Richmond-park. 

At Chiswick, Robe:t Beacheroft, esq. to 
-_ Goution Zoffany. 

» W. B. Webster, esq. of Hyde, to Miss 
Purkis, of Hempetenls. PF sheadle 

P. E. Flanigan, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Genn, of Greenwich Hospital. 

Stephen Waters, esq. of Aidermanbury, 
to Miss Barnes, City-road. 

Francis Wingrave, esq. of the Strand, 
to Miss H. Elderkin, of Keyston, Hunts. _ 

Sir Godfrey Webster, bart. to Miss Char- 
lotte Adamson, of Hill-street. 

Mr. Charles Pownall, of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to Miss Sophia Greeham. 

Mr. W. H. Hewitt, of Clapham Common, 
wu ate Field, of Brixton Rise. 

ev. W. D. Conybe of Kensing- 
‘ton, to Muss S. A, Rankin. Noe hone 

Mr. Richard Archdeacon, of Bow, Mid- 

Ol x, to Miss Eiuz. Keys, of Mile Eud, 
+ Lown, 
Mostuiy Mag, No. 460, 
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Died.] At Wandle-house, Wandswort) 
Mis. Reece. . 
Iv Surry-place, 71, Simeon Warner ° 
In Lower Brook-street, Mrs. Clice. 

At Lambeth, 74, Mr. John Brett. 

74, Sir John Pollen, bart. one of the 

benchers of Lineoln’s-Inn. 

At Malvern, Miss Holland, daughter of 
the late H. H. esq. of Sloane-place. 

At Croydon, James Heashaw, es. 

In Fenchureh-street, 47, Mrs. Means. 

In Hunter-street, James Anderson, esq. 

late of Prince of Wales's Island. 

In Sloane-strect, 80, Richard Harman, esq. 

In S. Audley-street, 17, Miss S. Chevalier, 

At Edmonton, 44, John Whitbread, esq. 

At Ewell, Mfvs. Ann Waghorn.—?76, Sir 
George Glynn, bart. rector of that place. 

At Southali Green, 76, Mrs. M. Barreét. 

In Manchester-buildings, John Parichouse, 
es9. 61, secretary to the Carnatic commis- 
sioners. 

At Clapton, 70, Mrs. Aan Hanumerton, 
relict of the late Alderman H, 

In Somers’ Town, Mr. W. Lee. 

76, Mr. Arthur Ball, accountant to the 
Hudson-Bay Company. 

In Change Alley, Mr, W. S. Blake. 

At the Fmsbury Repository, 36, Mr. C. 
E. Hull. 

At Egham, W. James Jones, esq. 

In Edward-street, Jumes C. Murphy, esq. 
architect. 

To Gray’s-Iun,74, Edw. Van Harthals, esq. 

In S. Audley-sireet, suddenly, Mr. Jasper 
Devonsmith. 

In Queen square, 21, Mr. Andrew Moody. 

At North Brixton, Mrs, Ireing. 

At Highgate, 71, Mes. Wagstuff. 

In Haydon-sq. 39, Mrs, Mary Horder. 

In Piccadilly, 41, Mir. Edward Jones, 
linen-diaper. 

AtS, Lambeth, Mrs. Mant,rel. of J.M. esq. 

In New Bond-street, Mrs. dun Tuckey. 

In Woburn-place, 45, J”. Barker, esq. 

At Richmond, 5z, Richard Smith, esq. 

Tn Phellimore-place, 75, John Green, esq. 

In Brook-Green-iane, Miss Parry. 

Ai Walton-on-Thames, 26, Miss Catharine 
Skrine. 

“At Chertsey, Capt. John Ker. 

At Bedfont, dirs. Sarah Harvey, of the 
Black bog. 

At Layton, 32, Mr. Kennet Dizon, of 
Angel-court. 

ln Fleet-street, 60, Mrs. Dutton. 

At Horsey, 48, Jfr. Thomas Nicholson, 
late hop-tactor. 

At Islington, 75, Mrs. Agnes Browne. 

At Camberweil, 71, Jolin Woodbridge, esq. 

In Frrnivals-Inn, 49, John Dayreil 
Martian, sy. 

At Kensington, 84, W. Edwards, esq. 
many years accountant-geueral to the Baal 
of England. 

inG. Russell-sireet,17, Miss Ann Latham, 

In Stangate-st. 46/ Mr. Thomas hitton, 

. Ju Carltou-piace, 80, Mrs, Bliz. Lowes 
2M Suddenly, 
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Suddenly, Philip Bewicke, esq. of Win- 
pole-street. : 

In Park-street, 30, Mrs. Rebeeca Addis. 

In Greek-street, 68, Mr. Richard Lea, 
many years a respectable bookseller, chiefly 
in the old line. 

At Kensington, Mrs. Johanson. 

56, Mr. George Golding, many years an 
eminent music publisher,and instrument ma 
nufacture, of Pail-Mall and Soho-square ; a 
man of great activity and useful enterprise 
in his business, whose loss will be long felt 
by the public, and regretted by his friends. 

At his father’s house, in Great Ormond- 
street, aged 22, beloved and lamented by 
all who knew him, Mr, William Shearman, 
the last surviving son of W. Shearman, M.D. 

After a short iliness, Thomas Spenee, an- 
thor of several political tracts, &c. He 
devised and published a plan, by which all 
human kind could be provided with suste- 
nance without pauperrm. His writings 
evinced a most disinterested desire to serve 
mankind. In 1801, he met with a state- 
prosecution, was convicted, and endured a 
year’s incarceration, and was also subject 
to a fine, of which he ever after boasted, 
and used to say it would be the means of 
one day ushering his doctrines into univer- 
sal notice. In private life, he was social, 
cheerful, punctual, and just. His remains 
were attended by a numerous throng of 
political admirers. Appropriate medallions 
were distributed, and a pair of scales pre- 
ceded his corps, mdicative of the justice of 
his views. One of his friends made an ora- 
tion over his grave, illustrative of his public 
and private qualities. 

In Parliament-place, Westminster, 85, 
Edward Hussey Delaval, esqy. of Seaton- 
Delaval, Northumberland, and Dodington, 
Lincolnshire, fellow of the Royal Society, 
ef the Royal Societies of Upsal and Gottin- 
gen, of the Institute of Bologna, and of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, &c.&c. He was the author of 
several learned works, and valuable disco- 
veries in optics and experimental philoso- 
phy. ‘The ancestor of the very ancient fa- 
mily of Delaval came into England with 
William the Conqueror, to whom he was 
nearly related, whose standard he bore at 
the battle of Hastings, and was, by that 
monarch, rewarded for his services, with 
the barony of Seaton-Delaval, Northum- 
beriand, in which estate and mansion Mr, 
-Delaval ix suceceded by his nephew Sir 
Jacob Henry Astley, bart. M.P. for Norfolk, 
At Deptford, 70, Mr. Daniel Isaac Eaton, 


formerly a paper-maker at Kingston, but, 


for the last twenty-five years, known as an 
undaunted publisher of pamph ets in oppe- 
sition to the foreign and domestic policy of 
the British catunet. Lu this perilous and 
unthankful employment, he became the 
object of sia successive prosecutions, from 
all which he was relieved, by the indepen- 
dence of the juries by Who. tie charges were 
3 
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tried. Wearied however 
on his liberty and 7 he reat 
Stratford, near Bow; but, a few years sins 
he re-opened a shop in Ave-Mariaslane 
where, having published some indefensibie 
books against the Christian religion and 
law, instead of reason, being to 
answer them, Eaton was impri eigh 
teen months in Newgate, fined, and made 
to give security for his fatare zood behs 
viour. His last work was called Ecce Home, 
for which he was again prosecuted, but re. 
leased on giving up the name of the autho, 
He was a man of unshaken intrepidity, and 
so immovably tenacious in his opinions that 
the penalties of martyrdom would not have 
appalled him from the public promulgatica 
of what he thought right. Of his honesty 
his poverty and simple habits afforded a: 
undoubted test. It merits netice however 
that, although. disloyalty was urged against 
him as his prominent crime, yet, from a 
family connection in the royal household, he 
happened to be personally known to the 
King from their mutual childhood, and had 
in consequence repeated conversations with 
his Majesty, even since he began his patri- 
otic career. For the king, personally, he 
always expressed an enthusiastic affection, 
considering all that was wrong in the admi- 
nistration of the government, as the malig- 
nant effect of the mistaken reasonings or 
turpitude of bis ministers, 
The late Dutchess of Buecleugh.—The pre 
mature death of the Duchess of Buecleugh 
must be regarded by all who had any know- 
ledge of her virtues as a public calamity, 
By one of those mysterious dispensations, 
which confound the wisdom and disappoint 
the presumptuons calculations of man, this 
illustrious female has been arrested, amidst 
a career of varied and extensive usefulness, 
which entitled her more, perhaps, than any 
other individual of the same station, to be 
ranked among the benefactors of her spe- 
cies. She felt that she was cailed onto 
walk an extensive round of beneficence, 
and she obeyed the call with alacrity ané 
zeal. The bounties of Providence where 
in her hands, employed in promoting the 
legitimate end for which they were bestow- 
ed, and a thousand voices will be raised to 
attest, from ti.eir own joyful experience, 
that she was “eyes tv the blind, and feet 
te the lame ;—that the blessing of him whe 
was ready to perish came upon her, and she 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy, 
The education of the poor was no less a8 
object in which her Grace displayed a bene 
volent interest, than the supply of their bo- 
dily wants. She founded and 
superintended severa! establishments for 
the education of the poor in different parts 
of the country, within the sphere of her a 
fluence, and assisted in a more ~~ 
manner, many other institutions of a sum 
larkmd. The first wisi of her heart we 
was to do goud, and that wish am sci 
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- d enabled her in 
nt mind ena r in no com- 
oe to perform. She was not satis- 
fed with making others the almoners of her 
charity. She visited in person the abodes 
ef want and wretchedness—she adminis- 
tered with her own hands to the necessities 
ot the poor, and subjected herself to no tri- 
fing privations that she might promote the 
bappivess of her dependants. There was 
something indeed, in every part of her cha- 
racter, xo far surpassing the common stand- 
ard of humanity that it is impossible to 
dwell on the remembrance of it without a 
sacred and solemn feeling, approaching to 
eneration. 
ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. James Bratci, B.D. to the vicar- 
age and parish church of Basingstoke, with 
the chapels of Basing and Up-Nately, 
Hants, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Thomas Sheppard, D.D. the last incumbent. 
Patrons, the President and Scholars of 
Magdalen-coliege, in this university. 

Rev. Josep LicgutFoot, M.A. fellow 
ef Queen’s-college, to the rectory of Enham 
withUpton Grey, Hants,vacant by the death 
of the Rev. Arthur Atkinson. Patrons, 
the Provost and Fellows of Queen’s-college. 

The Hon, and Rev. Tuomas pe Grey, 
(who has resigned the Archdeaconry of 
Winchester,) to the Archdeaconry of Sur- 
rey, void by the death of the Rev. J. Car- 
ver, B.C.L. 

Rev. W. Atmonp, M.A, to the rectory 
of St. Peter’s, in Nottingham, void by the 
cession of the Rev. J. Staunton. Patron, 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. A. W. SHaxespear, of Trinity- 
hall, Cambridge, to the valuable vicarage of 
Wapley-cum-Codrington, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. GeorceE Francis BARLow, clerk, 
M.A. was instituted to the rectory of Burgh, 
in Suffolk, on the presentation of Miles 
Barne, Esq. of Sotterly-hall. 

Rev. H. Dyson, rector of Baughurst, 
Hants, to the rectory of Wexham, Bucks, 
Patron, the Lord Chancellor. 
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_Rev. Tuomas Wurrater, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Weybread St. Mary, in Bary, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Wm. 
Edge. Patron, the Kev. John Edge, of 
Ipswich. 

Rev. G. Tavtor, B.A. to the rectory 


ef Marliagford, Norfolk. Patrons, Luke 


Foreman, Esq. the Rev. John Chandier, 


aad Mrs. Grace Greene, widow. 


Rey. J. LYNN, late mimor canon of Ro- 


chester, to the rectory of Calbee, in Cum- 


berland. 

. Rev. R. Fisxe, B.D. fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, to the rectory of Lofts 
and vicarage of Elmdon, Essex, vacated by 
the death of the Rev. J. Smith. Patron, 
J. Wilks, Esq. 

Rev. 8. C. Cotttys, to the rectory of 
St. John’s, Exeter. Patron, the Hon. and 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

Rev. Joun Kave, M.A, tutor and fel- 
low of Christ college Cambridge, elected 
master of that society, in the room of the 
Rev. Dr. Browne. 

R. PRETYMAN, esq. to the mastership of 
St. John's-hospital, Northampton. Patron, 
his father, the Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 

Rev. MorGan Price, to the rectory of 
Talachda, Breconshire. 

Rey. Wm. DomvILte, to the rectory of 
Muasley, Herefordshire. 

Hon. and Rev. Wittram Carpet, vicar 
of 2 eae appoimted one of lis Majesty’s 

ains, 
ev. J. Crorrs, to the perpetual cu. 
racies of Hurst and Ruseombe, Berks. 

The Hon. and Rev. A. G. Lecae is ap- 

inted to the Archdeaconry of Winchester, 
in the room of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. De 
Grey, resigned. 

Rev. Mr. Stone, to the vicarage of 
Mitcheldever, with Stratton, Northington, 
and Popham chapels, Hants, Patron, Sir 
T. Baring, Bart, 

Rev. W. Garnier, chancellor of the 
diocese of Winchester, to the living ef 
Brightwell, near Wallingford, Berks, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH att tHe MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
WE have the pleasure to announce 
that a steam-boat from Dundee 
lately arrived at Newcastie quay, She is 10 
feet longer than the Tyne steam-packet, 


draws only 5% feet water when loaded, — 


and made her passage from Shields, against 
the tide, in one hour and twenty minutes ! 
She came over the bar in grand style, note 
withstanding a very high sea running. On 
announcing the event of a sea-voyage 
made by one of these vessels, we cannot 
avoid paying a tribute of respect to Mr. 
Rowsgr FuLton, the inventor ; nor can 


we refrain from cougratulating ourselves 
on the success with which we have, from 
time to time, recorded their introduction.* 
Married.} Cuthbert Ridley, esq. of 
Birtley Hall, to Mrs. Nevens. 
At West Bolden, Capt, Barber, to Miss 
Spencer, Capt. 





* The discerning readers of the Monthly 

ine are doubtless aware that our exertiong 

in bringing before the i oe 
mending to adoption, (though never ai 

and often opposed, bY our brother journalisis), 

have been a means of establishing 

M2 Vaccination, 
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Capt. Dale, to Miss Wilton, of New- 
castic, 

At Stockton, Mr. George Goundry, to 
Miss Mason, 

John Foster, esq. of East Shaftoe, to 
Muss Bell, of Gallow-hnll. 

Isaac Sparke, esq. of Simmerrods, to 
Miss E. M. Shaftoe, ot Carry Coats Hall. 

Mr. Hepple, surgeon, of Stamdrop, to 
Miss Liddell, of Newcast'e. 

At Jarrow, Mr. J. W. Roxby, to Miss 
Aon Forsyth, of S. Shields, 

Died.] At Newcastle, 46, deeply re- 
gretted, the Rev. W. M‘Connell, twenty 
years the beloved pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian congregation in Gateshead.— Captain 
Thomas Wiley.—Mr. Johu Charlton.—64, 
Mrs. D, Watson.—45, Mrs, H. Hatliday.— 
36, Mr. Is, Spencer.—61, Mrs. Tuity, of 
Newgate-street.—3/, Mr. Moses Marshall, 
-—~3, Miss E, Usher.—in Anderson place, 
the daughter of Lady Mary Ross. 

At Sunderland, 48, Mr. Geo, Pallister.— 
20, Miss Ann Rauson,—Suddevly, Mr. 
Paicey.—Mr. John Davison.—Mrs,Orwin. 

At North Shields, 65, Miss Sadler.—70, 
Mrs. Mary Newton.—Mrs, Ann ‘Temple. 
—65, Mr. Martin Bait.— 62, Mr. W. 
Bowie. 

At Darham, 28, Mrs. Richardson.—48, 
Mr. George Peveral.—se2, Mrs, Alice 
Farrow. 

At Alnwick, 63, Mrs. Mather. 

At Tynemouth, 77, Mr. W. Hervey.— 
77, Mrs. M. Bennett. 

At Linton, Mrs. Awburn.—At Lead- 
gate, 61, Mr. S. Rowell.—At Molesden, 
34, Mr. W. Potts, —At Corbridge, 65, Mr. 
R. C. Charlton.—At Duddoe, 76, Mr. J. 
Richardson. At Ryhope, Thomas Head, 
esq. formerly a ratt-merchant.—At Roth- 
bary, 69, Mr. The. Arckle.—At Whitburn, 
52%, Mes. Storer.—At ‘Templecroft, Mrs. 
Sarah Hutchmson,—At Langton, Mr. W. 
Clark, from his getting entangled in his 
threshing machine, a species of fatal acci- 
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Vaccination, the Life Boat, the Cas Lights, 
the Steam Boat and Steam Wageons, the 
Telegraph, the Rotation of Crops, Stereotype 
Priatiog, the Interrogative System of lastruc- 
tron, Beli’s and Lancaster’s Systems, &c. 
&c, &c.; besides correcting mischievous errors 
relative to the warlike pehcy of the state, to 
the pretensions of anonymous criticism, to 
the severuy and administration of the Penal 
Laws, 40 provisions for Misery and Poverty, 
to the Duties of Juries, to the economy of 
Goals, to the Laws of Debtor and Crediror 
to the Slave Trade and Slavery, &c. &c. &e, 
‘To look back on our exertions on these and 
on many other topics, on which we have 
tnjoyed the happiness of influencing the 
pudlic decision and practices, is our honest 
pride; and to remind our less attentive Or 
jumor readers, of the success of our endea- 
vours on points of such acknowledged utiljt 

Will wot, We trust, be thought indecorous, hi 
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[Oct. 4, 
dent which we have had too many 
sions to record.—At Wiltington, 69, a 
Greenwell, esq.—At Falstone, 68," the 
Rev. Johu Stubbs, a scholar, anda worthy 
and pious man.—At Alston, 43, Heary 
Se mineralogist—At Mi 
79, Mr. Mark Sherlock.—At Riding 
Mr. Geo. Wallace —At Adderstone, a 
W. Watson.---At Hopewell, suddenly, Mr, 
W. Burdy, much lamented.—-At 
Mrs. Crotton.—At Denwick, Mrs, Mor. 
son.—At Siileans, 24, Mr. J. Ri 
—At Cockerton, 53, Mrs. Jane Fogg~ 
At Shelford, 55, Mrs. Cooper.—At Sher. 
burn House, 54, Mr. John Walton.—At 
Ryton, 22, Mr. Juhn Grey.—77, Mn, 
Hutchinson, 

CUMBERLAND AND W .®TMORELAND. 

The corporation of Carlisle, much to 
their honou:, are making great improve. 
ments in that city,’ which will not 
ornament it, but tend to the recreation 
and health of the inhabitants, The road 
between the Irish gate and the court-houses 
is clearing ; a parapet wall is building to 
prevent accidents fiom the st and dan- 
gerous bank on the right side of that road; 
and the ground is to be gravelled, so as to 
afford one of the pleasantest promenades 
in the city, commanding an extensive 
prospect of the vale of Caldew, and the 
mountains of Westmoreland. A road has 
been projected to communicate with that 
leading to Mr. Pattinsou's brewery, which 
has long been required. It is also intend- 
ed, as soon as the bridge over the Eden 
can be finished, to throw new bridges over 
the Caldew. We conclude the public 
spirited corporation of Carlisle 13 an open 
one, because close corporatious have no 
motive to serve the public, being m trata 
the small heads of that Hydra which has so 
long abused the people of England. 

By the market-table of the Westmore- 
land Advertiser, it appears that, m Kendal 
market, potatoes fetch a halipemny per 
pound, butter 14d., beef from 5d. to 9d, 
mutton 6d. to Sd., salmon 8d. to 10d., aud 
eges 8d. per dozen. ; 

An affray lately took place at Working- 
ton, between the town’s people aud some 
Trish labourers, which terminated in some 
of the parties being committed to Carlisle 
goal, 

A most heautifal s/rramer was observed 
here on Sunday night, the 11th, havig 
much the appearance of a rainbow. Its 
divection was nearly from east to west; 
tit air perfecily calm, and the cky studded 
witli imuumerable stars, which to 
acquire a milder Instre from the pale: 
light of the stranger, which made its 4p 
pearance abeut a quarter before eight, 
continued nearty three quarters of an hour, 
when it gently faded away, and was seen 
no more.—-Cumberland Pacquet. 

Married.) At Dalston, the Rev. Thom 
Young, Fellow of Trinity re . 
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ter of Gilling East, to Mary, eldest 


eehter of the late William Biamire, esq. 
Oaks. 
ep oy At Carlisle, $1, Mr. John Hind, 


_38, Mr. John Welsh.—Mr. T. Mulcaster. 
_64, Mrs. Jane Giles. —29, Mrs.Pickermg. 
_oe, Mr. John Armstrong.-—15, M rs. Jane 
Bunton.—70, Mrs. M. Holme, S.F.—40, 
Mr. G. How.—26, Mr. W. Hetherington, 

At Whitehaven, 60, Mr. James Grayson. 
__-Mr. John Christie, from Jamaica —80, 
Mr. M. Forster.—Capt. N. Frazer.976, 
Mr. John Biukett.—65, Mrs. Piper, SP. 

At Appleby, 76, W. Wilkin, esq. dis- 
tributor of stamps.— 74, Mr. James 

i‘Cartney. 

: At Wigton, 34, Mr. R. Dodson.—34, 
Mrs. 8S. Matthew. ; 

At Penrith, 84, Mr. John Moss.—83, 
Mrs. Mary Watson.—Mr. George Kirk- 
bride, only sonof Mr. J. K. and a dranghts- 
man of uncommon abilities. 

At Kendal, 65, Mrs. Cieely Crewdson, 
S.F. and mach regretted—o6o, Mr. J. 
Dunglinson.—Mrs. Gaskarth.—76, Mrs, 
Jane Stuart.—27, Mr. Peter Chapman. 

At Kirkoswald, 63, Mrs. H. Hodson.— 
At Mirkbooth, 27, Mr. ‘T. Jefferson.—At 
Hole, M.s. A. Fothergili—At Brougham, 
the Rev. R. Frank!and.—Near Dalsion, 
by a fall from his horse, Dr. Watson.—At 
Kirkby Lonsdale, 55, Mr. John Stockdale. 
—At Burton, Mr. Joseph Burney.—At 
Holm Rook, 78, Skefiington Lutwidge, 
esq. admiral of the bine, and first captain 
to Lord Nelson when a boy.—-At Barton, 
84, Mr. P. Grindail.—At Beck, by a fall 
trom his horse, Mr. Dodston. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Some pious ladies have formed them- 
scives into a society at Leeds to convert 
the Jews. The Rev. Legh Richmond has 
been very active on this subject. 

Mr. Sadler, jun. ascended in his balleon 
from York, on the 24th of August, and in 
furty-five minutes descended near Craike, 
tweive miles distant. 

The Lunatie Asylum, at York, which has 
engaged the public atiention, will an- 
dergo a complete reformation. A nume- 
rous meeting of the governors was hetd at 
York, (his Grace the Lord Arehbishop in 
the chair,) who sat from eleven in the 
mornmg till near eight in the evening, 
and again on the following day tor several 

The offices of apotheeary, steward, 
and matron, are in consequence declared 
vacant, and the public are deeply in- 
debied to these noblemen aud gentlemen 
who have the spirit and alniity fo root out 
the abuses that have so long existed, to the 
dishononr of the institution. 

_ The proprietors of the Sheffield eppo- 
sition coaches have given peremptory 
orders to their coachmen, not to pass each 
9 on the read, unless when stoppmg, 

aly Coachman acting contrary to these 
orders wili be discharged, | 






Yorkshire. 37 


A new bridge is about to be built across 
the Ouse at York, 

A canal is proposed at Pocklington, and 
large subscriptiuns entered imto, 

‘The committee of the sahsernption af 
Hull, for the rehef of prisoucrs of war, 
have acquamied the subseribers, that 
they have already given trom the money 
raised for the above purpose, as follows, 
viz. to 


32 Masters, 10 guineas each.-«++ S386 0 
37 Mates 5 CIULO -+eeeeeeee 194 
16 Widows 4 Gittoss-cessseee GF 4 
1 ditto 5 dito eeeseeeese 5 5 
1380 Mea 4 ditto sescereses 546 @O 
5 Leys Z ditto eeeeeesees 1vU 10 
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Such is the portentous diminution of the 
value of the cmrrency, that the late Miss 
Stackhouse’s unleased estates, at Burnaall 
and Ilartimgton, ia Craven, were last week 
sold for 7,58Yl, the rent of the former bei 
351. produced 2,055!. and of the latter, being 
1101, produced 5,5441. It merits noti 
that the newspapers which meution thi 
fact, describe it as a proof of the increased 
value of land, which isa ficed commodity, 
instead of describing it as a proof of the 
diminished valur of the variable commo- 
dity of money. Such msiances prove the 
latier, if uiey prove any thing; but, if ca 
pricious values are given, then they prove 
nothing. 

Married.] Mr. Thomas Walton, of Don- 
caster, to Miss M. Wilkinson, of Barnard 
Castle. - ) 

At Egton, N. Robinson, esq. tg Migs 
Hannal; Mead. 

Mr. H. Smith, to Miss Aun Nixon, of 
Ciithero. 

M:. R. Robinson, of Skipton, to Miss 
Thompson, of York. 

Dr. Payne, of Newell, to Miss Blather- 
wick, of Nottingham. 

The Rev. Juin Caivert, of Glassington, 
to Miss Mason. 

Mr. ©. Frost, of Hull, to Miss Jane 
Hollingsworth. 

- At-Y ork, Mr. Tho. Cattley, to Miss Ang 
Tireman. 

At Harrogate, John Hanbury, esq. te 
Miss M. Olver. 

Mr. S. Welis, to Miss Wheat, of Nore 
wood Hall. 

At Murtield, Mr. Jos. Hirst, to Miss 
Cass. ? . , 

Basil G. Wvodd, esq. to Miss Milton, of 
Harrogate. o 

At Doncaster, Lieut. T. Normisgtan, te 
Miss Smith, of Balby. , 

At Astow Hail, A. M. Douglas, esq: to 
Miss Aun Webster. — ' 

At Shetfeld, Mr. Turner, to Miss Elim, 
eta b “s 
_ J. E Streckland, esq, to iss Cholnely} 
of Brausby, ie? — Ns 

din 
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M». R. Hick, to Mrs. Clifton, of Ver. 

Mr. F. Turner, to Miss E. Coldwell, both 
of She Nield. 

Mr. i. Woodeock, of Hazeshaw, to Miss 
M. Cockeil, of Owlerton. 

Died.| At York, 8s, Mr. James Croft, 
sheriti we 170°4.—359, Mrs. Carter.—, 
Mrs.Sernton.— 65, Vir Hicks, apothecary. 
—82, Mr. Benj. Gurnil, tormeriy an emt 
nent brush manufacturer. 

N.B. In onr last, tor Mr. H. Take, read 
Tuke—a name dear to us. 

At Leeds, 72, Mrs. Hopps.—Mre. Por- 
ter.—51, Mr. W. Cowtts, 

At Hail, 82, Mrs. Swaby.— 63, Mr. W. 
Brizes.—4?, Captam Arch. Hunter.—3s, 
Dless Harne't Holdsworth. 

At Haddersfield, 25, Mr. T. Coates.— 
Mr. G. B. Hadwen, cloth dresser.—Mr. 
Dent, traveller. 

At Wakefield, Mr. R. Tucker, of Ti- 
Werton. 

At Doncaster, Mr. Hicks, found dead 
in bed. 

At Rotherham, Mr, T. Carnelly. 

At Halifax, 21, Mrs. Alice Cadney, much 
lamentei.— Mr. W. ‘hompsen. 

At Kighley, Mr. S. Wignal.—At Catgill, 
Miss Mary Walsh—At Kirklees Mill, 48, 
Mr. G. Shaw.—At Hemslet, Miss 8S. Ack- 
royd.—At Veadon, 52, Mr. Thomas Den- 
maison, cloth:er and local preacher.—At 
High Hazies, Vir. John Jettcock.—-At 
Hopton, Mr. John Stancliffe.—At Swin- 
ton, 78, Mr. S. 8S. Wade, formerly of the 
Castom-house, London.—At Hambleton- 
house, Mr. W. Hesse tine.— At Ecclesfield, 
65, Mrs. Sa ah Dixon.—At New Malton, 
38, Mr. W. Wray, a respected attorney,— 
At Wixbro’, 61, Mr. W. Moxon, an emi- 
rent manhfactarer.—At Thorpe, 86, Mrs, 
Biackburn.—At Bustall, 57. Mr. Jeshva 
Nassey.—At Ewbsay, Mrs, Hnll.—At 
Bentley-Grange, 52, Mr. Geo, Cooper — 
At Bradley, Mr. W. Watkinsen.—At 
Cookridge, Mre. Craven,—At Huntington, 
Mr. Edw. Wade. 

At Wintby, 75, James Atty, esq. an 
eminent and lamented merchant.—i6, Mr. 
Hi, Linton, brewer. 

At Pontetract, 49, Mr, Danie! Sadler. 

At Bramievy, 04, Mr. Jolin Merritt —At 
Holme, 85, Mrs. Best.—At Ferrybridge, 
Mis. M Thompson, much lamented.— 
At Desde Mr. Robinson, surgeon.— 
At Wooley, Mr. W. Milner.—At Wood- 
bail, 90, Mrs. Hannah Thackrah.—At Hol- 
beck, 73, Mr. Jos, Richardson.—At Mid- 
dicham, Mrs, Spence.— At Kettlewell, Mr, 
Geo. Ward, and Mrs. 8. Dixon.—<At Gil- 
berdyke, 75, Mrs. Pomfret.—At North 
Gimstone, the Rev. W. Crofts, B.D. &c. 
—At Hessie, Mr. W. Green.—At Brid-ing- 
ton Quay, 65, Mr. T. Harnson.—At Firby, 
Mrs. Nalton, 

At Sheff eld. Mr. W. Truelove.—22, Mr. 
B.S. Wrich 5, Mr. T. Carnelly.—Mrs, 


‘Beeobak —Miss KR. Greaves,—Mrs, S. 


Lancashire. 


(Oct, 1 
’ 
Dixon, of Ecclesfield.—Mr. James Wook 
len.—Mr. Atkins Hallam.—95, Mr, Jn, 
Hooie.—Mr. R. Wildsmith.—My, Elis, 
Campo-lane.—61, Mrs. H.. Green —5, 
Mrs. M. Waterhouse.—Mr. G. Cooper, of 
Bartiey Grange.—70, Mr. W, Tingle, fork. 
maker. 
LANCASHIRE, 

About three o’clock on Snnday mornj 

the 4th instant, a ball of fire was seen to 
over ‘Tiiurnham towards Ashton, near 

ncaster. A small train of light appear. 
ed to follow it, hike the tail of a comet, 

Qn Sunday uight, the 11th instant, g 
most singular phenomenon was observed 
in the heavens, at Lancaster. Soon after 
eight o’clock, a bright bow, similar te 
(but moch larger and briiliant than) a 
lunar rainbow, exterded from the West 
across the mendian to the N.E. by E. It 
afterwards moved to the S. of E. crossing 
the milky way, which was not near so 
bright as the bow. It gradually disap- 
pegred; but was succeeded, soon after ten 
o'clock, by the most vivid coruscations or 
streamers of the Anrvra Borealis in the 
North, and also from tience to the zenith, 
a little to the S. of which, they appeared 
to meet with other streamers, coming in 
an opposite direction. About eleven 
o'clock, the light appeared like smoke, 
very rapidly passing from N. to 3. just 
over the tops of the houses, a!though the 
night was calm and starlight. About 
twelve o’clock the streamers were no 
loner visible. It is nearly twenty years 
since the Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
lights were last observed in these latitudes, 
— Lancaster Gazette. ; 

At Warrington the meteor in question 
appeared to a correspondent of the Live- 
pool Mercury, rather broader than a com- 
mon rainbow. “It extended almost across 
the sky, in a direction nearly east and 
west, or from E.N.E. to W.S.W.; it 
nearly touched the horizon at both its 
extremities, and its centre was very nearly, 
if not quite, vertical to the observers at 
Warrington. At the time I first saw it, 
it had, [ believe, declined a very little to 
the south of the zenith, and this declina- 
tion was observed to increase by a very 
slow and almost imperceptible motion 
the streamer southward, through its whole 
length, broadside foremost (like a ves 
dritting with a slow’ current) when I first 
observed it, which was about twenty m- 
nutes before ten o’clock, aud perhaps 
an hour hefore its disappearance: 
eastern end was to the eastward 
southward of the Pleiades, or seven stars; 
whence it passed westward between Cas 
siopeia’s chair, and the bright stars im Aries; 
it crossed the milky way obliquely about 
the constellation of the swan, at wich 
point it was very nearly vertical, — 
proceeding westward, aia — ia 
considerably south of the Hereul 
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Flerca Before its disappearance, the 
ae motion above spoken of, had 
carried it so far south, that its most ele- 
vated part, which had beev about the 
centre of the swan, touched upon the 
bright star in the Eagle, called, I think, 
tair.” 
2 a late public meeting at Liver- 
some strong resolutions were passed, 
censuring the conduct of the Admiralty in 
failing to protect the trade of that port 
against American croizers, We put it, 
however, to the intelligent persons who 
composed that meeting, whether it would 
not be as easy, and far more rational, 
to have petitioned against the Ameyican 
war itself, as a radical means ef getting 
rid of the annoyance of those cruizers, 
and a measure dictated by truth, huma- 
nity, patriotism, and justice ? 

It appears, says the Manchester Gazette, 
that, as we have not Government rags 
sufficient, private banks ave starting up 
and issuing notes of 108. 53s. and 1s. 6d. 
Stockport is inundated with them; a 
shopkeeper took 50%, in this trash on a 
late market day. An honest tonsor there, 
to complete the climax of this banking 
mania, has issued about 3000 of the fel- 
lowing, the original we hold; it is no bad 
burlesque :— . 
No. 1181. BANK IN PETTY-CAR, 1d. 

At my Shop, I promise to shave Mr. 
a 7. (Fiddler,) or Bearer, on 

enand, One time. 

ONE Penny. Jann, £ Sort, 
Round the margin of the Note are the 
Sollowing rhymes. 
“ While,my friends,so scarce hard change is, 
And so wide my business ranges, 
Hambly, as my betters do, 
I must issue paper too.” 

Married.] Mr. J. F. Cannell, of Under- 
crott House, to Miss M. E. Hardman, of 
Bolton. 

Mr. W. Hardiug, of Warrington, to Miss 
Ann Oliver, of Salford. 

Jolin Lowe, esq. of Preston, to Miss 
Owen, of Ormskirk. 

M r. W. Birch, of Poulton, to Miss Rowe, 
ef Stalmine. 

W. Rowson, esq. of Préseot, 0 Miss 
Atherton, of Everton Lodge. 

Mr. J. Robinson, to Miss Ann Routh- 
waite, of Liverpool. 

Mr. J. M. Gilchrist, of Liverpool, to 
Miss Mercer, of Toxeth Park. 

Mr. H. Smith, of Bolton, to Miss Ann 
Hisen, of Clithei oe. 

r. Simon Washington, of Upholland 
to Miss Silcock, of Orel.” ; 
: Mr. J. B. Harrison, of Liverpool, to 

liss Aun Lion, of Niston. 

At Wigan, W. Norris, esq. to Miss 

ymer, of irket House. 
ie 3 James Walker, of Lancaster, to 

dic Paget, 


Mr. Garth, of Warrington, to Mise 
a ot Manche:ter. 

At Manche-ter, Wm. Townsend, esq. te 
aman second daughter of Mr, ‘David 

t. 

Died] At Liverpool, 64, Mr. S. White 
ley.—67,. Mrs. Anne Moulton, much la- 
mented for her excellent qualities.—33, 
Mrs. C. Eecleston.— Mr. W. Powell.—Mr. 
John Highfield.—Mr. John Smith, Free- 
mason’s-row.— 80, Mr. John Denton,—87, 
Mrs. Ann Wilson.—Mr. W. Musgrove.— 
24, Miss Mary Bramley.—Sanwel Clark, 
jun. esq. 

At Manchester, Mr, James Wilson, of 
Oldbam-street.— Mr. Hall, of Old Millgate, 
—Mrs. Robinson, 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Raby.—90, Mrs. 
Petty.—Mr. H. Townson.—Mr. B, Rain- 
forth.—sv, Mr. R. Bagot.—Miss Mary 
Coulston. 

At Preston, 28, Mr. E, Ricket. 

At Gawthorp, 69, Mrs. Whyman,—At 
Broughton, 26, Mr. B, Gaskell —At East- 
bank, Mr. E. Boardley, killed by a@ fail.— 
At Wavertree, 64, Miss Jane Backhouse, 
—At Bowden, 35, Mr. George Meredith, 
—At Dobcross, Mrs. Hankyard., 

CHESHIRE. 

Mr. Telford has matured a magnificent 
project for erecung a bridge over the river 
Mersey, at Runcorn, which wiil unite the 
counties of Lancaster and Chester, and 
much facilitate the communication be- 
tween Liverpool and London. 

Naried.}| Geo. Wilbraham, esq. of Dela- 
mere Lodge, to Lady Ann Fortescue, 

Nath. Wright, esq. of Low Marple, to 
Miss Harris. 

At Lawton, Mr. Hilditch, to Miss 
Harrop. 

Mr. P. Barlow, to Miss Blower, of 
Congleton. 

At Astbury, Mr. D. Henshall, to Miss 
Warburton. 

At Nantwich, N. R. Clark, esq. to Miss 
A. M,. Garnett. 

Died.] At Kuutsford, 60, Me. T. Moore, 
statuary. — Mr. J. Shuiflebotiom. — At 
Northwich, found drowned, Mr, Sam, Pear- 
son, of the Koebuck Inn.—At Macclesfield, 
74;Mrs. Smith,—At Barnston, in Worral, 
80, Mr. Jas. Harrison. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] W. Hil, esq. of the Grove, to 
Miss Gamb!e, of Weeping Cross. 

Charles Mathew Lowe, esq. of Derby, to 
Miss Penclope Orme, of Sutton lot 
pington. 

David Neville, esq. of Upper Holloway, 
to Miss Towle, of Draycot. 

W. Narton, esq. ot Derby, to Miss H. 
White, of Mary-le bore. 

Died.}] At Derby, Mrs. Frances Taylor, 

At Chesterfield, 69, Mx. Daniel Hill, 

At Siardiow, oo, Miss Burgin.—Mrs, 
Fosbrooke.—W oodeayes, Mrs, Matehitt,—- 

Bonsa,l, 






























































































































































RBoosall, Mrs. Wheeldon.—Madborne, Mrs. 
Tavlor.—Ashten wpon Trent, v4, Mrs. 
Clark.—Etwall, Miss Whieldon.—Bake- 
well, Mrs. Robison, widow of the Rev. 
S. R.—At Alvaston, 45, Mrs. Ana Shep- 
berd.—At Tikiston, Mr. Samuel Bailey. 
At Newlands, Mrs. Aun Beard. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

On Tuesday the esd ult. Jom Allen, 
esq. the Mayor of Nottmeham, laid the 
foundation stove of the new sts of public 
rooms im that town. We shall be glad if 
soine of our Nottwgham fiends will favour 
ns with adrawnig and description. 

On Sunday night ihe 4th, abeut 20 frame- 
work kuitters went to Basford and de- 
stroyed 5 frames at ‘Thomas Ford’s—-5 
others at James Smith’s—-and 6 others at 
Thomas Garton's. The Noliingham Reriew 
severcly reprobates these aecis, and points 
ont various modes of prevention. 

The Imninous meteer ef Senday evening 
the atth, was observed by several per- 
sons in Nottingham, between the hears of 
pine antl ten. ‘The following communica- 
tion from Breadsall, ia Derbyshire, de- 
scribes the plwnomenon very accmately,” 
as seen in this part of the kingdom. “ About 
nine in the evening (says the writer,) I ob- 
served @ very unusnal appearance in the 
thvection of nearly W. by S. resembling a 
large column of light, m length above ¢o°, 
and in diameter abont 1 degree, inclined to 
the southern part of the honzon im an angle 
of about 60°.. Iu less than half en hour I 
perceived a great alteration in its appear- 
ance, ‘The light had become much more 
vivid, and the body of the phenomenon 
appeared as it were ramified on its northern 
side with several auxiliary bodies of the 
same kind of bght united with the great 
cue. Ina few minutes I saw this great 
column of light divested of these branehes 
and extended completely across the sky, 
bisecting the visible hemisphere appareutly 
in nearly equal parts. When I first saw 
un, passed throuch some of the stars in 
the body of the Constellation Hercales, 
whereas it was now just over the large star 
iu the head of Serpentarims, acveral de- 
grees more to the south : on its easterly side 
it covered sowe of the Pleiades. At about 
ten it became so dim as to be searcely vi- 
sible, when I ceased observiag 11.” 

Married.) Mr. Sidney Henson, of Shen- 
ton, to Mires Dawson. 

Mr. Jolin Parker, to Miss Mathews, of 
Mansfield. 

At Southwell, the Rev. L. Jackson, to 
Biiss Howsen. 

At Nottmgham, Mr. E. A. Swann, to 
Miss Fanny Brothers. 

‘the Kev. Robert Forster, rector of 
Sutton Bonumgten, to Miss Soanna Baker. 

Died.) At Nottingham, Mrs, Snith, of 
St. James'’s-stieet, deservedly lamented.—. 
7, Mr. J. Hind —69, Me. 7. Steveus.—gs, 
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Mr. 'T’. Widdowson_—40, Mrs. Saray 
ker.—-51, Mr. G. Severn.—v4, mak 
Maslin.—69, Mrs, ‘Turner.—5t, Miss Jane 


Marshall.—68, Mr. W. Sharpe, of Narrew 
Marsh. f . 


At Newark, 71, Mrs. Tomlinson, book. 
seller.—Mr. Curtis, of Flintham—Mn, 
Bowes, of Faredor.—83, Mr. W. Weigh. 
man,—5, Miss Mary Kendal.—gs, Mn 
Cruse. [ 

At Kirkby, 62, Mr. Geo. Hopkinson ~ 
At Satton Bonnington, 80, Mrs, Ano 
Palmer.—At Stockwith, 77, Mrs. Walton, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The friends of Mr. Madocks, at Boston, 
propose to return him free of expenee, in. 
stead of acceptiug 51. each for their votes! 

Marricd.] Mr. R. Fenner. of Paternos- 
ter Row, to Miss Mary Richardson, of 
Horncastle. 

Died.} At Gainsbro’, Mrs. Harrison.— 
Mrs. Walton, of Stockwith, 

At Boston, 80, Mrs. Hill.—34, Mr. Jos, 
Pearson, 

At Wisbeach, 40,.Mr. Hugh Norton— 
74. Mr. The. Chesham. 

At Spilsby, 68, Mrs. Bateman. 

At Stainford, 45, Mrs. Mary Drage. 

At Spalding, 69, Mrs. Mary Carter. | 

At Lincoln, 74, Mrs. Wilson. 

At Whalope, 24, Mrs. Warrel.~—At Wad- 
dington, Mrs. Parkinson.—The Rev. W. 
Tait, D.D. rector of Coningsby, &e. 

LEICESTERSUHIRE AND RUTLAND. 

A new house of correction is about to be 
built at Leicester, . 

A subscription is proposed to indemnify 
the sufferers from the late great storm. 
The loss in 8, out of 14, parishes, amounted 
to 2.4001, - 

The formation of an Antiquarian Society 
has been suggested at Leicester, on the 
plan of that at Newcastle. 

Marvied.] At Kegworth, Thomas Bram 
ley, esq. to Miss E. Fearson.—Mr. W, Ol- 
dershaw, to Miss Sophia Orney.—Joha 
Hanbury, esq: te Miss Margaret Oliver, | 

Mr. Whitchurch, of Melton, to Miss 
Pepper, of Beston. 

Mr. Thomas Rawson, of Leicester, to 
Miss Neale, of Lutterworth. : 

At Asliby, Mr. Beavington, to Miss M. 
Matthews. 

At G. Claybrookc, Mr. R. Paya, 
Miss Llson. 

Died } At Leicester, Mr. W. Radford, 
late of Cossal.—Mrs. Hefford, grocer.— 
Mr. B. Hames.—Mps. Barmuister—7?, 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, coal-merchant, yor 
an occasional preacher; a man of the oe 
amiable disposition, and greatly respect 
by all who knew him.—Miss Pork ed 
—Mr. Jobnson, an eminent architect. ~ 
formerly a banker in Bond-street, of t 
unfortunate firin of Dorset, Johuson, rem 
Co. He benevoleatly built a recep 
for bis poor relatives and their descendan®s 
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at Leicester, called “ The Consanguint- 
teviut.-—At Barrowden, 64, Mr. J. Bains. 
_ At Stretton, 58, Mr. E. Spolton.—At 
Tosworth, Mr. Beaumont, lately returned 
from France, after 12 years detention.— 
At Diseworth, Mrs, E. Geyton.—At Ha- 
thern, Mr. Day.—aAt Humberstaac, 77, 
Mr. Joseph Stafford —At Boddington, 
Mrs. Breedoo.—At Kibworth, 57, Mrs. 
Brathwaite.—At Ashby, Mrs. Newton. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A magnificent painted window has been 
erected in the north transept of Litchfield 
eathedral, preseuted by the Dean, and 
executed by Mr. Betton, of Shrewe- 
bir. 

‘The Staffordshire Agricnitaral Society 
offers its premiums with exemplary spirit: 
2 piece of plate of Scl. for the best farm of 
wx) acres: of hi, for the second best; 
avdof Sol. for 100 acres; with other pre- 
niitins in the same liberal proportion. 

A new buildiug for a public library, &e. 
is projected at Wolverhampton. 

Marvried.J At Dilbarn, tie Earl of Mor- 
ton, to Miss Buller. 

Vir. W. Smith, to Miss Jane Heath, of 
Newcastle. 

Jos. Wilson, esq. to Miss H. Lockley, of 
Boscobel. 

At Lane End, Mr. I. J. Drewry, to Miss 
Carey. 

Mr. W. Ladbury, of Wednesbury, to Miss 
T. E. Hobbins, 

Died,} At Newcastle, Mr. Birks, of the 
Golden Lion. 

At Linley Woo:l, Miss L. Caldwed.—At 
sirchdale, Mr. Jas. Stnbbs.—At Ercles- 
ball, Mr. Stebbs; Oak Inn.—At Shelton, 
Mrs, Surah Mare-—At Wednesbury, Mr. 
Abel Round, fonnd drowned.—-Mr. Dauiecl 
Ronad, of Brierley. —At Hanley, 26, Mr. 
Jamies Wilson, 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

Several victuallers, at Astun, were lately 
fonvicted of mixing grains of paradise in 
teir ale, and mutcted in “01. instead of 
the full penalty of 2001. We are no friends 
to angmented severity in our laws, yet for 
Polsoning the public beverage, it appears 
fo us that the least punishment should bé 
transportation forlife. At Constantinople, 
they bake a baker in his own oven who 
adulterates his bread. 

At the jate annval mecting of the Insti- 
tation for instructing the deaf and dumb, 
the Duke of «Devonshire presided, avd 
dir, A. Buark made a report, by which it 
eppears tuat the schoo! was opened in Janu- 
ary by Mir. Be arpwoon, that fifteen chil- 
Gren now attend it,’ and that some 
laud an a convement building had been 
Procured of Lord Calthorpe, at Edgbaston, 
ou beral terms; but that the funds are wut 
Yet sufficient to lodge and beard the cini- 

ty Without the aid of their parents or 
Caan Lord Aylesford and other dis- 

stisied patrons were present, 
MeNrELY Mag. Ne. 26v. 








A music meeting in the first decade of 
October, will add to the attractions of 
Birmingham in the season of the first ex. 
hibition of its academy. 

Marvied.} At Coventry, Mr. Ashton 
Barker, to Miss Riley ; and Mr. Tho. Moy, 
to Miss Sus, Bromfield. 

The Rey, R. R. Vangton, of Fillingby, 
to Miss Wray, of Lincoln. 

Mr. Bott, of Bull-street, Birmingham, to 
Miss S. Haynes, 

At Birmingham, Geo. Bartley, esq. to 
Miss Smith, the much adwired actress of 
Drury Laue, 

Ne. J. Bott, of Berry Hill, to Miss S. 
Sunith, of Solihull. 

The Hon. W. Elliot, to Miss Susan Mor- 
daunt. 

At Edgbaston, F. Nalder, esq. to Miss 
Louisa Leatham, 

At Birmingham, Mr. W. Hartwell, te 
Miss M. A. Roliason. 

Died.] At Coventry, 22, Mr. T. M, 
Eburne. 

At Birmingham, 80, Mr. John Boucher. 
—Miss Whitworth, of Hagley Row.—-Miss 
S. Newman, ef Freeman-street.— Mrs. 
Webster, of Moor-street.—50, Mr. Thomas 
Bayley, of Summer Row.—54, Mrs, Blake- 
more, of Newstreet.—%6, Miss Mary 
Smiiuh.—Mr. Isaac Dell.—77, Johu Taylor, 
esq. of Mozeley Hall, an eminent bauker.— 
$6, Mr. S. T. Cresshuil, of Canzon-street.—= 
53, Mrs. Taylor, of Bristol-street.—33, 
Mrs, S. Blakemore, of Legge-street.— Mrs. 
Jones, grocer.—56, Mr. Jas. Harper, of 
Rea-stree.—64, Mr. Joseph Hardiman, of 
Highgate; and 40, Mrs. Hurdman, his 
wife, both much regretted, 

At Warwick, 69, Mr. Richardson, of 
Smith-street.—70, Mr. Jos. Badamsa. 

At Stratford, Mrs. Weston.—At. Edge 
hasten, 79, Mrs. Lilly, late of Mitchley 
Park.—At Berwoeod Wall, 24, Miss Mary 
Bridgwood.—At Kenilworth, 80, Thomas 
Wright, esq.—At Packwood House, 54, 
Thu. Fetherstous, esq. 

SHROVSHIRE. 

On Sunday night the 11th, a most sin- 
guiar meteoric phenomevon took place. it 
conmmenced in the west, some degrees 
south fiom wheve the sup had set, appear- 
ing at first uke the beard of an approaching 
comet; but in a short time, it advanced 
across the whole heavens, ferming a large 
bow from west to east. The direction cf 
the bow seemed to be some degrees south 
of our zenith. The rays were at first much 
diverged, byt afterwards they became more 
condensed, It continued in this state for 
about ten minutes; after which, the :a:@ 
agaiu diverged, and it gradually dt ape 
yeaved, beginning at the cast, When the 
Sone was in its most perfect state, it was 
ubent the breadth of a common rain-bew ; 
the light was strong, considerably stronger 
than that of the milky way, and its brilli- 
aucy was greater in proportion Wo Ils prom 
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imity to the west; it being exceedinuly 
faint towards the eastern horizou.— 
(Shracslury Chronicle.) 

Married.] Mr. C. Gittens, to Miss Down, 
of Hartwith. 

Mr. 8S. Bennion, of Ellesmere, to Miss 
Fawcet. 

At Wellington, Mr. W. Rogers, to Miss 
Emma Jones. 

At Ludlow, John Melville, esq. to Miss 
Elizabeth Sneacde. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Miss L. Cross.— 
87, Mrs. Pugh.—Mrs. Clive-—Mr. Morgan 
Lioyd.—76, Mrs. Leake, midwife.—1y, 
Aon Peters, of remarkable obesity, re- 
quiring a coffin 5 feet by 2. 

At Waters. Upton, Mrs. Anstin.—At 
Bella Hill, Mr.'Tho. Hughes.—At Newton, 
59, Mr. Vincent Coibet.—At Leeborwood, 
27, Miss Sarah Hammontls.—?1, Mr. C. 
Dixon, of Haughton.—At Wellington, Mrs. 
Capsey.—At Horton Lane, N. T. Yardley, 
¢sq.—At Domington House, Mrs. Bayhs, 
much lamented.—-At Ludlow, 95, Mr. 
Cropper. — At Little Wenlock, Mrs. 
Heighway. 

WORCFSTERSHIRE, 

It gives us great pleasure to find, that 
public spirited persons have claimed the 
penalties incurred by stage coaches for 
carrying more than the regulated number 
of outsile passengers, ‘The proprietors 
inflnence many papers to brand these pub- 
ic benefactors as informers, but the ap- 
plause and thanks of the community will 
not fail to attend them. 

Married.] Mr. Higgs, of Dudley, to Miss 
Shaw. 

Mr. F. Oldaker, of Pershore, to Miss A. 
Allies, of Worcester. 

Mr. R, Bemiett, of Fleet-street, to Miss 
Joyce Bennett, of Worcester. 

Died.) At Hartlebury; Miss M. Hurst. 
—At Kidderminster, Miss Mary Bradley. 
—At Bromsgrove, Mr. Geo. Dunklin.—19, 
Mr. Tho. Chambers, of Worcester.—At 
Dudley, 85, Mrs. Mary Bond.— At 
Pershore, Sarali, wife of the Rev. W. 
Probyn. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

The Earl of Oxford has directed Wig. 
more Castle to be thoroughly repaired, It 
was formerly the residence of Mortimer, 
Karl of March, and other illustrious ances. 
tors of lis lordship. He has also directed 
a monument to be erected on the spot, on 
which Owen Tudor and 4000 of his ful- 
lowers fell, 


Marvied.) The Rey, Robt. Hathway, of | 


Stretton Sigwas, to Mrs. Sarah Fisher. 

At Leominster, Mr. Morris, to Miss 
Tarner. 

the Rev. C. Taylor, to Miss E. E. Lane 
ef ievretord. ‘ 

Heury Hatsell, esq. to Miss Mary Ma- 
flhews, of Relmoat. A 

Mr. Robison, of Halborn, to Miss i. 
Plevy, of Weathopy. a 
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James Stokes, esq. of Lydbrook Tees 
works, to Miss S. H. Walter, Te 
Stanghton. 

Died.| At Hereford, 75, Mrs, B. 
son, of Broad-street.—17, Miss Ma 
— cavern of Mr. P. bookseller, 

At Whitney, Tho. Trumpet 
Leominster, Mr. Benj. West. i 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE AND MONMOUTH, 
The following highly interesting adver. 
tisement lately appeared in the Gloncester 
papers, and it affords ns great satisfaction 
to know that our notices in the M 

Magazine led to the happy result: 
To the Right Hon, Earl Stanhope, 

My Lord,—{f am deputed by the pri- 
soners confined in Gloncester castle, to 
tender you their grateful acknowledgments 
for your very generous and humane exer. 
tions in their behaif, in the Honse of Lords, 
Convinced that there is no safety for a pri- 
soner, “ while debarred the confidential 
communication with his family and friends,” 
the public at large, as well as the anfor- 
tunate captive, cannot but appreciate your 
piulanthropic exertions in the cause. of 
‘*‘ humanity and justice,” by protecting the 
** oppressed.” The great Howard, when 
he first suggested the idea of “ solitary 
confinement,” little thought of its being 
carried to the excess, or extended in the 
manner it has been ; but, thank God, under 
the cuntroul of that constitutional minister, 
Lord Sidmouth, there is no fear but British 
civil liberty will ever be guarded against 
*« Inquisitorial and .unconsttiutional prac 
tices !” JouN PERRING. 

For self and 20 other prisoners, 
Gloucester Castle, Aug. 25, 1814. 

The American privateers so completely 
eover the British seas, and with so much 
impunity, that the captain of one of them 
lately sent some American newspapers to 
the merchants of Bristol, accompanied by 
a card of compliments! 

A mineral spring has been discovered ia 
one of the Rignor-Stile-Gronnds, neat 
Gloucester, of similar quality to the Chel- 
tenham waters, and it is proposed to pros 
vide it with facilities far the use of invauds, 

A new bridge, county hall, and lunatic 
asylum, are now in progress at Gloncesten 
‘The Berkeley and Gloucester canal is also 
on the point of being completed. 

A cast-iron bridge is to be ereeted over 
the Wye at Chepstow, on a very 
scale, k 

One Peacock, a sham parson, convicted 
of forgery, and George Symes, a borse- 
stealer, were lately executed over the 
connty goal, Peacock was a sing alar 
racter, and his fate excited great iterest. 

A brig of 200 tons has been auilt ard 
recently launched in the yard at Glot- 
cester, : 

‘The Stroud Dispensary has ret ved, ™ 
re year, 402 patients at 5s. 34d. pet 
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The anniversary meeting of the missi- 
onary society produced upwards of 6001. in 
collections at the doors of the four seve: al 
laces of public worship, at bs scrmonus 
. > eccasion was appointed, 

ag vd.) Mr. W a Tyich, of Clifton, 
(the inteaded biographer of Hugh Peters,) 
to Miss Morgan, of Ashton. 

Mr. T. Row, to Miss George. 

G. Kendall, esq. of Southampton Place, 
Foston-square, to Caroline, younyest 
daughter of the jate Mr. Wim, Seyer, West 
India br Ker, of Bristol, 

Mr. R. Suute, of Bristol, to Miss Jake- 
man, of Upton-upon-Severn. 

Mr. Jolt Joues, to Miss Jane Evans, of 

ristol. 

t Major Broughton, of the E.I.C, service 
at Bengal, to Georgiana Sophia, eldest dau, 
of Geo. Chamier, esq. Grosvenor Piace. 

Mr. Jolin Trotter, of Winnall’s Hill, to 
Miss Anne Jones. - , 

Capt. Outlaw, E.1.C, to Miss Tor- 

uard, 

’ Dan. Hodgson, esq. of Sandwich, to Miss 
Wootten, of Tidenham. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Heath, to Mrs. 
Freeman. 

J. A. Simmonds, esq. of Northleach, to 
Miss M. Ycates, of Gloucester. 

Mr. T. B. Watts, of Bristol, to Miss Je- 
mima Brown, of Chard. 

P At Bnstol, Mr. Jas. Dew, to Miss Sophia 
mes, 

Died.] At Gloucester, Mr. Jos. Mill, apo- 
thecary, a man of superior abilities and 
worth. : 

At Bristol, 28, suddenly, Miss Fanny 
West.—Miss Walton, of Barbadoes,— Mrs. 
West, of Griffin Lane.—Mr. Tho. Wilson, 
printer, much regretted.—Mrs. Rachael 
Boulton, near Mardyke,—Jolhn, eldest son 
of J. Barrow, esq. merchant.—Mrs. H. 
Johnston, 86, Cumberland-street.—Richard 
Jefferies, esq. of Southwell sircet, 

At Cheltenham, 17, Miss E. Taylor.—R. 
M. Biddalph, esq. formerly M.P. for Here- 
fordshire. ; 

At Clifton, the Countess of Dysart.— 

At Mythe, near Tewkesbury, Henry 
Wakeman, esq. of Upper Baker-street.— 
At Wieatenhurst, 74, Me. Brewer.—-At 
Hilisiey, 60, Mr. Winter.—At Fairford, 
Cha. Hooke, esq.—At Prestbury, 7%, Mrs, 
Darram.—At ‘Treileek, 49, Mr, Joseph 
Grimes.—At Codrington, Mr. E. Gedwin, 
—At Bromesberrow Grove, 83, W. Brooke, 
#4.—At Clernmgton Park, Mrs. George, 

“pts vegretted.—At Briumscomb Port, 9¢, 
= = Baker.—At Cwencester, Mr. W. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A Person at Witney was lately fined 
ton gh for distributing some prmted 

ys Withont the printer’s name, 


a Rstvities still continue in many 
OU tac tet Mis aud other parts of England, 
We late Lappy restoration of peace, an 
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event in which all men mast heartily rejoice, 
notwithstanding the improper concessions 
relative to the Slave-trade, Norway, Pe- 
land, Saxony, &c. 

Married.) At Wytham, the Rev, Andrew 
Mathews, to Miss Veanep Weston. 

J. S. Willett, esq. of Chatles-street, 
Berkeley-square, to Miss E. P. White, of 
Newington House. 

Mr. T. Walton, of Swalcliffe, to Miss 
Gibbs, of Pillerton, ' 

Edw. Simeon, esq. to Miss S. C. Po 
of Hardwick enia 7 

G. Stanley, esq. to Miss E. Holmes, of 
Oxford. 

Mr, W. Stait, to Miss Priscilla Cropley. 

Died.| At Oxford, Mr. Barnet, uphol- 
der.—74, Mr. John Brown, late postmaster, 
—81, Mr. John Davis, Magdaien Halla— 
Mrs, Egglestone, of ‘St. Clement’s.—Mrs, 
Mason, of Christ Church,—17, Miss Ann 
Orpwood. 

At Burford, much regretted, Mr, Wa- 
ters, attorney. 


BUCKS AND BERKS, 

Married.) ‘The Rev. W. Slatter, of Cam- 
nor, to Miss Lucy Butter, of St. George's, 
Hanover-sqnare. | 

Mr. Thomas Brickwell, of Amersham, to 
Miss Miles, | 

At Filgrove, the Rev. A. Westoby, to 
Miss M. Swanuill. ' 

Mr. W. W. Tiley, of Reading, to Migs 
George, of Bath. 

Died.) At Sunving-Hill-park, 72, Mrs. 
C. D. Baber.—At Abingdon, 73, Mrs. Sarah 
Williams.—At Goosey, Mrs, Spicer; she 
and her man were killed by the overturning 
of a waggon.—At Newport Pagnel, 76, the 
Rev. W. Bull, the venerated minister of a 
respectable congregation of dissenters there, 

At Ryde, beloved and respected by all 
who knew him, Peregrine Dealtry, esq. of 
Bradenhbam, near Wycombe, 

At Reading, 68, deeply regretted, Wm, 
Brough, gent. He was a kind and affec- 
tionate husband, a good father, and asincere 
and upright friend. 
wis HERTS AND BEDS, 


Trets’s St. Alban’s Bank stopt lately, 
and created much local contusion. 

Married.] N.S. Chauncey, esq. Cheshunt, 
to Miss Ann Banne:man, of Stamford-billy 

R. Sparrow, esq. of Worliugham-hall, to 
Mrs. Pevy, of Wyton, 

Died.} At Olid Warden, 42, Robert 
Healey, Lord Ongley, much lamented.—At 
Ware, 69, Mr. Coblam--At Bushy, 67, 
Eleanor, wife of James Gurry, esq, 

At Shenley, 68, Thomas Bartlett, esq.; a 
gentleman of the most amiable character, 
aud beloved by all who kuew him, for his 
benignant manners, hberal spirit, ang rigid 
integrity. For some years past, he had 
expended large sums in giving employment 
to the industrions artizans an! labourers mm 
his neighbourhood, and had just compieted 
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an clerant mansitn, on the brow of Shenley- 
bill, one of the loveliest localities in England, 
when he fell a sacrifice to the fatal progress 
of a carbuncle in his neck, which made its 
appearance bat a month previously. He 
marned a few sears since the youngest 
danghter ef John Almon, esq. of Bormoor, 
a name which we never mention without 
invoking the reverence that is due to the 
character of a true-born Englishman. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Fuller, of Kettering, 
to Miss Mary lagham, of Nettincham. 

At Northampton, Charles Sunth, esq. to 
Mie C, M. Mainwaring. 

Died.| At Northampton, 70, Mrs. Sophia 
Row ell. 

At Great Honghton, Mrs. Deane.—Miss 
M. Cockayne, of Rushton-hall.—At 
Napten, Mr. Watson. 

At Norton hall, the residence of her 
niece Mrs, Botiield, 64, Mrs. Sarah Wither- 
ing, sister of the late Dr. Withenmg., Were 
ji permitted to cxpatiate on the virtues of 
tins truly estimable woman, much mdecd 
might be written to exalt her piaise; buat, 
such was the innate humility of her charac- 
ter, that even the justest testimony of her 
own excellencies wonid be repngnant to her 
wishes, Sutlice it therefore to record, that 
ns a cheerin?! and instracnve companion, 
possessed ef a sonad judgment, aud know- 
jeice without pedantry, her society was 
his hly esteemed; winist, as one of the least 
seliish of hnman bemes, she conceived that 
she paid the most acceptable ebedence to 
the wil ot her Creator by serving her tellow 
cicatures, 


S 


we 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

Dr, Brown has becn deprived of the 
Mastetship of Christ's collece, by the judg. 
mentot the vice chance.lor and tus assessors. 
The abeged grounds were bes mismanage- 


ment of the revenues, aud disregard of moral 
conduet; Dr. B. however appeals to the 


Jord-chancelur ;—im the mean tine, Mr. 
have ts clected master, 

Married.} At Caldecote, Mr. Heywood, 
to Muss Unt er, 

Mi. D.C. Vawsey, 
Ground, of Mareh. 

luent. R. 
of Ditton-hail. 


Died.\ At Cambridee, Johu Fsher, LL.D, 


senior te liow ol Christ s 


Tusary of Lue university; A.B. 1: 


kL. Lynion, of Bridve-stre 


At Mawburn., of a t phus fever, 74, Mr. 
Siinpsou.— At Wisheach, 40, dro. Nort op. 


——“8, Mr. Join Prov. of Snaiy eit— At 
Newmarket, 28, Mrs. Gvovi.~At Liy, 33, 


Birs, Comer, : 


At Royston, 67, Mrs, Andrews, wife cf 


wad aud 


‘Mr, Bl. A. the enunent hawechialLict 
atrouomer of Uiat place, 
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Nicholson, to Miss E. Builen, 
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70;-A.31, 
3778; and LL.D. 1760.-- Suck culy, Ddie, 
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NORFOLK, 


Mr. W. Burt has been chosen sheriff of 
Norwich by popular election, by which the 
nomination of Mr. Robert Hawkes 
corporation ciub, was happily defeated, 
A general resumption, on the part of the 
people, of their right of election to co 
rate offices, in cases wherein the charter 
renders it practicable, would be almost 
equivalent in its political effects to a reform 
of Parkament, and would tend to check 
that system of corruption, in support of 
which it has heen necessary te cover the 
fairest portions of the world with blood 
au? misery. 

Maricd.] Wm. Gregory, Esq. East-Indig 
Company's service, to Miss Mary V. Evans, 
of ‘Tottenham. 

Kir. Phiup Millard, of Norwich, to Vir. 
tue, danghter of the late Robt. Elwia, esq, 
of Swannineton. 

Mr. Robt, Skikeithorp, of Mauchester, 
to Miss Eliz. Page, of Wend'ing. 

The Rev. Mr. Huil, of St. George of 
Colrate, to Miss Wood, of Datlingho, 

Mr. Samuel Cana, of Wymondham, to 
Miss Marvirum, of Chelsea. 

Mr. J. Yonel, of Bunwell, to Miss M. A. 
Sparrow, of Kenninghal. 

Mr. A. T. Vayerman, surgeon, of Nor- 
wich, to Miss Mary Ann Barber, of Yare 
mouth, 

Mr. J. Wooltorton, ironmonger, of Swaff 
ham, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mr. 
D. Sudbury, hockse:ler, 

Diet.) Mr. Adam Sandford, of the Swan 
lon, Methwoid.—At Aylsham, 30, Mrs 
Mary Decker.—Mrs. Bradfield, of North 
Elmham, —1¥, Miss Sarah Barber, of Yar 
mouth,—76, Mrs. Jadith Moy, of Whiss 
sousett,—74, Mr. Benj. Cuiley, surgeon, 
of Llofield.—Mrs, Suckling, wife of Mau, 
rice S, esq. of Woodton-hall.—3s4, Joba 
Guiney, of Earlham.—74, Mrs. Utting, 
diess-maker, of Swaifham.—69, Mr, Benj. 
Francis, late of Swanton Abbots.—Me 
James Rovt. sen. of Shelfanger.—é1, Mrs 
Piz. Woolterten, of Hemblngten.—?2, 
Jessy, second daughter of Mr. Yarmgton, 
late of Lakenham.—At Attlebargh, Min 
Win. ‘Phoroid, 

SUFFOLK, 

The annua! mectiug of the Suffolk Edu 
cation Seciety, lately heid at Siowmarkel, 
Was, as on farmer occasions, respeetably 
and fully attended, and the report tom the 
gencal committee gave equal satisfaction 
With tiat made last year. It appeared 
that the chiidien in the, central schools 
amounted to 468, apd that the progress 
made by them had been very satisfactory: 
The namber af chikivemin the weekly aul 
Sunday scnools in the county, united to the 
suciely, amount to 630, which, added t@ 

tie number reported last year, make a 
total of 4033. At 
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714.) 

At a meeting, held Stst of August, of 
gubscribers to the proposed improvements 
jn the rivers Ore and Alde, Thomas Dodd, 
esq. in the chav, it was resoived,—Phat 
the peeuliar local and pliysical advantages 
of Orford harbour wii (when the improve- 
ents have taken place) afford to every 
description of slups of war awd merchant 
vessels, sailing to or from the river Thames, 
or toor fiom the northera parts this 
Linedom, or to or from the Baltic, ample 
accovmodauon and perfect shelter from 
tempestuous weather, That the sum of 
30.0001, as stated in the estimate, be 
raised by subscriptions in shares of 1001. 
each, 

Married.] The Rev. Barrington Syer, 
of Gestingthorpe, to Mrss Mayer, of 
Stoke. 

Mr. Robt. Bransby, of Tpswich, to Miss 
D. Knevett, davghier of the Rev. Mr. KR, 
of Stra Jbrock. : 

Mr. C. Wilsun, of Stradbrook, to Miss 
Lettice Eorrett. 

Mr. Samuel Rav, to Phillis, daughter of 
Mr. W.Soorimy, both ef Wortingworth. 

Died.) At Bury, 52, Mis. Main.—75, 
Mr. James Apsey, surveyor of the assessed 
taxes. —Mr. G. Trudgitt, formerty a pas- 
try-cook.—Mr. James Frost, late of the 
Three Kings Inn. s 

At Driakstene, 44, Mr. John Jewers,-- 
17, Sarah, oly daughter of Mr. Jolin t¥1l- 
son, of Greut Wheinetham.—31, Sic. James 
Hint, of Gpping.—4t Rendlesham, ¢3, 
Mary Anda!rsia, Baroness Ren ilesham, 
wite of the Right Hon, Lord Reudlesham, 
She was the dauchter of Cel. Dickens, 
Inté vovernor of Malta. Her life was dis- 
tinguished by all that can render a woman 
lovely and beloved, and her death was 
worthy of her life.—At Halesworth, Lieut, 
Wm. Poor, 70th rezt.—20, Kdtard, se- 
coud sen of Mr, Win. Meeking; of Laven- 
bain. : 

At Ipswich, 69, Mr. John Spencer.—6?2, 
Mis. Roper, of Grook-stree!.— Vrs. Rast, 
of Mary Key.—-54; Mr. Lioue!l Hewitt, 
coa!-meter, : - 

65, Mrs. Colchester, of Greeting Al 
Saints. — hia Shaw, Si), Mf. 1, uf Lowes. 
loft, a native of Seotiand, who was edu- 
cated at Glasgow und Ed.nburelt —8o, Mr, 
S. Marshall, of Whepstead.--71. the Rev. 
John Penn, LL. BL oof Beeeies.—Mis. 
Rugtish, ot Needban Muarheét. 

ESSrX, 

The burgesses of Col: hester, on the last 
Clarter-day, took amore active vart than 
usual in the eleetion of corporate officers 
eer ensiimz vear, aud pubhc-spirited 
the Mara bch miasisirates caniot tail to be 

~Fesnit of atl such interference, 

Mr. Western and Mi. Branxp have 
arliressed explanations to their constitu- 
ers Oi the subject of the Carn Bri. These 
@°Seucg and Weir political friends, who 
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acton the purest principles of integrity, 
are, it seeims, Not ’a match for their polis 
tical oppodents, Whose measures have pro- 
duced the present painful choice of evils, 
‘These latter having contrived, however, to 
throw the Odum of their own system op 
those who liad passed their lives in opposie 
thom to it, it will be polite to let them in 
fuime sustaul their own cause, while at 
will be humane tv endeavour to keep down 
all necessares at such’ prices as thai the 
mass of the people may be able to subsist 
by moderate degrees of labour. 

Married.) At Loushton, RK. Smart, esq. 
to Miss Mary Willis, 

At Warley, ‘Thos. Mashiter, esq. to Miss 
Parxer, of G. Warley’ tall. 

Capt. Haultam, R.N, to Miss E. Saward 


of Thorpe Hall. . 
Mr. KR. G, Martin, of Plaistow, to Miss 
E. Warmington. . 


Joun Soue, esq. of High Beech, to Miss 
Jaue Twigg. 

At the Friends’ Meeting-lionse, Chelms. 
ford, Jolm Candler, draper, to Maria, 
third daughter to the late Wm. Knight, 

Piei.] At South Und, R. K. Aiton, esq. 
of Littie Hallingb y.—At Hatfield Peve- 
ral, Gi, the Rev. W. Walford.—At Breate 
wood, Mrs. Jerminguam.—At Great Cog- 
glesuall, o6, Mr. Kobert Mathews, ance 
tioncer.—At Colchester, 75, Mr. IJsaae 
}diss.—-At Abridge, 50, Mr. Joseph Chm. 
nery.—At Langford, near Malden, 88, 
Josias Smith, esy.—At Coichester, <9, Mr. 
C, E. Patience, and Mr, Mason, Magdalene 
street. —At Stantieid, 60, Mr. Roberts, 

KENT. 

Another trundred stipwrights lately vo- 
luntecred from Chatham io Canada, to aid 
tne warhke views of the cabwet im thal 
country. 

Ail the markets in this and the adjoining 
conuties abound in prodace of the I rencii, 
Fiemish, and Duten coast, at hatf or a 
third the Engitsh tarmer’s prices. Laige 
Flemish bukiocks were lately extubited at 
Canterbury market, Other markets 
Kest, Sussex, aiid Hampshire, extubit ime 
mense quantities of neat catile, fat sheep, 
hegs, poultry, ezes, fruit of ali kinds, and 
vesetables, ‘The trench dealers carry back 
dollars or bullion, or East or West Inudia 
produce, wauting little thatis purely Ei 
glist, 

John Minet Fector, esq. of Dover, lately 
presented the corporation with three chests 
of plate, azreeably to the request of his 
futher, Peter Feetor, esq. on which ooca- 
ston he and his fricnds were saperbiy en- 
teitained by ihe corporation, 

Married.j At Caaterbury, Geo, Piomer, 
esy. to Miss Stepheus, 

Mr. W. Pitteuck, to Miss Allar, of Maid. 
stone, 

W. Bald ck, esq. of Chatham Deanry, 
to Miss L. M, Darraut, 

. Die) 
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Died.] At Canterbury, 52, Mrs. Sophia 
Loop.—i9, Mr. G. Beilingham.—ei, Mrs. 
Plomer.—20, Mr. T. Pierce. 

At Deal, Mrs. Millen.—62, Mrs. Curl- 
Dit. 

At Margate, 67, Mrs. Mary Wilds.—Mr, 
A. Suitlen. 

At Brompton, snddenly, Mrs. Frandra. 
—54, Mr. Jobn Lock, much lameuted,— 
Mrs. Mary Frith. 

At Lydd, 87, Mr. John Collar. 

At Dover, Mrs. Hight.—74, Mr, Edw. 
Ladd. 

At Hythe, from a mortification occa- 
sioned by the dislocation of a finger in 
stoppmng a cricket bail, Capt. James Bul- 
len.— Mrs, KE. Vlank. 

At Mandstone, Mr. James Alexander.— 
Miss Tyrieil.— Mrs, Williams. 

At Asutord, 37, Mr. R. F. Horton.—At 
Ramsgate, Mrs. Ciristie.-—At Brookland, 
52, Mr. 43. Grist—At Woolwich, Mrs. 
"Tracy.— At Ciniham Castle, Vincent Wood, 
esq. suddenty.—At Sheemess, Mrs. Ficld. 
—At Sandgaie, 74, Mr. R. Marsh.—aAt 
Bonghton, Lieut. Brue, E. K. L. 4.—At 
Faversham, 52%, Mr. Joho Gibbs.—At 
Woodchurch, 77, Mr. John Crossimgham, 

SUSSEX, 

The watering places have been unusually 
full this season, notwathstanding so many 
thousands of families and tourists have been 
to Paris, 

Mr. M. Phillips is lecturing at Brighton 
agaist tie corn bill.—Posting at that place 
is reduced to ts, 

it is proposed to establish a resident 
Police Justice at Brighton. 

Marricd.} “Pie Rey. Henry Glassop, 
rector of Last Giimstead, to Miss C. New- 
jand, of We-tergate. 

Did.) At Itehenor, Mrs. Duke.—At 
Shefiicid-place, Miss E. A, Cooper.—aAt 
Arsndal, James Lahy, esq.-—At Little 
Foudou, das. Castle.—Mrs. Churcher, of 
St. Paneras.--Mr. Gay, of Wesiterton.— 
At Chichester, wlis, reat; and oo, Mus, 
Aun Bustow. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

The utility of our re peated cantions 
were last week withessed at Portsea. A 
poor woman, whore cicthes had taken 
tie, tana a blaze into the street, when 
avothey woman tirew der down, and easily 
Simoihcr d the flames ! 

rorton proon, being happily cleaved, is 
to be taen uown, 

‘Loe tiampshie Telegraph abounds in 
nolices Of Lie umporiavons tiom the Freach 
coast. Meat has failen vd. per pound, 
French cows seth fiom 71 to 152., fine sheep 
from 20s, to vds., turkeys 8s. per couple, 
Bint the Hamistty have Civen noice im ihe 
Loudon Gazette, that, alter the 10th of 
October, these impor ations, which hitherto 
have been free et Gully, me to be subject 
WO eentay whipart duties! 


Twe bunured and twenty-two ship. 








Susser— Hampshire—Wiltshire. 





[Oct. 4, 
wrights, &c. &c. have been 
Portsmouth to Canada! sent Soa 


Married.] At Avington, Mr, ; 
comb, to Ain Burnett. ” 7 line 


J. Balain, esq. to Mrs. Ann Newsom 
Itchin Ferry, : q 

W. Mills Pulley, esq. of Doe 
mons, to Miss Cros of Sama saat 

At Portsea, Mr, W. Weymouth, to Miag 
M. A. Salmon.—Same place, Mr. W, W, 
evs to Miss Jolliffe. 

t Fareham, R. Ellison, jun, 
Miss Elizabeth ‘ferrot. an ae 

At Holyroods, Mr. Bush, to Miss Foster, 
of Southampton. 

Capt. Andrew Oliver, R.A, to Mix 
Martha Kitson. 

Mr. R. Pittis, of Newport, to Mis 
Seymour, of Altred-place, London, 

Died.| At Southampton, Mrs. Joanna 
Beckford.—Mrs. Standywicke, of Mays 
bush.— Miss H. Joliffe.—Mr. R. D 
grocer.—Mrs. Dear, of the Black Swan. 

At Portsea, Mr. Hellyer, irenmongen 
—20, Miss M. Braddock.—Mr. John Grigg, 
of the White Hart. 

At Winchester, Mr. James Taylor, in the 
Sokhe.—Mrs. Huntingford, reliet of Dr. 
of Warminster.—Capt. 'T. Moyle, 67th. 

At Redenham, 75, Sir John Pollen, bart, 
an active magistrate.—At Andover, Mrs 
Todd.—At Alvesford, 52, Mrs. White— 
At Eastmeon, suddeniy, Mr. Join vaplets 
—At Cosham, Mr. W. Saw kins.—At Fare 
ham, Mrs, Parry.—At Bronghton, Join 
Foote, esq.—At Lymington, Mr. Joka 
Newel!l.—At Totten, Mr. Hebbs.—At 
Sheet, 42, Mr. W. Bailey.—At Ryde, 54 

irs. M. Weileome.—At Newport, 71,Mrs, 
E. Fryer.—Capt. E. Northinore, formerly 
of the 16th. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Robinson.—65, Mr, 
Kemp, dock yard, a much expen 
slupwright. 





WILTSHIRE. 

The trustees appointed by act of par 
liament to purchase aa estate to be ale 
nexed to the title of Earl Nelson, have 
bought Staudlynch, about six amies from 
Salisbury, on the road to Kesmsey. th 
domain was late the property of Hi Daw 
hins,esq. By the Act of the 46th Geo.Lil, 
cap, 146, itis in future to be called Tratale 
gar Park, . 

Married.) J. R. Mayo, esq. to Miss Rum 
dali. of Wilton. 

At Calue, Mr. James Hale, of South 
Lambeth, to Mass Sarah Vincent, 

My. G. Bailey, jun. of Calne, to Miss 
Pinchin, of Conuck. oF 

E. Hush, esg. of ‘Trowbridge, to Miss F. 
Jones, of Froome. . 

Air. Poplar, ef Bromham House, to as 
Mortimer. : 

Disd.| At Salisbury, R. W. Wray, 4% 
formerly a clothicr,—At Chariton, sulden 
ly, ¥4, Mr. John Flour —At Coutord, MBs 
bl. E, Awdry, 
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ROMERSETPOSIRE, ; 

Messrs. Westron, of the Wellington 
frank, which lately stopt payment, have en- 
gaged to pay 20s. in the pound on or before 
the ist of June next. 

The foundation stone was lately laid of 
Rathwick new parish church, on which was 
affixed an inscription, contaming some tem- 

rary newspaper politics, which wul not 

ear the test of time, and were therefore 
very indecorously mixed with the rites of 
our holy religion. 

Married.] F. Corpeld, esq. of Taunton, to 
Diiss Trend, of Chudieizh. 

R. B. Reed, esq. K.N. to Miss M, A, 
Bridgeman, of Batheaston. 

At Monkton, G. B. Crossman, esq. to 
Miss Gakes. 

Died.) At Bath, 85, Mrs. Melmoth, re- 
jict of that ornament of English literature, 
the late Wm. Melmoih, esq. whose works 
will ever remain standards of style and 

ood morals.—In Beonet-street, Arthur 
hilip, esq. Admiral. of the Red, and first 
governor of Botany Bay.—80, J. Morris, 
esq. of Box, a barrister of note on the 
western circuit.—At Walcot Terrace, Join 
Buttress, esq. formerly asilk-mercer.— Mrs, 
Dyer, of Walcot.—64, Mrs. Mary Shep- 
berd.—Of the small-pox, Mr. Tho. Hall.— 
40, Mr. J. Elliott, grocer. 

At Langport, 15, the son of Mr. Warren, 
solicitor; he had mounted the horse of a 
fmend, which was wai'ing at his father’s 
door, but, the animal taking a sudden fright, 
the unfortunate youth was thrown, dragged 
in the stirrup, and killed on the spot !—At 
Road, 75, Jonathan Noad, esq.—At Halse, 
Mr. R. Hancock.—At Westbury, John 
Matravers, esq. 

DORSETSHIRE, 

At the meeting of the Dorset Agricul- 
tural Society, heid at Blandford on the 
th of Angust, prizes were adjudged to 
Messrs. W. Hott, G. Balston, and J. Bur- 
gess, for stock. ‘ 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales was 
lately received with great distinction and 
atlection by the Corporation of Weymouth, 

The bill for the breakwater and bridge 
at Portland, will be introduced next ses- 
Hons, ; 

Meied.} At Winternborne White- 
church, Col. Geo. Bingham, 53d, to Miss E. 
8. Pleydell, of Whateombe House. 

pi y Miles, of West Orchard, to Miss 

» W00"0, 
telivd-} At Bridport, 68, Mrs. Eliz. Wa- 

ers, sister of the Rev. Geo. W.—At Wini- 

fe, 91, Mr. Edw. White—At Wey- 
wouth, Mr, J. Barrow, of Bristol. 
DEVONSHIRE, 

A beautiful new road from Exeter to 

‘Verton is nearly completed, | 
hese butter of delicious quality has 

sold in Exeter at ten-pence per 
— Bat the new ministerial order to 
“ct the import duties, will perhaps be’ 





Mmpediment to the further supply. 


A little boy four years old, who was 
lately taken lifeless out of the Exe, was re- 
stored, by half an hour's exertion of the 
Exeter Humane Society, to his afflicted 
parents, 

We are sorry to observe, that the western 
papers abound with notices of robberies, 
aud also of some murders, doubtless com. 
mitted by disbanded soldiers and sailors. 

By the same papers we collect, that the 
discipies of Joanna Southcote are very nn 
merous iv Somersctshire and Devonshire ; 
and the Yorkshire papers testify the same 
fact in regard to that populous and religi- 
ous connty. 

Married.| At Moretonhamstead, the 
Rev. Cha. Humphreys, to Miss Newcomb. 

Mr. H. Glyun, of Plymouth, to Miss Ma- 
ry Alger. 

At Exeter, Capt. P. Crawford, R.N, te 
Miss L. Kastham. 

Died.] At Exeter, 71, Mrs. Mary Go- 
vett.—Mrs. Buckland.—ei, Miss Parish, 
milliner; she dropt down dead while in the 
act of kissing a child at a christening.—-Mr, 
Benj. Pince, seedsman, in Coruwall, —79, 
Mrs. F. K-nt.—76, Mr. Sam. Sampson.— 
Mr. H. Jonas. 

At Sandwell, 60, Tho. Lear, esq.—At 
Tavistock, 80, Mrs. Thorne, 

CORNWALL. . 

The naval establishment at Falmouth has 
been given up. 

At a Meeting of the Gentlemen, Clergy, 
Freeholders, and inhabitant Honseholders, 
of the county of Cornwall, held at Bodmin, 
on Tuesday the 16th of August, agreeably 
to public advertisement, for the purpose 
of considering and adopting an Adidhess of 
Congratulation to bis Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, on the conclusion of a de- 
finitive treaty of peace with France, LE pw. 
Ww. Srackuouse, Esq. in the chair; on 
the motion of J. P. B. Trevanion, Esq. 
seconded by J. C. RAsuHLeién, Esq. an 
address to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent was unanimously adopted, from 
which we have the pleasure to extract the 
foilowing passages as hizhly honourable to 
the principles aud patriotisin of the parties. 

“We cannot avoid expressing to your 
Royal Highness our sincere regret that a 
treaty, so generally satisfactory to the na- 
tion, should not have been wholly unexcep- 
tionable, and that the British negotiator 
should have felt himself contpelied to set 
his band to a clause which, even for a time, 
renders abortive the noblest measure of 
his Majeaty’s reiga—the Abolition of the 
Africaw Slave trade, But we confidently 
trust in the assurances, which your Royal . 
Highness has. been graciously pleased to 


_givé to the Parliament and the country, 


that you will use your utmost endeavours 
at the approaching congress, to put an eud 
to that dixgracefu) and inlnman traffic, and 
that the joy of the people, at the restora- 
tion of Peace, will then be without defluc- 
en and without alloy. 
“ Bat 
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298 Wales—lTreland—Deaths Abroad. 


“ But-the events of the French Revolu- 
tien, aud of the war, and the circumstances 
and results of the peace are to us matter of 
exulation aud triumph, chiefly, as they il- 
lustrate and support the cause of liberty 
aii the genmne rights of mankind,” 

“* We venture further to express our hope 
that these awful and instructive mculcations 
have not been lost upon mankind. The 
aitered tone of the Allies a the cc mmence- 
ment and close of the war, both towards therr 
own people and the people of France; the 
contrast between the manifesto of the Duke 
of Brunswick and the late declaraion of 
the Allies; between thieats before batile 
to force upon an enemy a particular form 
ef Government, and the wise aud modest 
resclution after victory, net to imtcilere 
with the internal affairs of the vanquished ; 
in the gradual, but important revolution 
Whicit is taking place m the state of Eu- 
Fopean society; in the establishment of 
Fepresentative government over a targe por- 
tion of the continent; m the recall of the 
deposed and exiled dyrasty of Lourbon, 
Bpen terms of stipulation and Compact, 
and apon that mam foundation that ail le- 
gitimate government is a trust for the be- 
nefit of the covered ; im the app oxin ation 
@ the politics of the other Eurepean com- 
munities to the model of the Diitish cone 
sutution, in all ef these we discern the 
most gratiiying proots of the spread of po- 
hitieal se.ence, and the progress of social 
amelioration. 

‘ihe foLewimeg resolutions, on the motion 
ef J.C. Rashle ich, CSG. SOCK nded by E. J. 
Giynn, esq. were aflerwards unanimously 
ayreed tu, 

1. That,as it is the inherent and stipu- 
ated melt of every Englisiman to address 
the throne, or petition any of the three 
bianches of the legislature, tonehg any 
hiaiters connected with the common profit 
of ihe reaim; so the free discussion of all 
Mich matrers, in public meetings of the peo- 
pie, is essential to the legitimate end and 
tuil enjoyment of that invaluable privilege. 

2. ‘Lhat there is therefore an nuportant 
diticrence between the rylit of private pe- 
Utenmg, and the right to petition in full 
Sounty mecting. 

%. ‘That County mectinzs having of late 
years become the customary, because the 
Miest Couvetiieni, node of mectine and ex- 
pressig the opimien of the couaty upen 
Questions of public interest, it is exp dient 
that ail persons who are equally cotitied, 
Siww0iG equally be permitted to attend such 
mieetwes, abd to deliberate and vote upon 
Wie questions submitted to the same. 

+. ‘Thatas the nicht to be present at such 
Breetmges is Dot conlued Iss the commen 
@: statuic jaw ef the realm, bw le 


lk. UeTve 
ot the Cecison of the hine’s con ; 


: vt. usuice, 
te any particular class ot ce <criphien of En- 
Geticew, Ws equaliy open to all the in- 
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habitants of a county, who, for the pits 
poses of taxation, or service in toit, 
are, in contemplation of law, “its body.» 

5. That therefore a meeting const 
of nobleiwen, gentlemen, clergy, and frre. 
holders only is not a county meeting ; and 
that such meeting is incapable of express 
the sense of the eommonity of the county, 

Henceforth then it is recorded that, al. 
though Co:nwall unhappily stands foremost 
inthe sysiem of borough corruption, yet 
she las in this instance set an example of 
mdependent thinking, and of respect for the 
rights of the people, worthy of imitatioy 
throughout the empire. 

Marricd.| At Truro, Capt. Gee, Wight 
man, 48th, to Miss Reed, 

Died.] At Penzance, Capt. Jas, Wood. 
ridge, R.N. a brave oilicer. 

WALES, 

To the honour of the magistracy of 
Meriouetlishire, neither criminal nor debtor 
was found in the goal of that county, at the 
lust assizes, 

An explosion of fire-damp lately killed 
four men at Swansea. 

Dicd.] At Plasgwyn, Hugh Meredith, 
esq.—At Blalemehow, Mrs. Pugh.—Robt. 
Middleton Biddulph, esq, of Chirk Castle, 
aud-of the firm of Biddulph, Cocks, Ridge, 
and Co. London.—At Pant Evan, Fim. 
shire, 100, Mrs, Cath, Foulfee.—At Wall- 
field House, David Thomas, esq.—At Ca- 
pel Scion, the Rev. W. Gibbon, much te- 
greited.—At Grestord Lodge, Mrs. Parry, 

IRELAND. 

The Royal Canal extension is proceeding 
with great activity towards its completion, 

The population retarns give tor Perna 
nagh 111,250, and for Armagh 176,213. 

Dicd.| At Carlow, the Rev. H. Stanton, 
president of the College.—At Caghans, 75, 
the Rey. John Rogers.—At Brook Lawy 
T. Denis Of Bren, esa. 

Ensign Travers, of the Sed or Prince 
Regent's own regiment of Royal Lance 
shire Militia. He was bathing in the Liffey, 
whew he incautiously ventured out of lis 
depth. 

DEATHS APROAD. , 

Among the deaths in Russia m 1812, 
was one of 165, two of 135, one of 130, and 
fifteen of 125. ‘The total deaths were 
071,358: and of births, 1,264,39f-° Tbe 
uevomena of such great longevity ments 
planation. RFS 

Drring his passage from the West Indies, 
Capt. Lord W. Stewart, of the Congpest 
ador, and son of the Marquis of Bute. : 

At Rome, the Rev. Robert Smelt, age” 
of the Enghsh Catholic clergy. ; 

Near ‘Poulouse, froma wound, 50, Lieut. 
P. F, Rone, of Berner’s-suect, 

Predkned at sea, Mr, Ailan James Bore, 
of the house of Bogle and Co. of Kings’ 
vlad. 


At St. John’s, Capt. Ely. Wie estes 
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